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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   STRANGER  WITH  THE   RED  UMBRELLA. 

When  Mrs.  Chattaway  and  Cris  drove  off  in 
the  dog-cart,  George  Ryle  did  not  follow  them 
down  the  avenue,  but  turned  to  pursue  his  way 
round  the  house,  which  would  take  him  to  the 
fields,  a  shorter  cut  to  his  own  land  than  if  he 
took  the  road.  For  a  long  while  after  his  father's 
death,  George  could  not  bear  to  go  through  the 
field  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  him  ;  but  he 
overgot  the  feeling  by  the  aid  of  that  great  recon- 
ciler— time. 

Happening  to  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ornamental 
grounds  as  he  skirted  them,  which  lay  on  this 
side  of  the  Hold,  he  saw  Rupert  Trevlyn.  Leap- 
ing a  dwarf  hedge  of  azaroles  to  save  the  time 
of  going  round  by  the  gates,  he  hastened  to 
Rupert. 
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"  Well,  old  fellow  !  Taking  a  nap  1 " 

Rupert  opened  his  half-closed  eyes,  and  looked 
round  with  alacrity.  "  I  thought  it  was  Cris 
again  ! "  he  exclaimed.     "  He  was  here  just  now." 

"  Cris  has  gone  out  with  his  mother  in  the  dog- 
cart. I  don't  like  the  horse  he  is  driving  her 
with,  though." 

"  Is  it  that  new  horse  he  has  been  getting  \ " 

"  Yes  ;  the  one  Allen  has  had  to  sell." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  it  ? "  asked  Rupert. 
"  I  saw  it  carrying  Allen  one  day,  and  thought  it 
a  beautiful  animal !  " 

"  It  has  a  vicious  temper,  as  I  have  been  given 
to  understand.  And  I  believe  it  has  never  been 
properly  broken  in  for  harness.  How  do  you  feel 
to-day,  Rupert  % " 

"  No  great  shakes.  I  wish  I  was  as  strong  as 
you,  George." 

George  laughed  pleasantly  ;  and  his  voice,  when 
he  spoke,  had  a  soothing  sound  in  it.  "  So 
you  may  be,  by  the  time  you  are  as  old  as 
I.  Why,  you  have  hardly  done  growing  yet, 
Rupert.  There's  j>lenty  of  time  for  you  to  get 
strong." 

"  What  brings  you  up  here,  George  ?  Any- 
thing particular  ?  " 

"  I  saw  Amelia  to-day,  and  brought  a  message 
from   her   to   her   mamma.     Caroline   is  coming 
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home  for  the  harvest  home,  and  Amelia  wants  to 
come  too." 

"Oh,  they'll  let  her/'  cried  Kupert.  "The 
girls  can  do  just  as  they  like." 

He,  Rupert,  leaned  his  chin  on  his  hand,  and 
began  thinking  of  Amelia  Chattaway.  She  was 
the  oldest  of  the  three  younger  children,  and  was 
at  first  under  the  tuition  of  Maude  ;  but  Maude 
could  do  nothing  with  her,  the  young  lady  liking 
to  be  master  and  mistress  ;  in  fact,  she  was  too 
old  both  for  Maude's  control  and  her  instruction, 
and  it  was  deemed  well  to  place  her  at  a  good 
school  at  Barmester,  the  same  school  where 
Caroline  Ryle  was  being  educated.  Somehow 
Rupert's  comforts  were  never  added  to  by  the 
presence  of  Amelia  in  the  house,  and  he  might 
have  given  way  to  hopes  that  she  would  not  come 
home,  if  he  had  been  of  a  disposition  to  encourage 
such  feelings. 

Octave,  who  had  discerned  George  Ryle  from 
the  windows  of  the  Hold,  came  out  to  them,  her 
pink  parasol  shading  her  face  from  the  sun.  A 
short  while,  and  Miss  Trevlyn  came  home  and 
joined  them ;  next  came  Maude  and  her  charges. 
It  was  quite  a  merry  gathering.  Miss  Trevlyn  un- 
bent from  her  coldness,  as  she  could  do  sometimes  ; 
Octave  was  all  smiles  and  suavity,  and  everybody, 
save  Rupert,  seemed  at  ease.     Altogether,  George 
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Ryle  was  beguiled  into  doing  what  could  not  be 
often  charged  upon  him — spending  a  good  part  of 
an  afternoon  in  idleness. 

But  he  went  away  at  last.  And  as  he  was 
turning  into  the  first  field — called  nothing  but 
"  the  Bull's  field/'  by  the  country  people,  from  the 
hour  of  the  accident  to  Mr.  Kyle — he  encountered 
Jim  Sanders,  breathless  and  eager. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  asked  George.  "  What 
do  you  want  here  ?  " 

"  I  was  a-speeding  up  to  the  Hold  to  tell  'em, 
sir.  There  have  been  an  accident  with  Mr. 
Cris's  dog-cart.  I  thought  I'd  warn  the  men  up 
at  his  place." 

"  What  accident  ? "  hastily  asked  George,  men- 
tally beholding  but  one  sole  object,  and  that  was 
Mrs.  Chattaway. 

"  I  don't  know  yet,  sir,  what  it  is.  I  was  in 
the  road  by  the  gate,  when  a  horse  came  tearing 
along  with  some  broken  shafts  after  it.  It  was 
that  horse  of  Allen's  which  I  see  Mr.  Oris  a- 
driving  out  an  hour  ago  in  his  dog-cart,  and 
madam  along  of  him.  So  I  cut  across  the  fields 
at  once." 

"  You  can  go  on,"  said  George  ;  "  some  of  the 
men  will  be  about.  Should  you  see  Miss  Diana, 
or  any  of  the  young  ladies,  take  care  that  you  say 
nothing  to  them.     Do  you  hear  ? " 
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"  I'll  mind,  sir." 

Jim  Sanders  hastened  out  of  the  field  on  his 
way  to  the  back  premises  of  the  Hold,  and  George 
flew  onwards.  When  he  gained  the  road,  he 
looked  up  and  down,  but  could  see  no  traces  of 
the  accident.  Nothing  was  in  sight.  Which  way 
should  he  turn  %  Where  had  it  occurred  ?  He 
began  reproaching  himself  with  stupidity  for  not 
asking  Mr.  Jim  Sanders  which  way  the  horse  had 
been  coming  from.  As  he  halted  in  indecision, 
somebody  suddenly  came  round  the  turning  of  the 
road  lower  down.  It  was  Mr.  Oris  Chattaway 
with  a  rueful  expression  of  countenance,  and  a  gig 
whip  in  his  hand. 

George  made  but  few  strides  towards  him. 
"  What  is  the  worst,  Oris  ?     Let  me  know  it." 

"  I'll  have  him  taken  in  charge  and  prosecuted, 
as  sure  as  a  gun,"  raved  Oris.  "I  will.  It's 
infamous  that  these  things  should  be  allowed  in 
the  public  road." 

"  What — the  horse  ? "  exclaimed  George. 

"  Horse  be  hanged  !  "  politely  returned  Oris, 
whose  irritation  was  excessive.  "It  wasn't  the 
horse's  fault.  Nothing  could  go  steadier  and 
better  than  he  went  all  the  way  and  back  again, 
as  far  as  this " 

u  Where's  Mrs.  Chattaway  \ "  interrupted  George. 

"  On  the  bank,  down  there.     She's  all   right ; 
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only  shook  a  bit.  The  fellow's  name  was  on  the 
thing,  and  I  have  copied  it  down,  and  I've  sent  a 
man  off  for  a  constable.  I'll  teach  him  that  he 
can't  go  about  the  country,  prying  his  trade  and 
frightening  gentlemen's  horses  with  impunity." 

In  spite  of  Cris's  incoherence  and  passion,  George 
contrived  to  gather  an  inkling  of  the  facts.  They 
had  taken  a  short,  easy  drive  down  the  lower  road 
and  through  Barbrook,  the  horse  going  (according 
to  Oris)  beautifully.  But  on  the  road  home,  in 
that  lonely  part  between  the  Hold  and  Trevlyn 
Farm,  there  stood  a  razor-grinder  with  his  ma- 
chine, grinding  a  knife.  Whether  the  whirr  of 
the  wheel  did  not  please  the  horse  ;  whether  it 
was  the  aspect  of  the  machine  ;  or  whether  it 
might  be  the  razor-grinder  himself,  a  somewhat 
tattered  object  in  a  fur  cap,  the  animal  no  sooner 
came  near,  than  he  began  his  favourite  dance 
on  the  hind  legs,  and  backed  towards  the  ditch. 
Oris  did  his  best.  He  was  a  good  whip,  and  a 
fearless  one ;  but  he  could  not  conquer.  The 
horse  turned  Mrs.  Chattaway  into  the  ditch,  re- 
lieved his  mind  by  a  few  kicks,  and  started  off 
with  part  of  the  shafts  behind  him. 

"  Are  you  much  hurt,  dear  Mrs.  Chattaway  \ " 
asked  George,  tenderly,  as  he  bent  over  her. 

She  looked  up  with  a  smile,  but  her  face  was 
of  a  death-like  whiteness.     Fortunately,  the  ditch, 
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a  wide  ditch,  was  dry  ;  and  she  sat  on  the  sloping 
bank,  her  feet  resting  in  it.  The  body  of  the 
dog-cart  lay  near,  and  several  gazers,  chiefly 
labouring  men,  stood  around,  staring  helplessly. 
The  razor-grinder  was  protesting  his  immunity 
from  blame  in  a  loud  key  of  resentment  that  it 
should  have  been  cast  upon  him,  and  the  hapless 
machine  remained  in  its  place  untouched,  drawn 
up  close  to  the  pathway  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road. 

"  You  need  not  look  at  me  so  anxiously,  George," 
Mrs.  Chattaway  replied,  the  smile  still  on  her  face. 
"  I  don't  believe  I  am  hurt.  One  of  my  elbows  is 
smarting,  but  I  really  feel  no  pain,  to  say  pain, 
anywhere.  I  am  shaken,  of  course ;  but  that's 
not  much.  I  wish  I  had  taken  your  advice,  not  to 
sit  behind  that  horse." 

"  Cris  says  he  has  gone  beautifully :  until  he 
was  frightened." 

"  Did  Cris  say  so  ?  It  appeared  to  me  that  he 
had  trouble  with  him  all  the  way  :  but  Cris  knows, 
of  course.  He  has  gone  to  the  Hold  to  bring  the 
carriage  for  me,  but  I  don't  care  to  sit  here  to  be 
stared  at  loager  then  I  can  help,"  she  added,  with 
a  half  smile. 

George  leaped  into  the  ditch,  and  partly  helped, 
and  partly  lifted  her  up  the  bank,  low  on  that  side, 
and  took  her  on  his  arm.     She  walked  but  slowly, 
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however,  and  leaned  heavily  upon  him.  When 
they  reached  the  lodge,  old  Canham  was  gazing 
up  and  down  the  road,  and  Ann  came  out,  full  of 
consternation.  They  had  seen  the  horse  with  its 
broken  shafts  gallop  past. 

"  Then  there's  no  bones  broke,  thank  Heaven  !  M 
said  Ann  Canham,  with  tears  in  her  meek  eyes. 

She  drew  forward  her  father's  arm-chair  right 
in  front  of  the  open  door,  and  Mrs.  Chattaway  sat 
down  in  it.  She  felt  that  she  must  have  air,  she 
said.  "If  I  had  but  a  sup  o'  brandy  for  madam  !" 
cried  old  Canham,  as  he  stood  near  her  and  leaned 
all  his  weight  on  his  stick. 

George  seized  upon  the  words.  "  I  will  go  to 
the  Hold  and  get  some."  And  before  Mrs.  Chat- 
taway could  stop  him,  or  say  that  she  would  prefer 
not  to  take  the  brandy,  he  was  away. 

Almost  at  the  same  minute  they  heard  the 
fast  approach  of  a  horse,  and  the  master  of  Trevlyn 
Hold  rode  in  at  the  gates.  To  describe  his  sur- 
prise when  he  saw  his  wife  sitting,  an  apparent 
invalid,  in  old  Canham's  chair,  and  old  Canham 
and  Ann  standing  near  in  evident  consternation, 
nearly  as  pale  as  she  was,  would  be  a  difficult 
task.  He  reined  in  so  quickly  that  his  horse  was 
flung  back  on  its  haunches. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  Has  madam  been 
taken  ill  % " 
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"  There  has  been  a  accident,  sir,"  answered  Ann 
Canham,  with  a  meek  curtsey.  "  Mr.  Christopher 
was  driving  out  madam  in  the  dog-cart,  and  they 
were  throwed  out." 

Mr.  Chattaway  got  off  his  horse.  "  How  did  it 
happen  ? "  he  asked  of  his  wife,  an  angry  expres- 
sion crossing  his  face.  "  Was  it  Cris's  fault  ?  I 
hate  that  random  driving  of  his  !  " 

"I  am  not  hurt,  James ;  only  a  little  shaken," 
she  replied,  with  deprecating  gentleness.  "  Cris 
was  not  to  blame.  There  was  a  razor-grinder  in 
the  road,  grinding  knives,  and  it  frightened  the 
horse." 

"  Which  horse  was  he  driving  ? "  demanded  Mr. 
Chattaway. 

"  A  new  one.     One  he  bought  from  Allen." 

The  reply  did  not  please  Mr.  Chattaway.  "  I 
told  Cris  he  should  not  buy  that  horse,"  he  an- 
grily said.     "  Is  the  dog-cart  injured  ?  " 

It  was  apparent  from  the  question  that  Mr. 
Chattaway  had  not  passed  the  debris  in  the  road. 
He  must  have  come  the  other  way,  or  perhaps 
across  the  common.  Mrs.  Chattaway  did  not  dare 
to  say  that  she  believed  the  dog-cart  was  very 
extensively  injured.  "  The  shafts  are  broken," 
she  said,  "  and  something  more." 

"  Where  did  it  occur  ? "  growled  Mr.  Chattaway. 

"  A  little  lower  down  the  road.     George  Ryle 
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came  up  soon  after  it  happened,  and  I  walked 
here  with  him.  Oris  went  to  the  Hold  to  send 
the  carriage,  but  I  shall  get  home  without  it.'3 

"  It  might  have  been  worse,  squire,"  interposed 
old  Canham,  who,  as  a  dependant  of  Trevlyn  Hold, 
felt  compelled  sometimes  to  give  the  "  squire  "  his 
title  to  his  face,  though  he  never  would,  or  did, 
behind  his  back.  "  Nothing  hardly  happens  to 
us,  sir,  in  this  world,  but  what's  more  eased  to  us 
than  it  might  be." 

Mr.  Chattaway  had  stood  with  his  horse's  bridle 
over  his  arm.  "  Would  you  like  to  walk  home 
with  me,  now  ? "  he  asked  of  his  wife.  "  I  can 
lead  the  horse." 

"  Thank  you,  James.  I  think  I  must  rest  here 
a  little  longer.  I  had  but  just  got  here  when 
you  came." 

"  I'll  send  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Chattaway.  "  Or 
come  back  myself  when  I  have  left  the  horse  at 
home.  Mr.  Cris  will  hear  more  than  he  likes  from 
me  about  this  business." 

"  Such  a  untoward  thing  has  never  happened  to 
Mr.  Cris  afore,  sir,"  observed  Mark  Canham. 
"  There's  never  a  surer  nor  better  driver  than 
him  for  miles  round.  The  young  heir,  now,  he's 
different  :  a  bit  timid,  I  fancy,  and " 

"  Who  % "  burst  forth  Mr.  Chattaway,  taking  his 
foot  from  the  stirrup,  for  he  was  about  to  mount, 
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and  hurling  down  daggers,  if  looks  could  hurl 
them,  at  Mark  Canham.  "  The  young  heir  !  To 
whom  do  you  dare  apply  that  title  ? " 

Had  the  old  man  purposely  launched  a  sly  shaft 
at  the  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold,  or  had  he  spoken 
only  in  misadvertence  ?  He  hastened  to  repair 
the  damage,  as  he  best  could. 

"  Squire,  I  be  growing  old  now — more  by  sick- 
ness, though,  than  by  age — and  things  and  people 
gets  moithered  together  in  my  mind.  In  the 
by-gone  days,  it  was  a  Rupert  Trevlyn  that  was 
the  heir,  and  I  can't  at  all  times  call  to  mind  that 
this  Rupert  Trevlyn  is  not  so  :  the  name  is  the 
same,  you  see.  What  has  set  me  to  speak  such  a 
stupid  mistake  this  afternoon  I  can't  tell,  unless  it 
was  the  gentleman's  words  that  was  here  but  an 
hour  ago.  He  kept  calling  Master  Rupert  the 
heir  ;  and  he  wouldn't  call  him  nothing  else." 

Mr.  Chattaway's  face  grew  darker.  "  What 
gentleman  was  that,  pray  ? " 

"  I  never  see  him  afore  in  my  life,  sir,"  returned 
old  Canham.  "  He  Avas  a  stranger  to  the  place, 
and  he  asked  all  manner  of  questions  about  it. 
He  called  Master  Rupert  the  heir,  and  I  stopped 
him,  saying  he  made  a  mistake,  for  Master 
Rupert  was  not  the  heir.  And  he  answered  I 
was  right  so  far,  that  Master  Rupert,  instead  of 
being  the  heir  of  Trevlyn   Hold,  was  its  master 
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and  owner.  I  couldn't  help  staring  at  him  when 
he  said  it." 

Chattaway  felt  as  if  his  blood  w^ere  curdling. 
"Was  this  the  first  act  in  the  great  drama  of  dread 
which  had  been  so  long  upon  him  ?  "  Where  did 
he  come  from  ?  What  sort  of  a  man  was  he  \  " 
ne  mechanically  asked,  all  symptoms  of  anger 
having  died  away  in  his  sudden  fear. 

Old  Canham  shook  his  head.  "  I  don't  know 
nothing  about  where  he's  from,  sir.  He  came 
strolling  inside  the  gates,  as  folks  strange  to  a 
place  will  do,  looking  about  'em  just  for  curiosity's 
sake.  He  saw  me  a  sitting  at  the  open  winder, 
and  he  asked  what  place  this  was,  and  I  told  him 
it  was  Trevlyn  Hold.  He  said  he  thought  so,  that 
he  had  been  walking  about  looking  out  for  Trevlyn 
Hold  :  and  he  leaned  his  arm  upon  the  winder  sill, 
and  put  nigh  upon  a  hundred  questions  to  me." 

"  What  were  the  questions  ?  "  eagerly  rejoined 
Mr.  Chattaway. 

"I  should  be  puzzled  to  tell  you  the  half  of  'em, 
sir,  but  they  all  bore  upon  Trevlyn  Hold.  About 
the  squire's  death,  and  the  will,  and  the  succes- 
sion ;  about  everything  in  short.  At  last  I  told 
him  that  I  didn't  know  the  rightful  particulars 
myself,  and  he'd  better  go  to  you  or  to  Miss 
Diana," 

Mrs.  Chattaway  stole  a  glance  at  her  husband. 
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Her  face  was  paler  than  the  accident  had  made  it ; 
with  a  more  terrified  paleness.  The  impression 
clinging  to  her  mind,  and  of  which  she  had  spoken 
to  her  husband  the  previous  night — that  Rupert 
Trevlyn  was  on  the  eve  of  being  restored  to  his 
rights — seemed  terribly  strong  upon  her  now. 

"  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  strange-looking  man,  with 
a  foreign  look  about  him,  and  a  red  umberellar," 
continued  old  Canham.  "A  long  white  beard 
he'd  got,  sir,  like  a  goat,  and  a  odd  hat  made  of 
cloth  or  crape,  or  some  mourning  stuff.  His 
tongue  wasn't  quite  like  a  English  tongue,  either. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  but  he  was  a  lawyer,  squire  : 
nobody  else  wouldn't  surely  think  of  putting  such 
a  string  of  questions " 

"  Did  he — did  he  put  the  questions  as  an  official 
person  might  put  them  ? "  rapidly  interrupted  Mr 
Chattaway. 

Old  Canham  hesitated  ;  at  a  loss  what  precise 
reply  to  give.  "  He  put  'em  as  though  he  wanted 
answers  to  'em,"  returned  he  at  length.  "  He  said 
a  word  or  two,  sir,  that  made  me  think  he'd  been 
intimate  once  with  the  young  squire,  Mr.  Joe,  and 
he  asked  whether  his  boy  or  his  girl  had  growed 
up  most  like  him.  He  wondered,  he  said,  whether 
he  should  know  either  of  'em  by  the  likeness, 
when  he  came  to  meet  'em,  as  he  should  do  to-day 
or  to-morrow." 
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"  And  what  more  ? "  gasped  Mr.  Chattaway. 

"  There  was  nothing  more,  squire,  in  particular. 
He  took  his  elbow  off  the  winder  sill,  and  he  went 
through  the  gates  again  and  down  the  road.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  he  had  come  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  some  special  purpose  connected  with 
them  questions." 

It  seemed  so  to  somebody  else  also.  When  the 
master  of  Trevlyn  Hold  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  him  slowly  through  the  avenue  towards  home, 
a  lively  fear,  near  and  horrible,  had  replaced  that 
vague  dread  which  had  so  long  lain  latent  in  his 
heart. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   COLLECTION  IN  THE  ROAD. 

The  calm  beauty  of  the  autumn  afternoon  was 
marred  by  the  hubbub  and  commotion  of  the 
crowd  in  the  road.  The  rays  of  the  bright  sun 
came  slanting  through  the,  many-coloured  foliage 
of  the  trees,  the  deep  blue  sky  was  without  a 
cloud,  the  air  was  still,  mild,  balmy :  the  whole 
imparting  an  idea  of  peace.  But  in  that  dusty 
highway,  so  lonely  at  other  times  in  that  parti- 
cular spot,  there  had  gathered  a  throng  of  people, 
and  they  talked  and  swayed,  and  altogether  made 
much  clatter  and  disturbance. 

A  throng  that  was  momentarily  being  added 
to.  Stragglers  came  up  from  all  directions  with 
eager  eyes,  panting  breath,  and  open  mouth.  An 
accident,  such  as  this  which  had  befallen  Madam 
Chattaway  and  her  son,  is  an  event  in  a  locality 
where  accidents  are  rare.  An  overset  and  broken 
shafts   may  be   seen   any  day  in   the   streets  of 
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London,  but   in  a   rustic  place  it  is  one  of  the 
incidents  to  be  remembered  for  a  lifetime. 

The  affair  had  got  wind.  How  these  affairs 
do  get  wind — unless  the  wind  itself  propagates 
them — who  can  tell  ?  It  had  been  exaggerated 
in  the  usual  fashion.  "  Madam  was  killed ;  and 
the  dog-cart  smashed  to  pieces ;  and  the  horse 
lamed  ;  and  Mr.  Cris  wounded."  Half  the  gaping 
people  who  came  up  believed  it  all :  and  the  chief 
hubbub  was  caused,  not  so  much  by  the  discussion 
of  the  accident,  as  by  people  endeavouring  to 
explain  that  its  effects  were  less  disastrous. 

The  news  had  travelled  with  its  embellish- 
ments to  Trevlyn  Farm,  amidst  other  places ; 
and  it  brought  out  Nora.  Not  stopping  to  put 
anything  on,  she  took  her  way  to  the  spot.  Mrs. 
Ryle  was  expecting  company  that  afternoon,  and 
Nora  was  at  leisure  and  en  grande  toilette;  a 
black  silk  gown,  its  flounces  edged  with  velvet, 
and  a  cap  of  blonde  lace  trimmed  with  white 
flowers.  The  persons  who  were  gathered  on  the 
spot  made  way  for  her.  The  dog-cart  lay  partly 
in  the  ditch,  partly  out  of  it,  what  remained  of  its 
shafts  sticking  up  in  a  piteous  fashion,  and  sundry 
cracks  and  rents  visible  in  its  body.  Opposite  to 
it  was  the  grinding  machine,  its  owner  silent  now 
and  chap-fallen,  as  he  inwardly  speculated  upon 
what  the  law  could  do  to  him. 


/ 
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"Then  it's  not  true  that  madam's  killed?" 
cried  Nora,  after  listening  to  the  explanations. 

A  dozen  voices  answered  the  question.  "  Madam 
warn't  hurt  to  speak  of,  only  shook  a  bit :  she  had 
telled  'em  so  herself.  She  had  walked  off  on  Mr. 
George  Kyle's  arm,  without  waiting  for  the  carriage 
that  Mr.  Oris  had  gone  to  fetch." 

"  I'll  be  about  that  Jim  Sanders,"  retorted 
Nora,  wrathfully.  "  How  dare  he  come  bringing 
in  such  tales  ?  He  said  madam  was  lying  dead  in 
the  road." 

She  had  barely  spoken,  when  the  throng  stand- 
ing over  the  dog-cart  was  invaded  by  a  new 
comer,  one  who  had  been  walking  in  a  neighbour- 
ing field,  and  wondered  what  the  collection  could 
mean.  The  rustics  fell  back  and  stared  at  him  : 
first,  because  he  was  a  stranger ;  secondly,  because 
his  appearance  was  somewhat  out  of  the  common 
way ;  thirdly,  because  he  carried  a  red  umbrella. 
A  tall  man  with  a  long  white  beard,  a  hat,  the 
like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  by  country 
eyes,  and  a  foreign  look. 

You  will  at  once  recognise  him  for  the  traveller 
who  had  introduced  himself  at  the  parsonage  as 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Daw,  a  friend  of  its  owner.  The 
crowd,  having  had  no  such  introduction,  could 
only  stare,  marvelling  where  he  came  from,  and 
whether  he   had  dropped   from  the   clouds.     He 

VOL.  II.  o 
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had  been  out  all  the  afternoon,  taking  notes  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  since  his  conversation 
with  old  Canham — which  you  heard  related  after- 
wards to  Mr.  Chattaway,  to  that  gentleman's 
intense  dread — he  had  plunged  into  the  fields  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  There  he  had  re- 
mained, musing  and  wandering,  until  aroused  by 
the  commotion  in  the  road,  to  which  he  speedily 
made  his  way. 

"  What  has  happened  ? "  he  exclaimed.  "  An 
accident  ?" 

The  assemblage  fell  back  to  give  him  a  wide 
berth.  Rustics  are  prone  to  be  suspicious  of 
strangers,  if  their  appearance  is  peculiar,  and  not 
one  of  them  found  a  ready  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. Nora,  however,  whose  tongue  had,  perhaps, 
never  been  at  fault  in  its  whole  career,  stood  her 
ground. 

"There's  not  much  damage  done,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,"  she  said  in  her  usual  free  manner. 
"  The-  dog-cart's  the  worst.  There  it  lies.  It 
was  Cris  Chattaway's  own  ;  and  I  should  think 
it  will  be  a  lesson  to  him  not  to  be  so  fond  of 
driving  strange  horses." 

"  Is  it  to  the  Chattaways  that  the  accident  has 
occurred  ? "  asked  the  stranger. 

Nora  nodded.  She  was  stooping  down  to  sur- 
vey more  critically  the  damages  of  the  dog-cart. 
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"Cris  Chattaway  was  driving  his  mother  out," 
she  said,  rising.  "  He  was  trying  a  strange  horse, 
and  this  was  the  result,"  touching  the  near  wheel 
with  her  foot.  "Madam  was  thrown  into  the 
ditch  here." 

"  And  hurt  ? "  laconically  asked  Mr.  Daw. 

"Only  shaken — as  they  say.  But  a  shaking 
may  be  dangerous  for  one  so  delicate  as  Madam 
Chattaway.     A  pity  but  it  had  been  Aim." 

Nora  spoke  the  last  word  with  emphasis  so 
demonstrative  that  her  hearer  raised  his  eyes,  a 
questioning  wonderment  in  them.  "  Of  whom  do 
you  speak  %  "  he  said. 

"  Of  Chattaway  :  madam's  husband.  A  shaking- 
might  be  of  benefit  to  him." 

"  You  don't  like  him,  apparently,"  observed  the 
stranger. 

"  I  don't  know  who  does,"  freely  spoke  Nora. 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Daw,  quietly.  "  Then  I  am  not 
singular.     I  don't. 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?  "  she  rejoined. 

But  to  this  the  stranger  gave  no  answer ;  he 
had  evidently  no  intention  of  giving  any ;  and  the 
reticence  whetted  Nora's  curiosity  more  than  any 
answer  could  have  done,  however  obscure  or 
mysterious.  Perhaps  no  living  woman  within  a 
circuit  of  five  miles  had  a  curiosity  equal  to  that 
of  Nora  Dickson. 

c  2 
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"  Where  have  you  known  Chattaway  ? "  she 
exclaimed. 

"  It  does  not  signify,"  said  the  stranger.  "  He 
is  in  the  enjoyment  of  Trevlyn  Hold,  I  hear." 

To  say  "  I  hear,"  in  application  to  the  subject, 
imparted  the  idea  that  the  stranger  had  but  just 
come  to  the  hearing.  Nora  threw  her'  quick  black 
eyes  searchingly  upon  him. 

"  Have  you  lived  in  a  wood  not  to  know  that 
James  Chattaway  was  the  possessor  of  Trevlyn 
Hold  ? "  she  said,  with  her  characteristic  plainness 
of  speech.  "  He  has  enjoyed  it  these  twenty 
years,  to  the  exclusion  of  Rupert  Trevlyn." 

"  Rupert  Trevlyn  is  its  rightful  owner,"  said 
the  stranger,  almost  as  demonstratively  as  Nora 
herself  could  have  spoken. 

"  Ah,"  said  Nora,  with  a  sort  of  indignant  grunt, 
"  the  whole  parish  knows  that.  But  Chattaway 
has  got  possession  of  it,  you  see." 

"Why  doesn't  somebody  help  Rupert  Trevlyn 
to  his  rights  ?  " 

"  Who's  to  do  it  ? "  crossly  responded  Nora" 
"Can  you?" 

"Possibly,"  returned  the  stranger. 

Had  the  gentleman  asserted  that  he  might  pos- 
sibly help  the  moon  to  shine  by  day  instead  of 
by  night,  Nora  could  not  have  evinced  more 
intense  surprise.  "  Help — him — to — his — rights  P 
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she  slowly  repeated  in  consternation.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  say  you  could  displace  Chattaway  ? " 

"  Possibly,"  was  the  repeated  laconic  answer. 

"  Why — who  are  you  % "  uttered  the  amazed 
Nora. 

A  smile  flitted  for  a  moment  over  Mr.  Daw's 
countenance,  the  first  symptom  of  a  break  to  its 
composed  sadness.     But  he  gave  no  other  reply. 

"  Do  you  know  Rupert  Trevlyn  ? "  she  reite- 
rated. 

But  even  to  that  there  was  no  direct  answer. 
"  I  came  to  this  place  partly  to  see  Rupert 
Trevlyn,"  were  the  words  that  issued  from  his 
lips.  "  I  knew  his  father ;  he  was  my  dear 
friend." 

"Who  can  he  be  ?"  was  the  question  reiterating 
itself  in  Nora's  active  brain.  "  Are  you  a  lawyer?" 
she  asked,  the  idea  suddenly  occurring  to  her  :  as 
it  had,  you  may  remember,  to  old  Canham. 

Mr.  Daw  coughed.  "Lawyers  are  keen  men," 
was  his  answering  remark,  and  Nora  could  have 
beaten  him  for  its  tantalising  vagueness.  But 
before  she  could  say  more,  an  interruption 
occurred. 

This  conversation  had  been  carried  on  aloud  ; 
neither  the  stranger  nor  Nora  having  deemed  it 
necessaiy  to  speak  in  a  low  tone.  The  conse- 
quence of  wdiich  was,  that  those  in  the  midst  of 
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whom  they  stood  had  listened  with  open  ears, 
drawing  their  own  deductions — and  very  remark- 
able deductions  some  of  them  were.  The  knife- 
grinder — though  a  stranger  to  the  local  politics, 
and  totally  uninterested  in  them,  except  in-so-far 
as  that  those  spoken  of,  the  Chattaways,  might 
endeavour  to  bring  him  to  account  for  the  exer- 
cising of  his  trade  that  unlucky  afternoon  and 
thereby  frightening  the  horse — the  knife-grinder 
had  listened  with  the  rest.  One  conclusion  that 
lie  hastily  came  to  at  this  juncture,  was,  that  the 
remarkable-looking  gentleman  with  the  white 
beard  ivas  a  lawyer  ;  and  he  pushed  himself  to 
the  front  of  the  throng. 

"  You  be  a  lawyer,  master,"  he  broke  in,  with 
some  excitement.  "  Would  you  mind  telling  of  me 
whether  they  can  harm  me.  If  I  ain't  at  liberty 
to  ply  my  trade  under  a  road-side  hedge  but  I 
must  be  took  up  and  punished  for  it,  why,  it's  a 
fresh  wrinkle  as  I've  got  to  learn.  I've  done  it 
all  my  life ;  others  as  is  in  the  same  trade  does  it ; 
can  the  law  touch  us  ? " 

Mr.  Daw  had  turned  in  wonderment.  He  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  grinding  machine  in  con- 
nection  with  the  accident,  and  the  man's  address 
was  unintelligible.  A  score  of  voices  hastened  to 
enlighten  him,  but  before  it  was  well  done,  the 
eager  knife-grinder's  rose  above  the  rest. 
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"  Can  the  laws  touch  me  for  it,  master  ? " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  was  the  answer. 

The  man's  low  brow  scowled  fitfully  :  he  was 
somewhat  ill-looking  to  the  eye  of  a  physiogno- 
mist, "  What'll  it  cost  % "  he  roughly  said,  taking 
from  his  pocket  a  bag  in  which  was  a  handful  of 
copper  money  mixed  with  a  sprinkling  of  small 
silver,  mostly  sixpenny  and  fourpenny  pieces.  "  I 
might  have  knowed  a  lawyer  wouldn't  give  no- 
thing for  nothing,  but  I'll  pay  to  know.  If  the 
laws  can  be  down  upon  me  for  grinding  of  a  knife 
in  the  highway  as  is  open  to  the  world,  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  the  laws  is  infamous." 

He  stood  looking  at  the  stranger,  with  an  air 
and  manner  of  demand,  not  of  sup|3lication — and 
rather  insulting  demand,  too.  Mr.  Daw  showed 
no  signs  of  resenting  the  incipient  insolence  :  on 
the  contrary,  his  voice  took  a  kind  and  sympa- 
thising tone. 

"  My  good  man,  you  may  put  up  your  money. 
I  can  give  you  no  information  about  the  law, 
simply  because  I  am  ignorant  of  its  bearing  on 
these  cases.  In  the  old  days,  when  I  was  an 
inhabitant  of  England,  I  have  seen  many  a 
machine  such  as  yours  plying  its  trade  in  the 
public  roads,  and  the  law,  as  I  supposed,  could 
not  touch  them,  neither  did  it  attempt  to.  But 
that  may  be  altered  now :  there  has  been  time 
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enough  for  it :  years  and  years  have  passed  since 
I  last  set  foot  on  English  soil." 

The  razor-grinder,  frowning  none  the  less, 
thrust  his  bag  into  his  pocket  again,  and  began 
to  push  back  to  the  spot  from  whence  he  bad 
come  forward  :  the  gaping  mob  had  listened  with 
open  ears.  But  they  had  gained  little  further 
information.  Whether  he  was  a  lawyer  or  whether 
he  was  not ;  where  he  had  come  from,  and  what 
his  business  wTas  amongst  them,  unless  it  was  the 
placing  of  young  Rupert  Trevlyn  in  possession  of 
his  "  rights,"  they  could  not  tell. 

Nora  could  not  tell — and  the  fact  did  not  please 
her.  If  there  was  one  thing  that  provoked  Nora 
Dickson  more  than  all  else,  it  was  to  be  balked  in 
her  curiosity.  She  felt  that  she  had  been  balked 
now.  Turning  short  round  in  a  temper,  speaking 
not  a  syllable  to  the  stranger  by  way  of  a  polite 
adieu,  she  began  to  retrace  her  steps  to  Trevlyn 
Farm,  picking  up  the  flounces  of  her  black  silk 
gown,  and  holding  them  round  her  middle  that 
they  might  not  come  in  contact  with  the  dusty 
road. 

But — somewhat  to  her  surprise — she  found  that 
the  mysterious  stranger  had  extricated  himself 
also  from  the  busy  mob,  and  was  following  her. 
Nora  was  rather  on  the  high  ropes  just  then,  and 
wTould  not  notice  him.     He,  however,  accosted  her. 
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"  By  what  I  gathered  from  a  word  or  two  you 
let  fall,  I  should  assume  that  you  are  a  friend  of 
Rupert  Trevlyn's,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  I  hope  lam,"  said  Nora,  mollified  at  the  pros- 
pect of  enlightenment  opening  to  her.  "  Few 
folks  about  here  but  are  friends  to  him,  unless 
it's  Chattaway  and  that  lot  at  the  Hold." 

"  Then  perhaps  you  will  have  no  objection  to 
inform  me — if  you  can  inform  me — how  it  was 
that  Mr.  Chattaway  came  into  possession  of  the 
Hold,  in  place  of  young  Rupert  Trevlyn.  I  cannot 
understand  how  it  could  possibly  have  been. 
Until  I  came  here  this  day,  I  never  supposed 
but  that  the  lad,  Rupert,  was  the  squire  of  Trevlyn 
Hold." 

"Perhaps  you'll  first  of  all  tell  me  what  you 
want  the  information  for  ?  "  returned  Nora.  "  I 
don't  know  who  you  are,  sir,  remember." 

"  You  heard  me  say  I  was  a  friend  of  his 
father's  ;  I  should  like  to  be  a  friend  to  the  boy. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  monstrous  injustice 
that  he  should  not  have  succeeded  to  the  estate 
of  his  ancestors.  Has  he  been  legally  deprived 
of  it?" 

"  As  legally  as  a  legal  will  could  deprive  him," 
was  the  reply  of  Nora.  "  Legality  and  justice 
don't  always  go  together  in  our  parts  :  I  don't 
know  what  they  may  do  in  yours." 
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"  Joe  Trevlyn — my  friend — was  the  direct  heir 
to  Trevlyn  Hold.  Upon  his  death  his  son  became 
the  heir.     Why  did  he  not  succeed  ? " 

"  There  are  folks  that  say  he  was  cheated  out 
of  it,"  replied  Nora,  with  a  very  significant  sniff. 

"  Cheated  out  of  it  X  " 

"  It's  said  that  the  news  of  Rupert's  birth  was 
never  suffered  to  reach  the  ears  of  Squire  Trevlyn. 
That  the  squire  went  to  his  grave,  never  know- 
ing that  he  had  a  grandson  in  the  direct  male 
line — went  to  it  after  willing  the  estate  to  Chat- 
taway." 

"  Kept  from  it,  by  whom  ? "  eagerly  cried  Mr. 
Daw. 

"  By  those  who  had  an  interest  in  keeping  it 
from  him — Chattaway,  and  Miss  Diana  Trevlyn. 
It  is  so  said,  I  say  :  I  don't  assert  it.  There  may 
be  danger  in  speaking  too  decisively  to  a  stran- 
ger," candidlv  added  Nora. 

"There  is  no  danger  in  speaking  to  me,"  he 
frankly  said.  "  I  have  told  you  but  the  truth — 
that  I  am  a  friend  of  young  Rupert  Trevlyn's. 
Chattaway  is  not  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  never 
saw  him  in  my  life." 

Nora,  won  over  to  forget  caution  and  ill-temper, 
opened  her  heart  to  the  stranger.  She  told  him 
all  she  knew  of  the  enacted  fraud — a  tacit  fraud, 
surely,  if   not   an   active    one — she   told   him   of 
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Rupert's  friendlessness,  of  his  undesirable  posi- 
tion at  the  Hold.  Nora's  tongue,  set  going  upon 
any  grievance  which  she  felt  strongly,  could 
not  be  stopped.  It  was  like  the  wheels  of  a  clock, 
that  once  wound  up,  must  and  will  run  down. 
They  walked  on  until  the  fold-yard  gate  of  Trev- 
lyn  Farm  was  reached.  There  Nora  came  to  a 
halt.  And  there  she  was  in  the  midst  of  a  finish- 
ing oration,  delivered  with  forcible  eloquence,  and 
there  the  stranger  was  listening  eagerly,  when 
they  were  interrupted  by  George  Ryle. 

Nora  ceased  suddenly.  The  stranger  looked 
round,  and  seeing  a  gentleman-like  man  who 
evidently  belonged  in  some  way  to  Nora,  lifted 
his  hat.     George  returned  it. 

"  It's  somebody  strange  to  the  place,"  un- 
ceremoniously pronounced  Nora,  by  way  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  George.  "He  was  asking  about 
Hupert  Trevlyn." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  DANGER  COMING  VERY  CLOSE. 

If  they  had  possessed  extraordinarily  good  eyes, 
any  one  of  the  three,  they  might  have  detected  a 
head  peering  at  them  over  a  hedge  about  two 
fields  off,  in  the  direction  of  Trevlyn  Hold.  The 
head  was  Mr.  Chattaway's.  That  gentleman  rode 
home  from  the  lodge,  after  hearing  old  Canham's 
account  of  the  mysterious  visit,  in  a  state  not  to 
be  described.  Encountering  Miss  Diana,  he  dis- 
patched her  with  Octave  to  the  lodge  to  see  after 
his  wife  ;  he  met  George  Ryle,  and  told  him  his 
services  were  no  further  needed — that  madam 
wanted  neither  him  nor  the  brandy  ;  he  sent  his 
horse  to  the  stable,  and  went  in-doors  :  all  in  a 
confused  state  of  agitation,  as  if  he  scarcely  knew 
what  he  was  about. 

Dinner  was  ready  ;  the  servants  were  perplexed 
at  nobody's  coming  in  for  it,  and  they  asked  if 
the  squire  would  sit  down  to  it  without  madam. 
He   sit   down    to    dinner — in    that   awful   uncer- 
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tainty  1  No  ;  rather  would  he  steal  out  and 
poke  and  pry  about  until  he  had  learned  some- 
thing. 

He  quitted  the  house  and  plunged  into  the 
fields.  He  did  not  go  back  down  the  avenue,  go 
openly  past  the  lodge  into  the  road  :  timorous 
cowards,  with  their  fear  upon  them,  prowl  about 
stealthily — as  Chattaway  was  doing  now.  Very 
grievously  was  the  fear  upon  him. 

He  walked  hither ;  he  walked  thither :  he 
stood  for  some  minutes  stock  still  in  the  field 
which  had  once  been  so  fatal  to  poor  Mr.  Ryle  ; 
his  arms  were  folded,  his  head  was  bent,  his 
newly-awakened  imagination  was  in  unpleasant 
play.  He  crept  to  the  outer  field,  and  walked  up 
under  cover  of  its  hedge  until  he  came  opposite 
all  that  hubbub  and  confusion.  There  he  halted, 
and  picked  himself  a  peep-hole,  and  took  in  by 
degrees  all  that  was  to  be  seen  :  the  razor-grinder 
and  his  machine  near,  the  dog-cart  and  its  dilapi- 
dations yonder,  the  mob  everywhere.  Eagerly, 
breathlessly,  anxiously  did  his  restless  eyes  scan 
that  mob  ;  but  he,  upon  whom  they  hoped  to 
rest,  was  not  among  them.  For  you  may  be 
very  sure  that  Mr.  Chattaway  was  searching  after 
none  but  the  dreaded  stranger. 

Miserly  as  he  was,  he  would  have  given  a  ten 
pound  note   out  of  his  pocket  to  obtain  only  a 
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minute's  look  at  him.  He  had  been  telling  over 
all  the  enemies  he  had  ever  made,  so  far  as  he 
could  call  them  up.  Was  it  one  of  those  ? — some 
one  who  might  owe  him  a  grudge,  and  was  taking 
this  way  to  pay  it  out  ?  Or  was  it  a  danger  com- 
ing from  a  totally  unknown  quarter  ?  Ten  pounds ! 
Chattawray  would  have  given  fifty  then  for  a  good 
view  of  the  man  ;  and  his  eyes  paid  no  heed  what- 
ever to  unfriendly  thorns,  in  their  feverish  anxiety 
to  penetrate  to  the  very  last  of  that  lazy  throng, 
idling  away  the  summer's  afternoon. 

The  stranger  was  certainly  not  amongst  them. 
Chattaway  knew  every  chattering  soul  of  the  whole 
lot.  Some  of  his  unconscious  labourers  made  a 
part,  and  he  only  wished  he  dared  appear  and 
send  them  flying.  But  he  did  not  care  to  appear: 
if  ever  there  was  a  cautious  man  where  himself 
and  his  interests  were  concerned,  it  was  Chatta- 
way ;  and  he  would  not  run  the  risk  of  meeting 
this  man  openly,  face  to  face.  No,  no  ;  rather  let 
him  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  him  first,  that  he 
might  be  upon  his  guard. 

It  was  no  use  looking  any  longer  at  the  debris 
in  the  road  and  the  gatherers  round  it.  The  state 
of  the  dog-cart  did  not  tend  to  soothe  his  feelings 
by  any  means  ;  neither  did  the  sight  of  George 
Byle,  who  passed  through  the  crowd  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  own  home  :  he  could  see  what  a  pretty 
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penny  it  would  take  to  repair  the  one  ;  he  knew 
not  how  many  pence  it  might  take  to  set  to  rights 
any  mischief  being  hatched  by  the  other.  Mr. 
Chattaway  turned  away.  He  bore  along  noise- 
lessly by  the  side  of  the  hedge,  and  then  over  a 
stile  into  a  lower  field,  and  then  into  another. 
That  brought  him  in  view  of  Trevlyn  Farm,  and 
— and — what  did  his  restless  eyes  catch  sight  of  ? 

Leaning  on  the  fold-yard  gate  inside,  dressed  up 
in  a  style  that  was  not  often  seen,  stood  Nora 
Dickson  ;  on  the  other  side  was  George  Ryle,  and 
with  him  one  who  might  be  recognised  at  the  first 
glance — the  strange-looking  man,  with  his  white 
hair,  his  red  umbrella,  and  his  queer  hat,  as  des- 
cribed by  old  Canham.  There  could  be  no  mis- 
take about  it ;  he  it  was  :  and  the  perspiration 
poured  off  the  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold  in  his  mor- 
tal fear. 

What  were  they  hatching,  those  three  ?  what 
were  they  hatching  %  That  it  did  look  suspicious 
must  be  confessed,  to  one  whose  fears  were  awak- 
ened, as  were  Chatta way's  ;  for  their  heads  were  in 
close  contact,  and  their  attention  absorbed.  Was 
he  stopping  at  Trevlyn  Farm,  this  man  of  treason  ? 
Undoubtedly  he  was  :  else  why  should  Nora  Dick- 
son be  decked  out  in  company  attire  ?  Chattaway 
had  always  believed  George  Kyle  to  be  a  rogue, 
but  now  he  knew  him  to  be  one. 
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It  was  a  pity  that  Chattaway  could  not  be  lis- 
tening as  well  as  peeping.  He  would  but  have  beard 
the  gentleman  explain  to  George  Ryle  who  he 
was  ;  his  name,  his  calling,  and  where  he  was 
visiting  in  Barbrook  :  so  far,  Chattaway 's  doubts 
would  have  been  at  rest ;  but  he  would  have  heard 
no  worse.  George  was  less  impulsive  than  Nora, 
and  would  not  be  likely  to  enter  on  the  discussion 
of  the  claims  of  Rupert  Trevlyn  versus  Chattaway, 
with  a  new  acquaintance. 

A  very  few  minutes,  and  they  separated.  The 
conversation  had. been  general  since  George  came 
up  ;  not  a  word  having  been  said  that  could  have 
frightened  intruding  ears.  Nora  hastened  in- 
1  doors ;  George  turned  off  to  his  rick-yard  ;  and  the 
stranger  stood  in  the  road  and  gazed  leisurely 
about  him,  as  if  he  were  considering  the  points 
for  a  sketch  in  water  colours.  Presently  he  dis- 
appeared from  Chattaway' s  view. 

That  gentleman,  taking  a  short  while  to  recover 
himself,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  might  as 
well  disappear  too,  in  the  direction  of  his  home  ; 
where  no  doubt  the  dinner  was  arrested,  and  its 
hungry  candidates  speculating  upon  what  could 
have  become  of  the  master.  It  was  of  no  use  his 
remaining  where  he  was.  He  had  ascertained  one 
point — that  the  dreaded  enemy  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  him.     More  than  that  he  did  not  see 
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that  he  could  ascertain,  in  this  early  stage.  He 
could  not  go  boldly  up  to  Nora  or  to  George  Ryle, 
tax  them  with  their  treachery,  and  demand  who 
and  what  the  stranger  was ;  he  could  still  less 
go  to  the  man  himself.  Cunning  must  be  met 
with  cunning ;  and  the  owner  of  Trevlyn  Hold 
would  no  more  have  confessed  to  any  fear  or  doubt 
upon  him  that  he  should  lose  Trevlyn  Hold,  than 
he  would  have  resigned  that  desirable  possession 
voluntarily. 

He  wiped  his  damp  face  and  set  forth  on  his 
walk  home,  stepping  out  pretty  briskly.  It  was 
as  undesirable  that  suspicion  should  be  directed 
towards  his  fear  by  those  at  home,  as  by  any,  out. 
Were  only  an  inkling  of  his  fear  to  get  abroad, 
it  seemed  to  Chattaway  that  it  would  be  half  the 
business  towards  wresting  Trevlyn  Hold  from  him : 
he  would  not  have  it  known  that  he  feared  it 
could  be  wrested  from  him.  He  walked  on  there- 
fore briskly,  concocting  a  tale  to  account  for  his 
delay — that  he  had  been  to  see  a  cow  that  was  ill. 

With  the  motion  of  walking,  his  courage  par- 
tially came  back  to  him  ;  so  exhilarating  is  bodily 
action  on  the  human  mind.  The  reaction  once 
set  in,  his  hopes  went  up,  until  he  almost  began 
to  despise  his  recent  terrible  fear.  It  was  absurd, 
he  reasoned  with  himself ;  absurd  to  suppose  this 
stranger  could  have  anything  to   do  with  himself 
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and  Rupert  Trevlyn.  He  was  but  some  inquisi- 
tive traveller  looking  about  the  place  for  bis 
amusement,  and  in  so  doing  had  picked  up  bits 
of  gossip,  and  was  seeking  further  information 
about  them — all  to  while  away  an  idle  hour.  Be- 
sides, the  will  was  the  Squire's  will,  and  it  could 
not  be  set  aside ;  in  our  well-governed  country,  a 
dead  man's  will,  legally  made,  was  held  inviolate. 
If  all  the  old  women  philanthropists  of  the  king- 
dom ranged  themselves  into  a  body  and  took  up 
the  cause  of  Rupert  Trevlyn,  they  could  not  act 
against  that  will.  What  a  fool  he  had  been  to 
put  himself  in  a  fever  on  account  of  the  man  ! 

These  consoling  thoughts  drowning  the  mind's 
latent  dread —  or  rather  making  believe  to  do  so, 
for  that  the  dread  was  there  yet,  and  would  not 
be  drowned,  Chattaway  was  miserably  conscious 
of — he  paced  along  quicker  and  quicker.  At  last 
it  came  to  a  run,  and  in  turning  into  another 
field,  he  nearly  knocked  down  a  man  running  in 
the  same  direction,  and  who  had  come  up  at  right 
angles :  a  labourer  named  Hatch,  who  worked 
on  his  farm. 

It  was  a  good  opportunity  for  Mr.  Chattaway  to 
let  off  a  little  of  his  ill-humour,  and  he  demanded 
where  the  man  had  been  skulking,  and  why  he 
was  away  from  his  work.  Hatch  deprecatingly 
answered  that,  hearing  of  the  accident  to  madam 
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and  the  young  squire,  lie  and  his  fellow-labourers 
had  been  induced  to  run  to  the  spot  in  the  hope 
of  affording  help. 

"Hold  your  tongue/'  said  Mr.  Chattaway. 
"  Help  !  you  went  off  to  see  what  there  was  to  be 
seen  and  for  nothing  else,  leaving  the  rick  half 
made.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  dock  you  of  a  half- 
day's  pay.  What  ?  Not  been  away  five  minutes  % 
Why,  it's— it's " 

He  came  to  a  momentary  standstill.  He  could 
not  say,  as  he  was  about  to  do,  "it's  a  good  twenty 
since  I  saw  you  there,"  for  that  would  have  be- 
trayed more  than  he  wished  to  betray.  He 
changed  the  words. 

"  You  have  been  there  ever  so  long  ;  you  know 
you  have.  Is  there  such  a  deal  to  look  at  in  a 
broken  dog-cart,  that  you  and  the  rest  of  you  must 
neglect  my  work  ?  " 

The  man  took  off  his  straw  hat  and  rubbed  his 
hair  gently  :  his  common  resort  when  in  a  quan- 
dary. They  had  hindered  a  great  deal  more  time 
than  was  necessary,  even  allowing  that  their  going 
to  the  scene  of  action  was  essential ;  and  they  had 
certainly  not  bargained  for  its  getting  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  squire.  Hatch,  too  simple  or 
too  honest  to  invent  ready  excuses,  could  only 
make  the  best  of  the  naked  facts  as  they  stood. 

"  'Twarn't  looking  at  the  dog-cart  what  kep'  us, 
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squire.  'Twere  listening  to  a  strange-looking  gen- 
tleman what  were  there  :  a  man  with  a  white  beard 
and  a  red  ombirella.  He  were  talking  about  this 
here  place,  Trevlyn  Hold,  a  saying  as  it  belonged 
to  Master  Rupert,  and  he  were  a-going  to  help 
him  to  it." 

Chattaway  turned  away  his  face.  Instinct 
taught  him  that  even  this  stolid  serf  should  not 
see  the  cold  moisture  that  suddenly  oozed  out 
from  its  every  pore.  "  What  did  he  say  ? "  he 
cried,  commanding  his  voice  to  an  accent  of  scorn. 

Hatch  considered.  And  you — who  heard  what 
the  man  with  the  white  beard  really  did  say — 
must  not  too  greatly  blame  the  exaggeration  of 
the  reply.  Hatch  did  not  purposely  deceive  his 
master  ;  but  he  did  what  a  great  many  of  us  are 
apt  to  do — he  answered  according  to  the  impres- 
sion on  his  imagination.  He  and  the  rest  of  the 
listeners  had  drawn  their  own  conclusions,  and  it 
was  in  accordance  with  those  conclusions  he  now 
spoke,  rather  than  with  the  actual  words  he  had 
heard.  Had  anybody  told  Hatch  he  was  telliog 
untruths,  he  would  have  stared  in  amazement. 

"  He  said  for  one  thing,  squire,  as  he  didn't  like 
you.     It  were " 

"  How  does  he  know  me  ? "  broke  from  Mr. 
Chattaway,  in  his  impulsiveness. 

"  Nora  Dickson — 'twere  she  he  were  talking  to 
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— asked  him,  but  he  wouldn't  answer.  He's  a 
lawyer,  he  is,  and " 

*  How  do  you  know  that  he's  a  lawyer  ? "  again 
interrupted  Mr.  Chattaway. 

"  'Cause  he  said  it,"  was  the  prompt  reply  of 
Hatch.  And  the  man  had  no  idea  that  it  was  an 
untruthful  one.  He  as  much  believed  the  white- 
bearded  stranger  to  be  a  lawyer  as  that  he  himself 
was  a  day  labourer.  "  He  said  as  he  had  come 
here  to  help  Master  Rupert  to  his  rights ;  he  said 
as  he  had  come  to  displace  you  from  'em.  Our 
hairs  stood  all  a  end  to  hear  him,  squire." 

"Who  is  he? — where  does  he  come  from?" 
And  to  save  his  very  life  Chattaway  could  not 
have  helped  the  words  issuing  forth  in  gasps. 

"  He  never  said  where  he  come  from — save  that 
he  hadn't  been  in  England  for  a  many  year.  We 
was  a  wondering  among  ourselves  where  he  come 
from,  after  he  walked  off  with  Nora  Dickson." 

"  Does  she  know  ? " 

"  No,  that  her  don't,  squire.  He  come  up  while 
she  were  a  standing  there,  and  she  wondered  who 
he  were,  like  we  did.  'Twere  through  her  asking 
of  him  questions  that  he  said  so  much." 

"But — what  has  he  to  do  with  my  affairs? 
— what  has  he  to  do  with  Rupert  Trevlyn?" 
passionately  rejoined  Mr.  Chattaway. 

It  was   a   query   that   Hatch    was    unable    to 
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answer,  and  lie  had  recourse  to  his  hair  again. 
"  He  said  as  he  were  a  friend  of  the  dead  heir, 
Mr.  Joe — I  mind  well  he  said  that — and  he  said 
as  he  had  come  to  this  here  place  partly  to  see 
Master  Rupert.  He  didn't  seem  to  have  knowed 
afore  as  Master  Rupert  had  not  got  the  Hold,  and 
JSTora  Dickson — she's  free  of  tongue,  she  is — asked 
if  he'd  lived  in  a  wood  not  to  ha'  knowed  that. 
So  then  he  said  as  he  should  help  him  to  his 
rights,  and  Nora  she  said,  '  What !  and  displace 
Chattaway  % '  and  he  said,  '  Yes.'  We  was  so  took 
aback,  squire,  that  we  stopped  a  bit  longer  maybe 
nor  we  ought,  and  that's  what  it  was  as  kep'  us 
from  the  rick." 

Every  pulse  of  his  heart  beating  to  violence, 
every  drop  of  blood  coursing  on  in  fiery  heat,  the 
master  of  Trevlyn  Hold  reached  his  home.  He 
went  in-doors,  and  left  his  hat  in  the  hall,  and 
entered  the  dining-room,  like  a  man  in  some 
awful  dream.  A  friend  of  Joe  Trevlyn's  ! — come 
to  help  Rupert  to  his  rights  ! — to  displace  him ! 
the  words  were  ringing  their  changes  on  his 
brain. 

They  had  not  waited  dinner.  It  had  been  Miss 
Diana's  pleasure  that  it  should  be  commenced,  and 
Mr.  Chattaway  took  a  seat  mechanically.  Mecha- 
nically he  heard  that  his  wife  had  declined  par- 
taking of  it — had  been   sick   when   she  reached 
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home  ;  that  Rupert,  after  a  hasty  meal,  had  gone 
up-stairs  to  lie  down,  at  the  recommendation  of 
Miss  Diana ;  that  Oris  had  now  gone  to  the 
damaged  dog-cart.  He  was  as  a  man  stunned. 
Miss  Diana,  who  in  his  absence  had  taken  the 
head  of  the  table,  called  for  a  warm  plate,  and 
sent  some  meat  to  Mr.  Chattaway.  He  put  a 
mouthful  in  his  mouth,  and  found  he  could  not 
swallow  it. 

"  Have  you  dined  out  ? "  inquired  Miss  Diana, 
perceiving  that  he  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork. 

"  No  ;  but  I  am  not  hungry.  I'll  have  a  drop 
of  brandy-and-water,  I  think.  Get  some  hot 
water,  James,"  he  added  to  the  servant. 

The  man  brought  the  water,  and  Maude  rose 
from  her  seat  and  mixed  the  liquor.  She  placed 
the  glass  before  him,  and  hastened  to  bring  some 
biscuits.  "They  are  very  nice,"  she  said,  in  a 
timid  voice.  "  Fresh  made  to-day."  It  was  im- 
possible for  Maude  Trevlyn  to  speak  otherwise 
than  timidly  to  Mr.  Chattaway. 

"  No,  my  dear,  thank  you.  I  can't  eat  them 
now." 

Was  it  Chattaivay  speaking  in  that  gentle  tone 
— in  those  affectionate  words  ?  Maude  blushed 
with  the  novelty,  and  Octave  looked  up  in  amaze- 
ment. Octave  came  to  the  conclusion  that  her 
papa   believed   he   had   been    speaking    to    her. 
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Octave  Chattaway  had  yet  to  learn  that  there  is 
nothing  like  the  near  anticipation  of  some  dread- 
ful evil  for  taking  the  spirit  out  of  a  man  or  a 
woman.     Chattaway  felt  utterly  unmanned. 

The  cloth  was  removed,  and  the  dessert  placed 
upon  the  table.  After  eating  a  little  fruit,  the 
younger  ones  dispersed  ;  Maude  went  upstairs  to 
see  how  Mrs.  Chattaway  was ;  the  rest  to  the 
drawing-room.  The  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold 
paced  the  carpet,  lost  in  thought.  It  was  broken 
in  upon  by  Miss  Diana, 

"  Squire,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Rupert  Trevlyn.  I  fear  he  may  be  falling 
into  worse  health  than  usual  :  it  must  be  looked 
to,  and  more  care  taken  of  him.  I  intend  to  buy 
him  a  pony  to  ride  to  and  fro  between  here  and 
Blackstone." 

Had  Miss  Diana  expressed  her  intention  to 
purchase  ten  ponies  for  Rupert,  it  would  have  made 
no  impression  then  on  Chattaway.  In  his  terrible 
suspense  and  fear,  a  pony  more  or  less  was  as  an 
insignificant  thing,  and  he  received  the  announce- 
ment  in  meek  silence,  to  the  intense  surprise  of 
Miss  Diana,  who  had  expected  to  see  him  turn 
round  in  a  blaze  of  anger. 

"  Are  you  not  well  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Well  ?  Quite  well.  I— I  heated  myself  with 
riding,  and — and  feel   chilly  for   it   now.     What 
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should   hinder  my  being  well  ? "   he  continued, 
resentfully. 

"  I  say  I  shall  buy  a  pony  for  Rupert.  Those 
walks  backwards  and  forwards  to  Blackstone  are 
too  much  for  him.  I  think  it  must  be  they  which 
are  making  him  feel  so  ill  ;  so  I  shall  buy  a  pony 
for  him." 

"I  wish  you'd  not  bother  me  I "  peevishly  re- 
joined Chattaway.  "  Buy  it,  if  you  like.  What  do 
I  care  ? " 

"  I'll  thank  you  to  be  civil  to  one,  Mr.  Chatta- 
way," said  Miss  Diana,  with  emphasis.  "  It  is  of  no 
use  your  being  put  out  about  this  business  of  Cris 
and  the  accident ;  and  that's  what  you  are,  I  sup- 
pose.    Fretting  over  it  won't  mend  it." 

Mr.  Chattaway  caught  at  the  mistake,  eagerly 
favouring  it.  "  It  was  such  an  idiotic  trick,  to 
put  an  untried  horse  into  harness,  and  to  let  it 
smash  the  dog-cart ! "  he  cried.  "  Cris  did  it  in 
direct  disobedience,  too.  I  had  told  him  he  should 
not  buy  that  horse." 

"  Cris  does  many  things  in  disobedience,"  calmly 
rejoined  Miss  Diana.  "  I  hope  it  has  not  injured 
Edith." 

"  She  must  have  been  foolish " 

A  ring  at  the  hall  bell — a  loud,  long,  imperative 
ring — and  Mr.  Chattaway 's  voice  abruptly  stopped. 
He  stopped  :  stopped  in  his  walk,  and  stood  stock 
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still  in  the  midst  of  the  carpet,  his  eyes  and  ears 
alike  open,  his  head  bent  forward,  his  whole  senses 
on  the  alert.  A  prevision  rushed  over  him  that 
the  messenger  of  evil  had  come. 

"  Are  you  expecting  any  one  ?  "  inquired  Miss 
Diana. 

"  Be  still,  can't  you  ?  "  almost  shrieked  Chatta- 
way,  throwing  his  hands  aloft  as  in  imploring 
agony.     Her  voice  hindered  his  listening. 

They  were  opening  the  hall  door  then,  and 
Chattaway's  face  was  turning  to  a  livid  pallor. 
There  appeared  to  ensue  a  colloquy,  and  then 
James  came  into  the  room. 

"A gentleman,  sir,  is  asking  to  see  Mr. Rupert." 

"  What  gentleman  ? "  interposed  Miss  Diana, 
before  Chattaway  could  move  or  look. 

"  I  don't  know  him,  ma'am/'  replied  James. 
u  He  seems  strange  to  the  place.  He  has  got  a 
white  beard,  and  looks  foreign." 

"  He  wants  Mr.  Rupert,  did  you  say  ? " 

"When  I  opened  the  door,  first,  ma'am,  he 
asked  if  he  could  see  young  Squire  Trevlyn  ;  so  I 
wanted  to  know  who  he  meant,  and  said  my  mas- 
ter, Mr.  Chattaway,  was  the  squire,  and  he  replied 
that  he  meant  the  rightful  squire,  Master  Rupert, 
the  son  of  Squire  Trevlyn's  heir,  Mr.  Joe,  who  had 
died  abroad.     He  is  waiting,  ma'am." 

Chattaway  turned  his  white  face  upon  the  man. 
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His  trembling  hands,  his  stealthy  movements, 
showed  his  abject  terror ;  even  his  very  voice, 
which  had  dropped  to  the  lowest  whisper. 

"  Mr.  Rupert's  in  bed,  and  can't  be  seen,  James. 
Go  and  say  so." 

Miss  Diana  had  stood  in  utter  amazement — first, 
at  the  words  repeated  by  James  ;  secondly,  at  Mr. 
Chattaway's  strange  demeanour.  "  Why,  who  is 
it  ? "  she  cried  to  the  servant. 

"  He  didn't  say  his  name,  ma'am.     He " 

"Will  you  go,  James?"  hoarsely  cried  Mr. 
Chattaway.     a  Go — go  !     Get  rid  of  the  man  ? " 

"  But  he  shall  not  get  rid  of  him,"  interrupted 
Miss  Diana.  "  I  shall  see  the  man,  It  is  the 
strangest  message  I  have  ever  heard  in  my  life- 
What  are  you  thinking  of,  squire?" 

"Be  still !  Stop  where  you  are  ! "  returned  Mr. 
Chattaway,  arresting  Miss  Diana's  progress  to  the 
door.  "Do  you  hear,  James  %  Go  and  get  rid  of 
this  man.     Turn  him  out,  at  any  cost." 

Did  Mr.  Chattaway  fear  that  the  visitor  had 
come  to  take  possession  of  the  house  in  Rupert's 
name  %  Miss  Diana  could  only  look  at  him  in 
wonderment.  His  face  was  the  hue  of  the  grave  ; 
drops  of  water  were  pouring  from  it ;  he  was  evi- 
dently almost  beside  himself  with  some  wild 
terror.  For  once  in  her  life  she  did  not  assert 
her  will,  but  suffered  James  to  leave  the  room 
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and   "  get  rid  "  of  the  visitor  in  obedience  to  Mr. 
Chattaway. 

He  appeared  to  have  no  trouble  in  accomplish- 
ing it.  A  moment,  and  the  hall  door  was  heard 
to  close  upon  him.  Chattaway  opened  that  of  the 
dining-room. 

"  What  did  he  say  ? " 

"  He  said  nothing,  sir,  except  that  he'd  call 
again." 

"James,  does  he — does  he  look  like  a  mad- 
man ? "  cried  Mr.  Chattaway,  his  tone  changing  to 
what  might  almost  be  called  entreaty.  "Is  he 
insane,  do  you  think  ?  I  could  not  let  a  madman 
stop  in  the  house,  you  know." 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,  I'm  sure.  His  words  were 
very  odd,  but  he  didn't  seem  mad." 

Mr.  Chattaway  closed  the  door  on  the  servant 
and  turned  to  his  sister-in-law,  who  was  regarding- 
him  in  doubt,  more  puzzled  than  she  had  ever 
been  in  her  life. 

"  I  think  it  is  you  who  are  mad,  Chattaway." 

"  Hush,  Diana !  I  have  heard  of  this  man 
before.     Sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  you  about  him." 

He  had  come  to  a  rapid  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  better  to  tell  her,  to  make  her  the  con- 
fidant of  the  terrible  news  come  to  light.  Not  of 
his  own  fears,  or  of  the  latent  dread  which  had  lain 
deep  in  his  heart :  only  of  this  that  he  had  heard. 
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We  have  seen  how  the  words  of  the  stranger 
had  been  exaggerated  by  Hatch  to  Mr.  Chatta- 
way, and  perhaps  he  now  unconsciously  exagge- 
rated Hatch's  words  to  him.  Miss  Diana  listened 
in  consternation.  A  lawyer ! — come  down  here 
to  depose  them  from  Trevlyn  Hold,  and  institute 
Eupert  in  it  !  "I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing !" 
she  exclaimed.  "  He  can't  do  it,  you  know,  Chat- 
taway." 

Chattaway  coughed  ruefully.  "  Of  course  he 
can't.  At  least,  I  don't  see  how  he  can,  or  how 
anybody  else  can.  My  opinion  is  that  the  man  is 
mad." 

Diana  Trevlyn  was  falling  into  thought.  "A 
friend  of  Joe's  !"  she  mused  aloud.  "  Chattaway, 
could  Joe  have  left  a  will  ? " 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  Chattaway.  He  had  thought 
the  case  over  and  over  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
knew  no  harm  could  come  from  that  quarter. 
"  If  Joe  Trevlyn  did  leave  a  will,  it  would  be  null 
and  void,"  he  said.  "  He  died  in  his  father's  life- 
time, and  the  property  was  not  his  to  leave." 

"  True.  There  can  be  no  possibility  of  danger," 
she  added,  after  a  pause.  "  We  may  dismiss  all 
fear  as  the  idle  wind." 

"  I  wonder  whether  Rupert  knows  anything  of 
this?" 

"  Rupert !     What  should  he  know  of  it  ? " 
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"  I  can't  say,"  returned  Mr.  Chattaway,  signifi- 
cantly. "  I  think — I  tliink  I'll  go  up  and  ask  him," 
he  added,  in  a  sort  of  feverish  impulse. 

Without  a  moment's  pause,  not  waiting  to  hear 
what  Miss  Diana  was  saying,  he  hastened  up 
the  stairs  to  Rupert's  room.  But  the  room  was 
empty  ! 

Mr.  Chattaway  stood  transfixed.  He  had  fully 
believed  Rupert  to  be  in  his  bed,  and  the  silent 
bed,  impressed,  seemed  to  mock  him.  A  strangely 
wild  fear  came  over  him  that  Rupert's  pretence  of 
going  to  bed  had  been  but  a  ruse — that  he  was 
gone  out  to  meet  that  dangerous  stranger. 

He  flew  down  the  stairs  like  one  possessed  ;  he 
dashed  into  rooms,  shouting  "  Rupert !  Rupert ! " 
The  household  stole  forth  to  look  at  him,  and  the 
walls  echoed  the  name,  "  Rupert !  Rupert ! "  But 
from  Rupert  himself  there  came  no  answer.  He 
was  not  in  the  Hold. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  MEETING  AT  MARK   CANHAM'S. 

Rupert's  leaving  the  Hold,  however,  had  been 
a  very  innocent  matter.  The  evening  sun  was 
setting  gloriously,  and  he  thought  he  would  stroll 
out  for  a  few  minutes  before  going  to  his  cham- 
ber. When  he  reached  the  lodge  he  went  in  and 
flung  himself  on  the  settle,  opposite  old  Canham 
and  his  pipe. 

"  How's  madam  \ "  asked  the  old  man.  "  What 
an  accident  it  might  have  been  ! " 

"  So  it  might,"  assented  Rupert.  "  Madam  mil 
be  better  after  a  night's  rest.  Cris  might  have 
killed  her.     I  wonder  how  he'd  have  felt  then  % " 

When  Rupert  came  to  an  anchor,  no  matter 
where,  he  was  somewhat  unwilling  to  move 
from  it.  The  settle  was  no  comfortable  seat, 
rather  the  contrary :  but  Rupert  stuck  to  it, 
talking  and  laughing  with  old  Canham.  Ann 
was  at  the  window,  catching  what  remained  of 
the  fading  light  for  her  sewing. 
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"Here's  that  stranger  gentleman  again, father!" 
she  suddenly  exclaimed  in  a  whisper. 

Old  Canham  turned  his  head,  and  Rupert 
turned  his.  The  gentleman  with  the  beard  was 
going  by  in  the  direction  of  Trevlyn  Hold,  as  if 
about  to  make  a  call  there. 

"  Ay,  that's  him,"  cried  old  Canham. 

"  What  a  queer-looking  chap  ! "  exclaimed 
Rupert.     "  "Who  is  he  ? " 

"  I  can't  make  out,"  was  old  Canham's  reply. 
"  Me  and  Ann  have  been  a-talking  of  him.  He 
came  strolling  inside  the  gates  this  afternoon  with 
a  red  umbereller,  a-looking  here  and  a-looking 
there,  and  at  last  he  see  us,  and  come  up  and 
asked  what  place  this  was  ;  and  when  I  told  him 
it  was  Trevlyn  Hold,  he  said  Trevlyn  Hold  was 
what  he  had  been  seeking  for,  and  he  stood  there 
talking,  a  matter  o'  twenty  minutes,  leaning  his 
arms  on  the  winder-sill.  He  thought  you  was 
the  squire,  Master  Rupert.  He  had  got  a  red 
umbereller,"  repeated  old  Canham,  as  if  the  fact 
were  something  remarkable. 

Rupert  glanced  up  in  surprise.  "  Thought  I 
was  the  squire  ? " 

"He  came  into  this  neighbourhood,  he  said, 
believing  nothing  less  but  that  you  were  the 
rightful  squire,  and  he  couldn't  make  out  yet  why 
you  were  not :  he  had  been  away  from  England 
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a  many  years,  he  said,  and  had  been  believing  it 
all  the  while.  He  said  you  were  the  true  squire, 
and  you  should  be  helped  to  your  rights." 

"  Why  !  who  can  he  be  ? "  exclaimed  Rupert, 
in  excitement. 

"Ah,  that's  it — who  can  he  be,"  returned  old 
Canham.  "  Me  and  Ann  have  been  a-marvelling. 
He  said — leastways,  he  as  good  as  said — that  he 
used  to  be  a  friend  of  the  dead  heir,  Mr.  Joe. 
Master  Rupert,  who  knows  but  he  may  be  some- 
body come  to  place  you  in  the  Hold  ? " 

Rupert  was  leaning  forward  on  the  settle,  his 
elbow  on  his  knee,  his  eyes  fixed  on  old  Canham. 

"  How  could  he  do  that  ? "  he  asked  after  a 
pause.     "  How  could  anybody  do  it  ? " 

"  It's  not  for  us  to  say  how,  Master  Rupert. 
If  anybody  in  these  parts  could  have  said  how  it 
could  be  done,  maybe  you'd  have  been  in  it 
long  afore  this.  That  there  stranger  is  a  'cute 
'un,  I  know.  White  beards  always  is  a  sign  of 
wisdom." 

Rupert  laughed.  "  I  suppose  you  are  thinking 
of  the  patriarchs  :  and  we  are  apt  to  attribute 
wisdom  to  them.  That  man,  now  gone  by,  struck 
me  as  not  an  inapt  representation  of  our  ideas 
of  a  patriarch,  as  shown  to  us  in  pictures. 
Only " 

"He  ain't  broad  enough,"  interrupted  old  Can- 
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ham ;  and  Rupert  laughed  again  at  the  earnest 
tone.  "  Look  at  them  patriarchs  on  the  east 
winder  at  church,  Master  Rupert ;  what  fine 
broad  men  they  be !  This  one's  a  lawyer,  as  it 
strikes  me,  and  if  he  is  come  to  help  you  to  your 
rights,  we  shall  all  bless  him  for  't." 

"  Look  here,  Mark.  It  is  no  good  going  over 
that    ground    again.     I    have    heard    about    my 

1  rights '  until  I  am  tired.  The  subject  vexes  me  ; 
it  makes  me  cross  from  its  very  hopelessness. 
I  wish  I  had  been  born  without  rights." 

"  But  you  weren't  born  without  'em,"  contended 
old  Canham.  "  Your  grandfather  was  the  squire 
of  Trevlyn  Hold  ;  and  Mr.  Joe,  he  was  the  heir — 

after  the  first  heir,  Mr.  Rupert,  died and  you  be 

Mr.  Joe's  son.     You  weren't  born  without  rights." 

"  Old  ground,  old  ground,  Mark,"  cried  Rupert 
impatiently.  "  I  wish  you'd  not  go  over  it.  It's 
all  true  enough ;  I  know  it  as  well  as  you  :  my 
grandfather  was  the  squire  of  Trevlyn  Hold,  and 
my  father  was  his  heir,  and  I  am  my  father's  son. 
But  there  the  rights  end.  The  rights  are  Chatta- 
way's  :  and  they  never  can  be  mine." 

"  This  stranger,  when  he  called  you  the  heir  of 
Trevlyn  Hold,  and  I  told  him  you  were  not  the 
heir,  he  said  I  was  right ;  you  were  not  the  heir, 
but  the  owner,"  persisted  old  Canham. 

"Then  he   knew  nothing  about  it,"   returned 
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Rupert.  "  It's  impossible  that  Chattaway  can  be 
put  out  of  Trevlyn  Hold." 

"  Master  Rupert,  there  has  always  been  a  feeling* 
upon  me  that  he  will  be  put  out  of  it/'  resumed 
old  Canham.  "He  came  to  it  by  wrongs,  and 
wrongs  never  lasts  out  to  the  end  without  being 
righted.  Who  knows  that  the  same  feeling  ain't 
on  Chattaway?  He  turned  the  colour  o'  my 
Sunday  smock  frock  when  I  telled  him  o'  this 
stranger's  having  been  here  and  what  he'd  said." 

"  Did  you  tell  him  ? "  quickly  cried  Rupert. 

"  I  telled  him.  I  didn't  mean  to,  but  it  come 
out  of  me  uncautious-like.  I  called  you  the 
young  heir  to  his  face,  and  I  excused  myself  by 
saying  that  him,  the  stranger,  had  been  a-calling 
you  so,  and  I  spoke  out  the  same  without  thought. 
Then  in  course,  he  wanted  to  know  what  stranger, 
and  all  about  him.  It  was  when  madam  was 
resting  here  after  the  accident.  Chattaway  rode 
by  and  saw  her,  and  got  off  his  horse  :  it  was  the 
first  he  knew  of  the  accident.  If  what  I  said 
didn't  frighten  him,  I  never  had  a  day's  rheu- 
matiz  in  my  life.  His  face  went  as  white  as 
madam's." 

"  Chattaway  go  white  !"  scoffed  Rupert.  "What 
next  ?  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mark ;  you  fancy 
things.  Aunt  Edith  may  have  been  white  :  she 
often   is  ;    but   not   he.     Chattaway  knows   that 
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Trevlyn  Hold  is  his,  safe  and  sure.  Nothing  can 
take  it  from  him — unless  Squire  Trevlyn  came 
to  life  again  and  made  a  fresh  will.  He's  not 
likely  to  do  that,  Mark." 

"  No  ;  he's  not  likely  to  do  that,"  assented  the 
old  man.  "  Once  we  be  out  of  this  world,  Master 
Rupert,  we  don't  come  back  again.  The  in- 
justice that  we  have  left  behind  us — and  some  of 
us  do  leave  injustice — can't  be  repaired  in  that 
way." 

Rupert  rose.  He  went  to  the  window,  opened 
it,  and  leaned  out,  whistling.  He  was  tired  of 
the  subject  of  "injustice"  as  touching  himself; 
he  had  long  believed  it  to  be  a  theme  entirely 
unprofitable.  He  whistled  through  a  whole  piece 
of  music  that  Maude  was  in  the  habit  of  playing, 
and  was  recommencing  it  when  the  tall  man  with 
the  white  beard  came  back  again  down  the 
avenue. 

Mr.  Daw,  for  he  it  was,  had  the  red  umbrella 
in  his  hand.  He  turned  his  head  to  the  window 
as  he  passed  it,  looked  steadily  at  Rupert,  paused, 
went  close  up,  and  put  his  hand  on  Rupert's 
arm. 

'"  You  are  Rupert  Trevlyn  ! " 

"  That  is  my  name,"  replied  Rupert. 

"  I  should  have  known  you  anywhere  by  your 
resemblance  to  your  father ;  I  should  have  known 
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you  had  I  met  you  in  the  crowded  streets  of 
London.     You  are  wonderfully  like  him." 

"  Where  did  you  know  my  father  ? "  inquired 
Rupert. 

In  place  of  answer  the  stranger  opened  the 
house  door  and  stepped  into  the  room.  Ann 
curtseyed  ;  old  Canham  rose  and  stood  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand — that  white  beard  seemed  to 
demand  respect.  He — the  stranger — took  Ru- 
pert's hand  in  his. 

"  I  have  been  up  to  the  house  to  inquire  for 
you  :  but  they  told  me  you  were  not  well,  and 
had  gone  to  rest." 

"Did  they?"  said  Rupert.  "I  had  intended 
to  lie  down,  but  the  evening  was  so  pleasant  that 
I  came  out  instead.  You  spoke  of  my  father : 
Did  you  know  him  \ " 

"I  knew  him  very  well,"  said  the  stranger, 
taking  the  seat  which  Ann  Canham  had  been 
dusting  with  her  apron  before  offering ;  a  cere- 
mony, the  dusting,  which  she  apparently  con- 
sidered to  be  a  mark  of  respect.  "  Though  my 
acquaintance  with  him  was  short,  it  was  close. 
Do  you  know  who  baptised  you  ? " 

"  No,"  replied  Rupert,  rather  astonished  at 
the  question. 

"  I  did.  I  christened  your  sister  Maude  ;  I 
baptised  you.      You   were   to   be   christened   in 
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England,  your  mother  said,  but  she  wished  you 
baptised  ere  the  journey  was  commenced,  and 
I  did  it  when  you  were  but  a  day  old.  Ah, 
poor  thing  !  she  thought  to  make  the  journey 
with  you  when  she  should  be  strong  enough  ; 
but  another  journey  claimed  her — that  of  death  ! 
Before  you  were  two  days  old  she  died.  It  was 
I  who  Wrote  to  announce  your  birth  to  Squire 
Trevlyn  ;  it  was  I  who,  by  the  next  post,  an- 
nounced your  mother's  death.  It  was  I — my 
young  friend,  it  was  I — who  buried  your  father 
and  your  mother." 

"  You  are  a  clergyman,  then  ? "  said  Rupert, 
somewhat  dubious  about  the  beard,  and  the  very 
unclerical  cut  of  the  stranger  altogether. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Daw  saw  the  doubtful 
glances,  and  he  entered  upon  an  explanation. 
How  he,  when  a  working  curate,  had  married  a 
young  lady  of  good  fortune,  but  delicate  health, 
and  had  then  gone  abroad  with  her,  throwing 
up  for  the  time  his  clerical  preferment.  The 
doctors  had  said  that  a  warm  climate  was  essen- 
tial to  her  ;  as  they  had  said,  if  you  remember,  in 
the  case  of  Joe  Trevlyn.  It  happened  that  both 
parties  sought  the  same  place — the  curate  and 
his  wife,  Joe  and  Mrs.  Trevlyn — and  a  close 
friendship  sprung  up  between  them.  A  short 
while  and  Joe  Trevlyn  died  ;  a  shorter  white  still. 
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and  his  wife  died.     There  was  no  English  clergy- 
man near  the  spot,  and  Mr.  Daw  gave  his  ser- 
vices.    He  baptised  the  children ;  he  buried  the 
parents.     His  own  fate  was  a  happier  one,  for  his 
wife  lived.     She  lived,  but  she  did  not  get  well. 
It  may  be  said — you  have  surely  heard  of  such 
cases — that   she    but   existed   from   day   to  day. 
She  had  so  existed  all  through  those  long  years, 
from  that  time  until  within  a  few  months  of  this. 
"  If  you  attempt  to  take  her  back  to  England,  she 
will  not  live  a  month,"  the  local  medical  men  had 
said ;  and  perhaps  they  were  right.     He  remained 
on  in  the  place,  never  quitting  it.     He  had  gone 
to  it  for  a  few  months'  sojourn,  and  he  never  left 
it  for  over  twenty  years.     It  reads  like  a  romance 
in  history.     His  wife's  fortune  had  enabled  him  to 
live  comfortably,  and  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view 
there  was  no  need  for  him  to  seek  preferment  or 
to  exercise  his  calling.     He  would  never  seek  it 
now.     Habit  and  use,  as  we  read,  are  second  na- 
ture, and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Daw  had  learnt  to  be 
an  idle  man.     He  had  learnt  to  love  the  comrm 
of  his  adoption,  his  home  in  the  Pyrenees  ;  he 
had  grown  to  believe  that  its  genial  climate  was 
necessary  to  lum.     His  business  in  England  con- 
cluded (it  was  connected  with  his  late  wife's  will), 
he  was  hastening  back  to  it.     Had   preferment 
been  offered  to  him,  he  would  have  doubted  his 
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ability  to  fulfil  its  duties  after  so  many  years  of 
disuse.  The  money  that  was  his  wife's  was  his 
now  ;  would  be  his  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  ; 
so  on  that  score  he  was  at  rest.  In  short,  the 
Reverend  William  Daw  had  degenerated  into  an 
idle,  useless  man  ;  one  to  whom  all  exertion  had 
become  a  trouble.  He  honestly  confessed  to  it 
now,  as  he  sat  before  Rupert  Trevlyn  ;  he  told 
him  that  he  had  been  content  to  live  wholly  for 
the  country  of  his  adoption,  almost  completely 
ignoring  his  own.  He  had  kept  up  no  correspon- 
dence with  it.  Of  friends  he  could,  as  a  young 
curate,  boast  but  few,  and  he  had  been  at  no 
pains  to  keep  them.  At  first  he  had  believed 
that  six  or  twelve  months  would  be  the  limit  of 
his  absence  from  England,  and  he  was  content  to 
leave  the  renewal  of  all  friendships  until  his  re- 
turn. But  he  did  not  return,  he  stayed  on  :  and 
the  non-corresponding  system,  once  entered  upon, 
was  too  pleasant  to  his  indolent  tastes  not  to  be 
retained.  He  told  all  this  quietly  now  to  RuiDert 
Trevlyn,  and  said  that  to  it  he  owed  his  ignorance 
of  the  deposition  of  Rupert  from  Trevlyn  Hold.  Mr. 
Freeman  was  one  of  his  few  old  college  friends, 
and  he  might  have  heard  all  about  it  years  ago 
had  he  but  written  to  him. 

"  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Chat- 
taway  should  have  succeeded,"  he  cried,  bending 
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his  dark  eyes  fully  upon  Rupert.  "  I  can  scarcely 
believe  the  fact  now ;  it  has  put  me  in  a  maze,  as 
one  may  say.  Had  there  been  no  direct  male 
heir ;  had  your  father  left  only  Maude,  for  in- 
stance, I  could  have  understood  its  being  left 
away  from  her,  although  it  would  have  been 
unjust." 

"  The  Trevlyn  property  is  not  entailed,"  said 
Rupert. 

"  I  am  aware  of  that.  During  the  last  few 
months  of  your  father's  life,  we  were  like  brothers, 
and  I  knew  all  particulars  as  well  as  he  did.  He 
had  married  in  disobedience  to  his  father's  will, 
but  he  never  for  a  moment  glanced  at  the  contin- 
gency of  himself  or  his  children  being  disinherited. 
I  cannot  understand  why  Squire  Trevlyn  should 
have  willed  the  estate  from  his  son's  children." 

"  He  only  knew  of  Maude — as  they  say." 

"  Still  less  can  I  understand  how  Mr.  Chat- 
taway  can  keep  it.  Were  an  estate  willed  to  me, 
away  from  those  who  had  a  greater  right  to  it,  I 
should  never  retain  it.  I  could  not  reconcile  it 
to  my  conscience  to  do  so.  How  can  Mr.  Chat- 
taway \ " 

Rupert  laughed — he  believed  that  conscience 
and  Mr.  Chattaway  had  not  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  each  other.  "  It  is.  not  much  of  his  own 
interests  that  Mr.  Chattaway  will  give  up  volun- 
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tarily,"  lie  observed.  u  Were  my  grandfather  the 
squire  alive,  Chattaway  would  not  give  up  Trevlyn 
Hold  to  him,  unless  forced  to  it." 

Old  Canham  could  contain  himself  no  longer. 
The  conversation  did  not  appear  to  be  coming  to 
the  point,  "  Be  you  a  going  to  help  young  Master 
Rupert  to  regain  his  rights,  sir?"  he  eagerly 
asked. 

"  I  would — if  I  knew  how  to  do  it,"  said  Mr. 
Daw.  "  I  shall  certainly  rej)resent  to  Mr.  Chat- 
taway  the  injustice — the  wicked  injustice — of  the 
present  state  of  things.  When  I  wrote  to  the 
squire  on  the  occasion  of  your  birth  and  Mrs. 
Trevlyn's  death,"  he  added,  looking  at  Rupert. 
"  the  answers  to  me  were  signed  '  J.  Chattaway,' 
— the  writer  being  no  doubt  this  same  Mr.  Chat- 
taway. He  wrote  again  to  me  later,  after  Squire 
Trevlyn's  death,  requesting  me  to  dispatch  the 
nurse  and  children  to  England." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Rupert  carelessly,  "  it  was  safe 
enough  for  us  to  come  then.  Squire  Trevlyn 
dead,  and  the  estate  willed  to  Chattaway,  there 
was  no  longer  danger  from  me.  If  my  grandfather 
had  got  to  know  that  I  was  in  existence,  there 
would  have  been  good-by  to  the  ambition  of 
Chattaway.  At  least,  people  say  so  ;  I  don't 
know." 

The  indifference  of  the  tone  forcibly  struck  Mr. , 
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Daw.  "  Don't  you  feel  the  injustice  %  "  he  asked. 
"  Don't  you  care  tliat  Trevlyn  Hold  should  be 
yours  ? " 

"  As  to  the  injustice,  I  have  grown  up  seeing  the 
estate  Chattaway's,  and  I  suppose  I  don't  feel  it  as 
I  ought.  Of  course,  I  should  like  it  to  be  mine, 
but  in  the  absence  of  all  probability  that  it  will 
be  mine,  it  is  as  well  not  to  think  about  it. 
Have  you  heard  of  the  Trevlyn  temper  ? "  he  con- 
tinued, a  smile  of  merriment  dancing  in  his  eyes 
as  he  threw  them  on  the  stranger. 

"  I  have." 

"  They  tell  me  I  have  inherited  it,  as  I  suppose 
a  true  Trevlyn  ought  to  do.  Were  I  to  think  too 
much  of  the  injustice,  I  might  call  up  the 
temper :  and  it  would  answer  no  end,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  of  the  Trevlyn  temper," 
repeated  the  stranger.  "  I  have  heard  what  it 
did  for  the  first  heir,  Rupert  Trevlyn." 

"  But  it  did  not  do  it  for  him,"  so  passionately 
burst  forth  Rupert,  as  unconsciously  to  give  the 
stranger  a  slight  idea  of  what  the  temper  might 
become.  "  I  never  heard — I  never  heard  until 
the  other  day — not  so  many  hours  back — of  the 
slur  that  was  cast  upon  his  name.  It  was  not  he 
who  shot  the  man ;  he  had  no  hand  in  it :  it 
was  proved  so  later.     Ask  old  Canham." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  stranger,  "  it's  all  past 
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and  done  with.  Poor  Joe  reposed  every  confi- 
dence in  me  ;  treating  me  as  a  brother.  It  was  a 
singular  coincidence  that  the  squire's  sons  should 
both  die  abroad.  I  hope,"  he  added,  looking 
kindly  at  Rupert,"  "  that  yours  will  be  a  long  life. 
Are  you — are  you  very  strong  ? " 

He  put  the  question  hesitatingly.  He  had 
heard  from  Nora  that  Rupert  was  not  strong ; 
and  now  that  he  saw  him  he  was  painfully  struck 
with  his  delicate  appearance.  Rupert  answered 
with  bravery. 

"  I  should  be  very  well  if  it  were  not  for  that 
confounded  Blackstone  walk  night  and  morning. 
It's  that  that  knocks  me  up." 

"  Chattaway  had  no  call  to  put  him  to  it,  sir," 
interrupted  Mark  Canham  again.  "  It's  not  work 
for  a  Trevlyn." 

"  Not  for  the  heir  of  Trevlyn  Hold,"  acquiesced 
the  stranger.  "  But  I  must  be  going.  I  have 
not  seen  my  friend  Freeman  yet,  and  I  should 
like  to  be  at  the  railway  station  when  he  arrives. 
What  time  shall  I  see  you  in  the  morning  ? "  he 
added,  to  Rupert.  "And  what  time  can  I  see 
Mr.  Chattaway  ? " 

"  You  can  see  me  at  any  time,"  replied  Rupert. 
"  But  I  can't  answer  for  him.  He  breakfasts 
early,  and  he  generally  goes  out  afterwards." 

Had  the  Reverend  Mr.  Daw  been  able  to  see 
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through  a  few  trunks  of  trees,  he  might  have  seen 
Mr.  Chattaway  then.  For  there,  hidden  amidst 
the  trees  of  the  avenue,  but  a  few  paces  to  the 
side  of  the  lodge,  was  he. 

Mr.  Chattaway  was  pretty  nearly  beside  him- 
self that  night.  When  he  found  that  Rupert  Trev- 
lyn  was  not  in  the  house,  vague  fears,  to  which  he 
did  not  wait  to  give  a  more  tangible  substance, 
rushed  over  his  imagination.  Had  Rupert  stolen 
from  the  house  to  meet  clandestinely  this  dange- 
rous stranger  ?  He — Chattaway — scarcely  know- 
ing what  he  did,  seized  his  hat  and  followed  the 
stranger  down  the  avenue,  when  he  quitted  the 
Hold  after  his  useless  visit. 

Not  to  follow  him  with  bold  steps  ;  to  come  up 
to  him  openly,  and  say,  rt  What  is  your  business 
with  Rupert  Trevlyn  ? "  No,  no  :  cords  would 
not  have  dragged  Mr.  Chattaway  into  that 
dreaded  presence  until  he  was  sure  of  his  ground. 

He  stole  down,  with  a  fleet  and  soft  foot,  on 
the  well-trimmed  grass  along  the  side  of  the 
avenue,  and  close  upon  the  lodge  he  overtook 
the  stranger.  Mr.  Chattaway  glided  amidst  the 
trees. 

Peeping  out  from  his  hiding-place,  he  saw  the 
stranger  make  a  pause  before  the  lodge  window ; 
he  heard  him  accost  Rupert  Trevlyn  ;  he  watched 
him  enter.     And  there   he  had  been  since — his 
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ears  straining,  his  pulses  beating,  altogether  in  an 
agony  both  of  body  and  mind. 

Do  as  he  would,  he  could  not  hear  their  words. 
The  humming  sound  of  the  voices  came  upon  him 
through  the  open  window,  but  not  their  sense  : 
and  nearer  he  dared  not  go,  for  the  trees  close  to 
the  lodge  were  not  sufficiently  thick  to  hide  him. 
He  might  have  gone  round  to  the  back  of  it  and 
been  sheltered,  but  he  would  have  seen  and 
heard  nothing. 

Hark  !  they  were  coming  out.  Chattaway's 
eyes  glared  and  his  teeth  were  set,  as  he 
cautiously  looked  round  the  trees.  The  man's 
ugly  red  umbrella  was  in  one  hand  ;  the  other 
was  laid  on  Rupert's  shoulder.  "  Will  you  walk 
with  me  a  little  way  % "  he  heard  the  stranger  say. 

"  No,  not  this  evening,"  was  Rupert's  reply. 
"  I  must  go  back  to  the  Hold  " 

But  he,  Rupert,  turned  to  walk  with  him  to 
the  gate,  and  Mr.  Chattaway  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hasten  back  towards  the  Hold.  When 
Rupert,  after  shaking  hands  with  the  stranger 
and  calling  out  a  good  evening  to  the  inmates  of 
the  lodge  as  he  passed  it,  went  up  the  avenue,  he 
met  the  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold  pacing  leisurely 
down  it,  as  if  he  had  come  out  for  a  stroll. 

"  Halloa  !  "  he  cried,  with  something  of  theatri- 
cal amazement.     "  I  thought  you  were  in  bed  ! " 
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"  I  came  out  instead,"  replied  Rupert.  "  The 
evening  was  so  fine." 

"Who  was  that  queer-looking  man  just  gone 
out  at  the  gates?"  asked  Mr.  Chattaway,  with 
well-assumed  indifference. 

Rupert  answered  readily.  His  disposition  was 
naturally  open  to  a  fault,  and  he  saw  no  cause  for 
concealing  what  he  knew  of  the  stranger.  He 
was  not  aware  that  Chattaway  had  ever  seen  him 
until  this  moment. 

"  It  is  some  one  who  has  come  on  a  visit  to  the 
parsonage.  He  is  a  clergyman  himself.  It's  a 
curious  name,  though — Daw." 

"Daw?  Daw?"  repeated  Mr.  Chattaway,  biting 
his  lips  to  keep  sonie  colour  in  them.  "  Where 
have  I  heard  that  name — in  connection  with  a 
clergyman  ? " 

"  He  said  he  had  some  correspondence  with  you 
years  ago.  At  the  time  when  my  mother  died, 
and  I  was  born.  He  knew  my  father  and  mother 
well.  He  has  been  telling  me  this  in  at  old 
Canham's." 

All  that  past  time,  its  events,  its  correspondence, 
flashed  over  Mr.  Chattaway's  memory — flashed 
over  it  with  a  strange  dread.  "  What  is  he  come 
here  for  ? "  he  asked  quickly. 

"  I    don't   know,"    replied   Rupert.      "  He 

whatever's  this  ? " 
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It  was  a  tremendous  noise  and  shouting  from 
many  people,  who  appeared,  dragging  something 
along  behind  them.  Both  turned  round  simulta- 
neously— the  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold  in  awful  fear. 
Could  it  be  the  stranger  coming  back  with  a  flock 
of  constables  at  his  heels,  to  wrest  the  Hold  from 
him  ?  And  if  you  deem  these  fears  exaggerated, 
my  reader,  you  know  very  little  of  this  kind  of 
terror. 

It  was  nothing  but  a  procession  of  those  eager 
idlers,  whom  you  saw  in  the  road.  They  were 
dragging  home  the  dilapidated  body  of  the  unlucky 
dog-cart ;  Mr.  Cris  at  their  head. 


CHAPTER  V. 

NEWS   FOR  MISS   DIANA. 

In  that  pleasant  room  of  the  parsonage,  with 
its  sweetly-scented  mignonette  boxes  throwing  in 
their  perfume,  and  its  vases  of  freshly-cut  autumn 
flowers,  sat  the  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman  at  breakfast, 
his  wife,  and  their  visitor.  It  was  a  simple  meal. 
All  meals  were  simple  at  Barbrook  Parsonage  ;  as 
they  generally  are  where  means  are  small.  You 
have  not  yet  to  learn,  though,  I  dare  say,  that 
comfort  and  simplicity  frequently  go  together  : 
while  comfort  and  grandeur  more  rarely  do. 
There  was  no  lack  of  comfort  at  Mr.  Freeman's  : 
there  was  no  lack  of  plain  plenty.  Coffee  and 
rich  milk  ;  home-made  bread  and  the  freshest  of 
butter,  new  laid  eggs  and  autumn  water-cress  ; 
they  had  no  need  to  starve. 

Mr.  Daw,  however,  paid  less  attention  to  the 
goodness  of  the  meal  than  he  might  have  done 
had  his  mind  been  less  pre-occupied.  The  pre- 
vious  evening,  when  he  and  Mr.  Freeman  had 
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first  met,  after  an  absence  from  each  other  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  their  conversation  had 
naturally  run  on  their  own  personal  interests  ? 
past  events  had  to  be  related,  opposite  doings 
compared.  But  this  morning  they  could  go  to 
other  subjects,  and  Mr.  Daw  was  not  slow  to  do 
so.  They  were  talking — you  may  have  guessed 
it — of  the  Trevlyns. 

Mr.  Daw  grew  warm  upon  the  subject.  As  he 
had  done  the  previous  day,  when  Molly  placed  the 
meal  before  him,  he  almost  forgot  to  eat :  and  yet 
Mr.  Daw,  in  spite  of  his  assurance  to  Molly  that 
he  considered  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  milk 
was  a  meal  for  a  prince,  or  some  assertion  equiva- 
lent to  that,  did  know  how  to  appreciate  good 
things.  He  was  partial  to  them,  and  that  was  a 
fact :  idle  men  who  have  no  occupation  for  their 
days  and  hours  sometimes  grow  to  be  so. 

"  You  are  sparing  the  eggs,"  said  Mrs.  Freeman, 
a  good-natured  looking  woman  with  a  large  nose, 
thin  cheeks,  and  teeth  that  stood  out.  "I  wish 
you  would  eat,  Mr.  Daw.  We'll  get  you  a  bit  of 
ham  to-morrow  morning." 

Mr.  Daw  replied  by  taking  another  egg  from 
the  stand  and  chopping  off  its  top.  But  there  it 
remained.  He  was  enlarging  on  the  injustice 
dealt  out  to  Rupert  Trevlyn. 

"  It  ought  to  be  remedied,  you  know,  Freeman. 
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It  must  be  remedied.     It  is  a  crying  shame  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man." 

The  curate — for  Mr.  Freeman  was  nothing 
more,  for  all  his  many  years'  services — smiled 
good-humouredly.  He  never  used  hard  words  ; 
he  preferred  to  let  wrongs,  which  were  no  business 
of  his,  right  themselves,  or  remain  wrongs  ;  he 
liked  to  take  life  as  it  came,  easily  and  pleasantly. 

"We  can't  alter  it,"  he  said.  "We  have  no 
power  to  interfere  with  Chattaway.  He  has  en- 
joyed Trevlyn  Hold  for  these  twenty  years,  and 
he  must  enjoy  it  still." 

u  I  don't  know  about  that,"  returned  Mr.  Daw. 
"I  don't  know  that  he  must  enjoy  it  still.  At 
any  rate,  he  ought  not.  Had  I  lived  in  this 
neighbourhood  as  you  have,  Freeman,  I  should 
have  tried  to  get  him  out  of  it  before  this." 

The  parson  raised  his  eyes.  "  He  holds  it  by 
Squire  Trevlyn's  will." 

"But  there's  such  a  thing  as  shaming  people 
out  of  injustice,"  returned  Mr.  Daw.  "Has  any- 
body represented  to  Chattaway  the  fearful  injus- 
tice he  is  guilty  of  in  his  conduct  altogether  to 
Rupert  Trevlyn?" 

"  I  can't  say,"  equably  answered  the  parson, 
his  mouth  full  of  bread-and-butter.  "  I  have 
not." 

"  Will  you  go  with  me  and  do  it  to-day  ? " 

f  2 
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"Well— no;  I  think  I'd  rather  not,  Daw. 
Were  there  any  good  to  be  done  by  it,  perhaps 
I  might ;  but  there's  not.  And  I  find  it  answers 
best  not  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  other 
folks." 

"  But  the  wrongs  dealt  out  to  him  are  so  great," 
persisted  Mr.  Daw,  in  his  hot  championship.  "  Not 
content  with  having  wrested  Trevlyn  Hold  from 
the  boy,  Chattaway  converts  him  into  a  common 
day  labourer  in  some  coal  office  of  his,  making 
him  walk  to  and  fro  night  and  morning.  You 
know  him  ? " 

"  Know  him  ? "  repeated  Mr.  Freeman.  "  I 
have  known  him  well  since  he  first  came  here, 
a  child  in  arms."  In  truth,  it  was  a  superfluous 
question,  but  the  visitor  had  put  it  in  his  heat. 

"  Did  you  know  his  father  ? " 

"  No  ;  I  never  saw  his  father.  It  was  after  his 
father  went  abroad  that  I  came  to  Barbrook." 

"  I  was  going  to  ask,  if  you  had  known  him, 
whether  you  did  not  remark  the  extraordinary 
resemblance  the  young  man  bears  to  his  father. 
The  physical  likeness  is  great ;  the  form  of  the 
features,  the  voice,  the  general  resemblance ;  but 
I  alluded  more  immediately  to  the  suspicious 
delicacy  of  the  face.  I  should  fear  that  the  boy 
will  go  off  as  his  father  did,  and " 

"  I  have  said  a  long  while  that  he  ought  to  live 
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upon  cod-liver  oil,"  interposed  Mrs.  Freeman,  who 
was  doctor  in  ordinary  to  her  husband's  parish, 
and  very  decided  in  her  opinion  and  remedies. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  that  boy  must  die — if  he  is  to 
die — Squire  of  Trevlyn  Hold.  I  shall  use  all  my 
means  while  I  am  here  to  bring  this  Chattaway 
to  a  sense  of  his  injustice — to  induce  him  to 
resign  his  possessions  to  the  rightful  owner.  The 
boy  seems  to  me  to  have  had  no  friend  in  the 
world  to  take  up  his  cause.  What  this  Miss 
Diana  can  have  been  about,  to  stand  tamely  by 
and  not  interfere  with  him,  I  cannot  conceive. 
She  is  the  sister  of  his  father." 

"  Better  let  it  alone,  Daw,"  said  the  parson. 
"  Rely  upon  it,  you  will  make  no  impression  on 
Chattaway.  It — it — you  must  excuse  me  for 
saying  it,  but  it's  quite  foolish  to  think  that  you 
will.  All  Chattaway  has  in  the  world  is  Trevlyn 
Hold  :  he  is  not  likely  to  put  himself  out  of  it." 

"  I  could  not  let  it  alone  now,"  impulsively 
answered  Mr.  Daw.  "  The  boy  seems  to  have  no 
friend,  I  say ;  and  I  consider  that  I  have  a  right 
to  constitute  myself  his  friend.  I'll  say  more 
than  that — that  I  should  not  be  worthy  the  name 
of  a  man  were  I  not  to  do  it.  I  intended  to  stop 
with  you  but  two  nights ;  you'll  give  me  house- 
room  a  little  longer,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  We'll  give  it  you  for  two  months,  and  gladly, 
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if  you  can  put  up  with  our  primitive  mode  of 
living,"  was  the  hospitable  answer  of  the  curate. 

Mr.  Daw  shook  his  head.  "  Two  months  I 
could  not  remain ;  two  weeks  I  might.  I  cannot 
go  away  leaving  things  in  this  most  unsatisfactory 
state ;  I  should  have  it  on  my  conscience.  The 
first  thing  I  shall  do  this  morning  will  he  to 
go  to  the  Hold,  and  seek  an  interview  with 
Chattaway." 

But  Mr.  Daw  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
interview  with  Chattaway.  When  he  arrived 
at  Trevlyn  Hold,  he  was  told  the  squire  Avas  out. 
It  was  correct ;  Chattaway  had  ridden  out  imme- 
diately after  breakfast.  The  stranger  next  asked 
for  Miss  Diana,  and  to  her  he  was  admitted. 

Chattaway  had  said  to  Miss  Diana  in  private, 
before  starting,  "  Don't  receive  him  should  he 
come  here ;  don't  speak  to  him  ;  let  not  his  foot 
pass  over  the  door-sill."  Very  unwise  advice,  as 
Miss  Diana  judged ;  and  she  did  not  take  it.  Miss 
Diana  had  the  sense  to  remember  that  an  un- 
known evil  is  more  to  be  feared  than  a  known 
one.  So  long  as  we  can  see  our  enemies'  tactics, 
we  may  meet  and  grapple  with  them ;  but  who 
can  fight  in  the  dark  ?  The  stranger  was  handed 
into  the  drawing-room  by  the  orders  of  Miss  Diana, 
and  she  came  to  him. 

It  was  not  a  satisfactory  interview,  since  nothing 
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came  of  it ;  but  it  was  a  decently  civil  one.  Miss 
Diana  was  cold,  reserved,  and  somewhat  haughty, 
but  courteous  ;  Mi*.  Daw  was  pressing,  urgent,  but 
respectful  and  gentlemanly.  Rupert  Trevlyn  was 
the  indisputable  owner  by  right  of  Trevlyn  Hold, 
was  the  substance  of  the  points  urged  by  the  one  ; 
Squire  Trevlyn  was  his  own  master,  and  made  his 
own  will,  and  it  was  not  for  his  children  and  de- 
pendents to  interfere  against  it,  still  less  for  a 
stranger,  was  the  persistent  answer  of  the  other. 

H  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Daw,  u  did  the  enormity  of 
the  injustice  never  strike  you  ?  " 

"  Will  you  be  so  good  as  tell  me  by  what 
right  you  interfere  ? "  returned  Miss  Diana.  "  I 
cannot  conceive  what  business  it  can  be  of 
yours." 

"  I  think  the  redressing  of  injustice  should  be 
made  the  business  of  everybody." 

"  What  a  deal  everybody  would  have  to  do ! " 
exclaimed  Miss  Diana. 

"  As  with  regard  to  my  right  of  interference, 
Miss  Trevlyn,  the  law  might  not  give  me  any  ; 
but  I  assume  it  by  the  bond  of  friendship.  I 
was  with  his  father  when  he  died  ;  I  was  with 
his  mother.  Poor  thing !  it  was  only  within  the 
last  six  or  seven  hours  of  her  life  that  danger 
was  apprehended.  They  both  died  in  the  belief 
that  their  children  would  inherit  Trevlyn  Hold. 
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Madam,"  he  added,  quite  a  blaze  of  light  flashing 
from  his  dark  eyes,  "  I  have  lived  all  the  j^ears 
since,  believing  that  they  were  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it." 

"  You  believed  rightly,"  equably  rejoined  Miss 
Diana,  "  They  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of 
it.     It  has  been  their  home." 

"  As  it  may  be  called  the  home  of  any  of  your 
servants,"  returned  Mr.  Daw;  and  Miss  Diana 
did  not  like  the  comparison. 

"  May  I  ask,"  she  continued,  "  if  you  came  into 
this  neighbourhood  for  the  express  purpose  of  put- 
ting this  '  injustice '  to  rights  ?  " 

"  No,  madam,  I  did  not.  But  there's  no  neces- 
sity for  you  to  be  sarcastic  with  me.  I  wish  to 
urge  the  matter  upon  you  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
rather  than  in  an  adverse  one.  Business  con- 
nected with  my  own  affairs  brought  me  to  Lon- 
don some  ten  days  ago,  from  the  place  where  I 
had  lived  so  long.  As  I  was  so  near,  I  thought  I 
would  come  down  and  see  my  former  friend  Free- 
man, before  starting  for  home  again  ;  for  I  dare 
say  I  shall  never  more  return  to  England.  I  knew 
Barbrook  Parsonage  and  Trevlyn  Hold  were  not 
very  far  apart,  and  I  anticipated  also  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Joe  Trevlyn's  children,  whom  I  had 
known  as  infants.  I  never  supposed  but  that 
Rupert  was  in  possession  of  Trevlyn  Hold — that 
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he  had  been  so  ever  since  his  grandfather's  death. 
You  may  judge  what  my  surprise  was  when  I 
arrived  yesterday  and  heard  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  It  is  very  probable  that  it  struck  upon  me 
even  more  forcibly  than  the  facts  deserved,  from 
my  being  so  entirely  unprepared  for  it." 

"  You  have  a  covert  motive  in  this,"  suddenly 
exclaimed  Miss  Diana,  in  a  voice  that  had  turned 
to  sharpness. 

"  Covert  motive  ? "  he  repeated,  looking  at 
her. 

"  Yes.  Had  you  been,  as  you  state,  so  inte- 
rested in  the  welfare  of  Rupert  Trevlyn  and  his 
sister,  does  it  stand  to  reason  that  you  would 
never  have  inquired  after  them  all  through  these 
long  years  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Trevlyn  :  the  facts 
are  precisely  as  I  have  stated  them.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  I  never  did  once  write  to  inquire 
after  them,  and  the  neglect  strikes  forcibly  upon 
me  now.  But  I  am,  I  believe,  naturally  inert, 
and  all  correspondence  with  my  own  country  had 
gradually  grown  into  disuse.  I  did  often  think  of 
the  little  Trevlyns,  but  it  was  always  to  suppose 
them  as  being  at  their  own  home,  Trevlyn  Hold, 
sheltered  by  their  appointed  guardian." 

"  What  appointed  guardian  ? "  cried  Miss 
Diana. 
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"  Yourself." 

"  I !  I  was  not  the  appointed  guardian  of  the 
Trevlyns." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Trevlyn,  you  were.  You  were 
appointed  by  their  mother.  The  letter — the 
deed,  I  may  say,  for  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
worded  in  all  legal  form — was  written  when  she 
was  dying." 

Miss  Trevlyn  had  never  heard  of  anything  of 
the  sort ;  of  any  deed.  "  Who  wrote  it  ?  "  she 
asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  did.  When  the  dangerous  symptoms  set 
in,  and  she  was  told  that  she  might  not  live,  Mrs. 
Trevlyn  sent  for  me.  She  had  her  little  baby 
baptised  Rupert,  for  it  had  been  her  husband's 
wish  that  the  child,  if  a  boy,  should  be  so  named, 
and  then  I  sat  down  by  her  bedside  at  her  request, 
and  wrote  the  document.  She  entreated  Miss 
Diana  Trevlyn — you,  madam — to  reside  at  Trev- 
lyn Hold  as  its  mistress,  when  it  should  lapse  to 
Rupert,  and  be  the  guardian  and  protector  of  her 
children,  until  Rupert  should  be  of  age.  She 
besought  you  to  love  them,  and  be  kind  to  them 
for  their  fathers  sake  ;  for  her  sake  ;  for  the  sake, 
also,  of  the  friendship  which  had  once  existed 
between  you  and  her.  This  will  prove  to  you, 
Miss  Trevlyn,"  he  added  in  a  different  tone,  "  that 
poor  Mrs.  Trevlyn,  at  least,  never  supposed  there 
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was  a  likelihood  of  any  other  successor  to  the 
estate." 

"  I  never  heard  of  it/'  exclaimed  Miss  Diana, 
waking  up  as  from  a  reverie.  "  Was  the  docu- 
ment sent  to  me  ? " 

"  It  was  inclosed  in  the  despatch  which  ac- 
quainted Squire  Trevlyn  with  Mrs.  Trevlyn's 
death.  I  wrote  them  both,  and  I  inclosed  them 
together,  and  sent  them." 

"  Directed  to  whom  ? " 

"  To  Squire  Trevlyn." 

Miss  Diana  cast  her  thoughts  back.  It  was 
Chattaway  who  had  received  that  despatch. 
Could  he — could  he  have  dared  to  suppress  any 
communication  intended  for  her?  Her  haughty 
brow  grew  crimson  at  the  thought ;  but  she  sup- 
pressed all  signs  of  annoyance. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  renew  my  acquaintance 
with  little  Maude  ? "  resumed  Mr.  Daw.  "  Little 
Maude  then,  and  a  lovely  child  ;  a  beautiful  young 
lady,  as  I  hear,  now." 

Miss  Diana  hesitated — a  very  uncommon  thing 
for  her  to  do.  It  is  strange  what  trifles  turn  the 
current  of  feelings  :  and  this  last  item  of  intelli- 
gence had  wonderfully  softened  her  towards  this 
stranger.  But  she  remembered  the  interests  at 
stake,  and  thought  it  best  to  be  prudent. 

"  You  must  pardon  the  refusal,"  she  said.     "  I 
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quite  appreciate  your  wish  to  serve  Rupert  Trev- 
lyn,  but  it  can  only  fail,  and  further  intercourse 
will  not  be  agreeable  to  either  party.  You  will 
allow  me  to  wish  you  good  morning,  and  to  thank 
you." 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  bowed  him  out,  with  all 
the  grand  courtesy  pertaining  to  the  Trevlyns. 
As  he  passed  through  the  hall,  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  lovely  girl,  with  a  delicate  bloom 
on  her  cheeks  and  large  blue  eyes.  Instinct 
told  him  it  was  Maude  ;  and  he  likewise  thought 
he  traced  some  resemblance  to  her  mother.  He 
took  a  step  forward  involuntarily,  to  accost  her, 
but  recollected  himself,  and  drew  back  again. 

It  was  scarcely  the  thing  to  do  :  in  defiance 
of  the  recent  direct  refusal  of  Miss  Diana 
Trevlyn. 


CHAPTER  VL 

AN  IMPROMPTU  JOURNEY  FOR  THE  MASTER  OF 
TREVLYN  HOLD. 

The  dew  had  been  wet  upon  the  grass  in  the  au- 
tumn morning  as  the  squire  of  Trevlyn  Hold  rode 
from  his  door.  He  had  hurried  over  his  breakfast, 
his  horse  waiting  for  him,  and  he  spurred  him 
impatiently  along  the  avenue.  Ann  Canham  had 
not  yet  opened  the  gate  :  upon  hearing  a  horse's 
hoofs,  she  ran  out  to  do  so  ;  and  stood  aside  hold- 
ing it  back,  and  dropped  her  humble  curtsey  as 
Mr.  Chattaway  rode  past.  He  vouchsafed  not 
the  slightest  notice  of  her :  neither  by  glance 
nor  nod  did  he  appear  conscious  of  her  presence. 
It  was  his  usual  way. 

"  He's  off  to  Blackstone  early,"  thought  Ann 
Canham,  as  she  fastened  back  the  gate. 

But  Mr.  Chattaway  did  not  turn  towards  Black- 
stone.  He  turned  in  the  opposite  direction — to 
the  left — and  urged  his  horse  to  a  hand  gallop. 
Ann  Canham  looked  after  him. 
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"  He  have  got  business  at  Barmester,  maybe," 
was  the  conclusion  to  which  she  came. 

Nothing  more  sure.  Mr.  Chattaway  had  busi- 
ness at  Barmester.  He  rode  briskly  to  the  town, 
and  pulled  up  his  horse  nearly  in  the  same  spot 
where  you  once  saw  him  pull  it  up  before — at  the 
house  of  Messrs.  Wall  and  Barnes. 

Not  that  he  was  about  to  visit  that  flourishing 
establishment  this  morning.  Next  to  it  was  a 
private  house,  on  the  door-plate  of  which  might 
be  read,  "  Mr.  Flood,  Solicitor : "  and  he  was 
the  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Chattaway  had  come 
to  see. 

Attracted  probably  by  the  clatter  of  the  horse 
— for  Chattaway  had  pulled  him  suddenly  up,  and 
caused  more  noise  than  he  need  have  done,  the 
animal  rather  resenting  the  summary  check,  being- 
fresh  and  somewhat  restive — there  came  a  face  to 
the  shop-door  and  looked  out.  It  was  that  of  Mr. 
Wall.  He  stepped  forth  to  shake  hands  with 
Chattaway. 

"  How  are  you  this  morning  ?  You  are  in  Bar- 
mester betimes.  What  lovely  weather  we  are 
having  for  the  conclusion  of  the  harvest ! " 

"Very;  it  has  been  a  fine  harvest  altogether," 
replied  Chattaway  ;  and  from  his  easy  composure 
nobody  could  have  dreamt  of  the  terrible  care  and 
perplexity  that  was  running  riot  in  his  heart.     "  I 
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want  to  say  a  word  to  Flood  about  a  lease  that 
is  falling,  so  thought  I'd  start  early  and  make  a 
round  of  it  on  my  way  to  Blackstone." 

How  subtle  are  the  workings  of  the  human 
spirit !  Had  that  been  Chattaway's  real  business 
with  the  lawyer,  he  would  not  have  gratuitously 
bestowed  it  on  Mr.  Wall :  never  was  there  a  man 
less  open  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  than  Chat- 
taway.  Some  vague  feeling  of  wishing  to  divert 
suspicion  or  unpleasant  conjecture  from  what  he 
did  want,  was  swaying  him. 

"An  accident  occurred  yesterday  to  your  son 
and  Madam  Chattaway,  did  it  not  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Wall.  "  News  of  it  was  flying  about  last  evening. 
I  hope  they  are  not  much  hurt  ? " 

"  Not  at  alL  Oris  was  so  stupid  as  to  attempt 
to  drive  a  horse  unbroken  for  harness — one  with 
a  vicious  temper,  too.  The  dog-cart  is  smashed 
half  to  pieces.     Here,  you  !  come  here." 

The  last  words  were  addressed  to  a  boy  in  a 
tattered  jacket,  who  was  racing  after  a  passing 
carriage,  having  a  mind  to  take  a  private  ride 
behind.  Mr.  Chattaway  wanted  him  to  hold  his 
horse :  and  the  boy  changed  his  course  with 
alacrity,  believing  the  job  would  be  good  for  six- 
pence at  least. 

The  outer  door  of  the  lawyer's  house  was  open. 
There  was  a  second  door  in  the  passage,  furnished 
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with  a  knocker ;  the  office  opened  on  the  left. 
Mr.  Chattaway  tried  the  office  door :  more  as  a 
matter  of  form  than  anything  else.  It  was  fast, 
as  he  expected,  and  would  be  until  nine  o'clock. 
So  he  gave  an  imposing  knock  at  the  other. 

"  I  shall  just  catch  him  after  his  breakfast," 
soliloquised  he,  while  he  waited  for  it  to  be 
answered,  "and  can  have  a  quiet  quarter  of  an 

hour   with   him,  undisturbed   by  cli Is  Mr. 

Flood  at  home?" 

As  he  had  tried  the  door  in  a  mere  matter  of 
form,  so  he  now  put  this  question  as  one,  and  was 
passing  in  without  ceremony.  But  the  servant 
maid  arrested  him. 

"  Mr.  Flood's  out,  sir.      He  is  gone  to  London." 

"  Gone  to  London  !"  ejaculated  Chattaway. 

"  Yes,  sir,  not  an  hour  ago.  He  went  by  the 
eight  o'clock  train." 

It  was  so  complete  a  check  to  all  his  imaginings, 
that  for  a  minute  the  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold 
found  his  speech  desert  him.  A  great  many  bad 
men  fly  on  the  first  threat  of  evil  to  a  lawyer,  in 
the  firm  belief  that  he  can,  by  the  exercise  of  his 
craft,  bring  them  out  of  it.  Chattaway,  after  a 
night  of  intolerable  restlessness,  had  come  straight 
off  to  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Flood,  with  the  intention  of 
confiding  the  whole  affair  to  him,  and  asking  what 
was  to  be  done  in  it ;  never  giving  so  much  as  a 
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glance  at  the  possibility  of  that  legal  gentleman's 
absence. 

"  Went  up  by  the  eight  o'clock  train  ? "  he  re- 
peated, when  he  found  his  tongue. 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  when's  he  coming  home  1 " 
"  He  expects  to  be  away  about  a  week,  sir." 
A  worse  check  still.  Chattaway's  terrible  fear 
might  have  waited  in  abeyance  for  a  day ;  but  for 
a  week  ! — he  would  go  mad  before  its  end.  He 
was  a  great  deal  too  miserly  to  spend  money  upon 
an  unnecessary  journey,  but  there  appeared  to  be 
nothing  for  it  but  to  follow  Mr.  Flood  to  London. 
That  gentleman  had  heard  perplexing  secrets  of 
Chattaway's  before,  had  always  given  him  the  best 
advice,  and  remained  faithful  to  the  trust ;  and 
Chattaway  believed  he  might  safely  confide  to 
him  this  new  and  most  dangerous  fear.  Not  to 
any  other  would  he  have  breathed  a  word.  In 
short,  the  only  confidential  adviser  he  possessed  in 
the  world  was  Mr.  Flood. 

"  Where  will  Mr.  Flood  put  up  in  London  ?  " 
"  I  can't  say,  sir.     I  don't  know  anything  about 
where  he  stays.     He  goes  up  pretty  often." 

"  At  the  old  place,  I  dare  say,"  muttered  Chatta- 
way to  himself.  "If  not,  I  shall  learn  where, 
through  his  agents  in  Essex  Street." 

He  stood  a  moment  in  consideration  on  the 
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pavement  before  mounting.  There  was  a  train — 
a  slow  and  cheap  one,  that  would  leave  Barmester 
in  half  an  hour  for  London.  Should  he  go  by  that 
train  ? — go  from  Barmester,  instead  of  returning 
home  to  give  them  warning,  and  taking  the  train 
at  the  little  station  near  his  own  home  ?  Was 
there  need  of  haste  so  great?  In  Chattaway's 
present  frame  of  mind  the  utmost  haste  he  could 
make  was  almost  a  necessary  relief  to  it :  but  on 
the  other  hand,  would  his  departing  in  this 
sudden  and  unaccountable  manner  excite  suspi- 
cion at  home  and  abroad,  or  draw  unwelcome 
attention  to  his  movements?  Deep,  deep  in 
thought  was  he,  when  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his 
shoulder.  Turning  sharply  round,  he  saw  the 
honest  hearty  face  of  the  linen-draper  close  to 
his. 

"  The  queerest  thing  was  said  to  me  last  night, 
Chattaway.  I  stepped  into  Bobbins  the  barber's, 
to  have  my  hair  and  whiskers  trimmed,  and  he 
told  me  a  great  barrister  was  down  here,  a  leading 
man  from  the  Chancery  court,  come  upon  some 
business  connected  with  you  and  the  late  Squire 
Trevlyn.     With  the  property,  I  mean." 

Chattaway's  heart  leaped  into  his  mouth. 

"  I  thought  it  a  queer  tale,"  continued  Mr.  Wall. 
"  His  mission  here — the  Chancery  messenger's — 
being  to  restore  Bupert  Trevlyn  to  the  estates  of 
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his  grandfather,  Robbins  said.  Is  there  anything 
in  it  1 " 

Had  the  public  already  got  hold  of  it,  then  ? 
Was  the  awful  thing  no  longer  a  fear  but  a  reality  ? 
Chattaway  turned  his  face  away,  and  tried  to  be 
equal  to  the  emergency.  At  another  time,  the 
fanciful  aspects  that  gossip  acquires  in  spreading, 
might  have  afforded  him  amusement. 

"  You  are  talking  great  absurdity,  Wall.  Bob- 
bins !  Who's  Robbins  %  Were  I  you,  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  repeat  the  lies  propagated  by  that 
chattering  old  woman." 

Mr.  Wall  laughed.  "He  certainly  deals  in 
news,  does  Robbins  ;  it's  part  of  his  trade.  Of 
course  one  only  takes  his  marvels  for  what  they 
are  worth.  He  got  this  from  Barcome,  the  tax 
collector.  The  man  had  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
accident  to  the  dog-cart  shortly  after  its  occur- 
rence, and  he  heard  this  barrister — who,  as  it 
seems,  was  also  there — speak  publicly  of  the  object 
of  his  mission." 

Chattaway  snatched  the  bridle  of  his  horse  from 
the  ragged  boy's  hands,  and  mounted  ;  his  air,  his 
face,  expressing  all  the  scorn  he  could  command. 
"  When  they  can  impound  Squire  Trevlyn's  will, 
then  they  may  talk  about  altering  the  succession. 
Good  morning,  Wall." 

A  torrent  of  howls,  interspersed  with  words  that 
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magistrate  on  his  bench  must  have  shown  himself 
cognisant  of,  saluted  his  ears  as  he  rode  off.  They 
came  from  the  aggrieved  steed-holder.  Instead 
of  the  sixpence  he  so  fondly  reckoned  on,  Chatta- 
way  had  flung  him  a  halfpenny. 

He  rode  to  an  inn  near  the  railway  station, 
went  in,  and  called  for  pen  and  ink.  The  few 
words  he  wrote  were  to  Miss  Diana.  He  found 
himself  obliged  to  go  unexpectedly  to  London  on 
the  business  ivhich  she  kneiv  of,  and  requested 
her  to  make  any  plausible  excuse  for  his  absence 
that  would  divert  suspicion  from  the  real  facts. 
He  should  be  home  on  the  morrow.  Such  was 
the  substance  of  the  note. 

He  addressed  it  to  Miss  Trevlyn  of  Trevlyn 
Hold,  sealed  it  with  his  own  seal  and  marked  it 
"  private."  A  most  unnecessary  additional  se- 
curity, the  last.  No  inmate  of  Trevlyn  Hold 
would  dare  to  open  the  most  simple  missive, 
bearing  the  address  of  Miss  Trevlyn.  Then  he 
called  one  of  the  stable  men. 

"  I  want  this  letter  taken  to  my  house,"  he  said. 
"  It  is  in  a  hurry.     Can  you  go  at  once  ?  " 

The  man  replied  that  he  could. 

"  Stay — you  may  ride  my  horse,"  added  Mr. 
Chattaway,  as  if  the  thought  that  moment  struck 
him.  "  You  will  get  there  in  half  the  time  that 
you  would  if  you  walked." 
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"Very  well,  sir.  Shall  I  bring  him  back  for 
you?" 

"  Urn — m — m,  no,  I'll  walk,"  decided  Mr.  Chat- 
taway, stroking  his  chin  as  if  to  help  his  decision. 
"  Leave  the  horse  at  the  Hold." 

The  man  mounted  the  horse  and  rode  away, 
never  supposing  that  Mr.  Chattaway  had  been  play- 
ing off  a  little  ruse  for  his  especial  benefit,  and  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  going  to  Trevlyn  Hold  that 
day,  but  was  bound  for  a  place  rather  farther  off. 
In  this  innocent  state  of  unconsciousness,  he 
reached  the-  Hold,  while  Mr.  Chattaway  made  a 
detour  and  gained  the  station  by  a  cross  route, 
where  he  got  into  the  London  train. 

Cris  Chattaway' s  groom,  Sam  Atkins,  was  stand- 
ing with  his  young  master's  horse  before  the 
house,  in  waiting  for  that  gentleman,  when  the 
messenger  arrived.  Not  the  new  horse  of  the 
previous  day's  notoriety,  not  the  one  lamed  at 
Blackstone  ;  but  a  despised  and  steady  old  animal 
sometimes  used  in  the  plough. 

"  What !  there  haven't  been  another  accident, 
sure-ly  !  "  exclaimed  Sam  Atkins,  in  his  astonish- 
ment at  seeing  Mr.  Chattaway' s  steed  brought 
home.     "  Where's  the  squire  ?  " 

"  He's  all  right ;  he  have  sent  me  up  here  witfo 
this,"  was  the  man's  reply,  producing  the  note, 
And  at  that  moment  Miss  Diana  Trevlyn  appeared 
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at  the  hall  door.  Miss  Diana  was  looking  out  for 
Mr.  Chattaway.  After  the  communication  made 
to  her  that  morning  by  Mr.  Daw — that  he  had 
forwarded  to  the  Hold  a  document  containing  the 
last  wishes  of  Mrs.  Trevlyn,  which  appointed  her 
(whether  legally  or  not)  the  guardian  of  the  two 
children — she  could  only  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  paper  had  been  suppressed  by  Chat- 
taway, and  she  was  waiting  in  much  wrath  to 
demand  his  explanation  of  it. 

"  What  brings  the  squire's  horse  back  ? "  she 
imperiously  demanded. 

Sam  Atkins  handed  her  the  note,  which  she 
opened  and  read.  Read  it  twice  attentively,  and 
then  turned  in-doors.  "  Chattaway's  a  fool !  "  she 
angrily  decided.  "  He  is  allowing  this  foolish 
mare's-nest  to  take  hold  of  his  fears.  He  ought 
to  know  that  while  my  father's  will  is  in  exis- 
tence, no  power  on  earth  can  deprive  him  of 
Trevlyn  Hold." 

She  went  up-stairs  to  Mrs.  Chattaway's  sitting- 
room.  That  lady,  considerably  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  the  fall,  was  seated  at  the  table, 
writing  an  affectionate  letter  to  her  daughter 
Amelia,  telling  her  she  might  come  home  with 
Caroline  Ryle.  Miss  Diana  went  straight  up  to 
the  table,  took  a  seat,  and  without  the  least 
apology  or  ceremony,  closed  Mrs.  Chattaway's  desk. 
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"  I  want  your  attention  for  a  moment,  Edith. 
You  can  write  afterwards.  Can  you  carry  your 
memory  back  to  the  morning,  so  many  years 
ago,  when  we  received  the  news  of  Rupert's 
birth?" 

"  There  is  no  effort  needed  to  do  that,  Diana. 
I  think  of  it  all  too  often." 

"Very  good.  Then  perhaps,  without  effort, 
you  can  recall  the  day  following  that,  when  the 
letter  came  announcing  Mrs.  Trevlyn's  death  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  remember  it  also." 

"  The  minute  details  ?  Could  you,  for  instance, 
relate  any  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
arrival  of  that  letter,  if  required  to  do  so  in  a 
court  of  law  ?  What  time  of  the  day  it  came, 
who  opened  it,  where  it  was  opened,  and  so 
forth  ? " 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  ?  "  returned  Mrs.  Chat- 
taway,  surprised  at  the  questions. 

"  I  ask  you  to  be  answered.  I  have  a  reason 
for  wishing  to  recall  these  past  things.  Think  it 
over." 

"  Both  the  letters,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  were 
given  to  Mr.  Chattaway,  and  he  opened  them. 
He  was  in  the  habit  then  of  opening  papa's 
business  letters.  I  have  no  doubt  they  were 
opened  in  the  steward's  room  ;  James  used  to  be 
there  a  great  deal  with  the  accounts  and  other 
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matters  connected  with  the  estate.  I  cannot  think 
why  you  ask  me  this." 

"  I  have  always  known  that  James  Chattaway 
did  open  those  letters/'  said  Miss  Diana  ;  "  but  I 
thought  you  might  have  been  present  at  their 
opening.     Were  you  \  " 

"  No.  I  remember  his  coming  into  my  chamber 
later,  and  telling  me  Mrs.  Trevlyn  was  dead.  I 
never  shall  forget  the  shock  I  felt/' 

"  Attend  to  me,  Edith.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  inside  the  last  of  those  letters  there  was  an 
inclosure  for  me.  It  never  reached  me.  Do  you 
know  what  became  of  it  ? " 

The  blank  surprise  on  Mrs.  Chattaway's  coun- 
tenance, her  open  questioning  gaze  at  her  sister, 
was  a  sufficient  denial  without  words. 

"I  see  you  do  not,"  said  Miss  Diana,  "And 
now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  something  else.  Did 
you  ever  hear  that  Emily  Trevlyn,  when  she  was 
dying,  left  a  request  that  I  should  be  the  guardian 
of  her  children  ?  " 

"  Never,"  replied  Mrs.  Chattaway.  "  Have  you 
been  dreaming  of  these  things,  Diana  ?  Why 
should  you  ask  about  them  now  1 " 

"  I  leave  dreams  to  you,  Edith,"  was  Miss 
Diana's  reply.  "  My  health  is  too  sound  to  admit 
of  sleeping  dreams  ;  my  mind  too  practical  to 
indulge   in   waking   ones.      Never   heed   why   I 
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asked  :  it  was  only  as  a  personal  matter  of  satis- 
faction to  myself.  By  the  way,  I  have  had  a  line 
from  your  husband,  written  from  Barmester.  A 
little  business  has  taken  him  out,  and  he  may  not 
be  home  until  to-morrow.  We  are  not  to  sit  up 
for  him." 

"  Has  he  gone  to  Nettleby  hop  fair  ? "  hastily 
rejoined  Mrs.  Chattaway. 

"Maybe,"  said  Miss  Diana,  carelessly.  "At 
any  rate,  say  nothing  about  his  absence  to  any 
one.  The  children  are  unruly  if  they  know  he  is 
away.     I  suppose  he  will  be  home  to-morrow." 

But  Mr.  Chattaway  was  not  home  on  the 
morrow.  Miss  Diana  was  burning  with  impatience 
for  his  return  ;  that  explanation  was  being  waited 
for,  and  she  was  one  who  brooked  not  delay  :  but 
she  was  obliged  to  submit  to  it  now.  Day  after 
day  passed  on,  and  Mr.  Chattaway  was  still  absent 
from  Trevlyn  Hold. 

"  What  a  while  he  is  away  !  "  quoth  the  servants 
in  their  familiar  intercourse  with  each  other.  "  He 
might  be  buying  up  all  the  hops  in  Nettleby." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  WALK  BY  STAELIGHT. 

A  haevest  borne  used  to  be  a  great  fete  in 
farm  bouses ;  chiefly  so,  as  you  are  aware,  for  its 
servants  and  labourers.  It  is  so  in  some  houses 
still.  A  rustic,  homely,  social  gathering;  ivhere 
there's  plenty,  in  a  plain  way,  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  where  the  masters  and  mistresses  and  their 
guests  enjoy  themselves  as  freely  as  their 
dependents. 

Trevlyn  Farm  was  lighted  up  to-night.  The 
best  kitchen,  that  large  entrance  room  where  you 
have  seen  Nora  sitting  sometimes,  and  which 
never  was  used  for  kitchen  purposes,  was  set  out 
with  a  long  table  as  for  dinner.  Cold  beef  and 
ham,  substantial  and  savoury  meat  pies,  fruit  pies, 
cakes,  cheese,  ale,  and  cider,  were  being  placed  on 
it.  Seats,  mostly  benches,  lined  the  walls,  and 
the  rustic  labourers  were  coming  sheepishly  in. 
Some  of  them  had  the  privilege  of  bringing  their 
wives,  who  came  in  a  vast  deal  less  sheepishly 
than  the  men. 
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Nanny  was  in  full  attire,  a  new  green  stuff 
gown  and  white  apron  ;  Molly  from  the  parsonage 
was  flaunting  in  a  round  cap,  as  the  fashionable 
servants  wore  in  Barmester,  with  red  streamers 
hanging  behind  it ;  Ann  Canham  had  a  new 
Scotch  plaid  kerchief,  white  and  purple,  crossed 
on  her  shoulders  ;  and  Jim  Sanders'  mother,  being 
rather  poorly  off  for  smart  caps,  wore  a  bonnet. 
These  four  were  to  do  the  waiting  ;  and  Nora  was 
giving  over  them  all  the  superintending  eye  of  a 
mistress.  George  Ryle  liked  to  make  his  harvest 
homes  thoroughly  liberal  and  comfortable,  and 
Mrs.  Ryle  seconded  it :  she  was  of  the  open-handed 
nature  Of  the  Trevlyns. 

What  Mrs.  Ryle  would  have  done,  but  for  Nora 
Dickson,  it  was  impossible  to  say.  She  really  took 
little  more  management  in  the  house  than  a 
visitor  would  take.  Her  will,  it  is  true,  was  law  : 
she  gave  her  orders,  often  in  minute  details  ;  but 
she  left  the  execution  of  them  to  others.  Though 
she  had  married  Thomas  Ryle,  the  plain  tenant 
of  Trevlyn  Farm,  she  never  forgot  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Trevlyn  Hold. 

She  sat  in  the  small  room  opening  from  the 
supper-room  —  small  in  comparison  with  the 
drawing-room,  but  still  commodious.  On  the 
harvest  home  night,  the  visitors  —  Mrs.  Ryle's 
visitors — were  received  in  that  ordinary  room  and 
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sat  there,  forming,  as  may  be  said,  part  of  the 
supper-room  company,  for  the  door  was  kept 
wide,  and  the  great  people  went  in  and  out  of  it, 
mixing  with  the  small.  George  Ryle  and  the 
parson,  Mr.  Freeman,  would  be  more  in  the 
supper-room  than  in  the  other  ;  they  were  two 
who  liked  to  see  the  hard-working  happy  now 
and  then. 

Mrs.  Ryle  had  taken  up  her  place  in  the  sitting- 
room  ;  her  gown  of  rich  black  silk  and  her  real 
lace  cap  contrasting  with  the  more  showy  attire 
of  Mrs.  Apperley,  who  sat  next  her.  Mrs.  Apper- 
ley  was  in  a  stiff  brocade,  yellow  satin  stripes 
flanking  wavy  lines  of  flowers.  It  had  been  her 
gala  robe  for  years  and  years,  and  looked  new  yet. 
A  wonderfully  handsome  silk,  had  it  not  been  out 
of  date.  Mrs.  Apperley' s  two  daughters,  in  cherry- 
coloured  ribbons  and  cherry-coloured  hair-nets, 
were  as  gay  as  she  was ;  they  were  whispering  to 
Caroline  Ryle,  a  graceful  girl  in  dark-blue  silk, 
with  the  blue  eyes  and  the  fair  hair  of  her 
deceased  father.  Farmer  Apperley,  in  top-boots, 
was  holding  an  argument  on  the  state  of  the 
country  with  a  young  gentleman  who  sat  care- 
lessly on  the  arm  of  the  old-fashioned  red  sofa,  a 
young  man  of  middle  height  and  dark  hair,  stout 
for  his  years.  It  was  Trevlyn  Ryle.  George  had 
set  his  back  against  the  wall,  and  was  laughingly 
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quizzing  the  Miss  Apperleys,  of  which  they  were 
blushingly  conscious.  Were  you  to  believe  Nora, 
there  was  scarcely  a  young  lady  within  the  circuit 
of  a  couple  of  leagues  but  was  privately  setting 
her  cap  at  handsome  George. 

A  bustle  in  the  outer  room,  and  Nanny  ap- 
peared with  an  announcement :  "  Parson  and 
Mrs.  Freeman."  I  am  not  responsible  for  the 
style  of  the  introduction  :  you  may  hear  such  for 
yourselves  if  you  choose  to  penetrate  to  some  of 
our  rural  districts. 

Parson  and  Mrs.  Freeman  came  in  without 
ceremony ;  the  parson  with  his  hat  and  walking- 
stick,  Mrs.  Freeman  in  a  green  calico  wadded 
hood  and  an  old  cloak.  George,  with  laughing 
gallantry,  helped  her  to  take  them  off  and  handed 
them  to  Nanny,  and  Mrs.  Freeman  went  up  to  the 
pier-glass  and  settled  the  white  bows  in  her  cap 
to  greater  effect. 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  to  have  brought  your 
friend,"  said  Mrs.  Ryle. 

"  He  will  come  in  presently,"  replied  the  parson. 
"  A  letter  arrived  for  him  by  this  evening's  post, 
and  he  wished  to  answer  it." 

Farmer  Apperley  turned  from  his  colloquy  with 
Trevlyn.  "  D'ye  mean  that  droll-looking  man  who 
walks  about  with  a  red  umbrella  and  a  goat's 
beard,  parson  ?  " 
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*  The  same,"  said  Mr.  Freeman,  settling  his 
double  chin  more  comfortably  in  his  cravat,  which 
was  white  this  evening.  "  He  has  been  staying 
with  us  for  a  week  past." 

"  Ay.  Some  foreign  folk,  isn't  he,  named  Daw? 
There's  all  sorts  of  tales  abroad  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  to  what  he  is  stopping  for  down  here.  I 
don't  know  whether  they  be  correct." 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  it  myself,  either," 
said  Mr.  Freeman.  "  I  am  glad  to  entertain  him 
as  an  old  friend,  but  for  any  private  affairs  or 
views  of  his,  I  don't  meddle  with  them." 

"Best  plan,"  nodded  the  farmer  in  approval. 
And  the  subject,  thus  indistinctly  hinted  at,  was 
allowed  to  drop,  owing  probably  to  the  -presence 
of  Mrs.  Eyle. 

"The  Chattaways  are  coming  here  to-night," 
suddenly  exclaimed  Caroline  Ryle.  She  spoke 
only  to  Mary  Apperley,  but  there  was  a  pause  in 
the  general  conversation  just  then,  and  the  remark 
was  audible  to  the  room.    Mr.  Apperley  took  it  up. 

"  Who's  coming  ?  The  Chattaways  !  Which  of 
the  Chattaways?"  he  said  in  some  surprise, 
knowing  that  they  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying  evening  visits  to  Trevlyn  Farm. 

"All  the  girls,  and  Maude,"  replied  Caroline. 
"  I  don't  know  whether  Rupert  will  come  ;  and  I 
don't  think  Cris  was  asked." 
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*  Eh,  but  that's  a  new  move/'  cried  Farmer 
Apperley,  his  long  intimacy  with  the  Farm  justi- 
fying the  freedom.     "  Did  you  invite  them." 

"In  point  of  fact,  they  invited  themselves," 
interposed  Mrs.  Ryle,  before  George,  to  whom  the 
question  had  been  addressed,  could  speak.  "  At 
least,  Octave  did  :  and  then  George,  I  believe, 
asked  the  rest  of  the  girls." 

"  They  won't  come,"  said  Farmer  Apperley. 

"  Not  come  ! "  interrupted  Nora,  sharply,  who 
kept  going  in  and  out  between  the  two  rooms. 
"That's  all  you  know  about  it,  Mr.  Apperley. 
Octave  Chattaway  is  as  sure  to  come  here  to- 
night  " 

"  Nora ! " 

The  interruption  came  from  George.  Was  he 
afraid  of  what  she  might  say  in  her  heat  ?  or  did 
he  see,  coming  in  then  at  the  outer  door,  Octave 
herself?  Octave  was  coming  in — as  if  to  refute 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Apperley. 

But  only  Amelia  was  with  her.  A  tall  girl  with 
a  large  mouth  and  very  light  hair,  ever  on  the 
giggle.  "  Where  are  the  rest  ?"  impulsively  asked 
George,  his  accent  too  unguarded  to  conceal  its 
disappointment. 

Octave  detected  it.  She  had  thrown  off  her 
cloak  and  stood  forth  in  attire  scarcely  suitable 
to   the  occasion — a  pale   blue   evening   dress   of 
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damask,  a  silver  necklace,  silver  bracelets,  and  a 
wreath  of  silver  flowers  in  her  hair.  Nanny  could 
not  take  the  cloak  for  staring.  "What  'rest?'" 
asked  Octave. 

"Your  sisters  and  Maude.  They  promised  to 
come." 

Octave  tossed  her  head,  good-humouredly.  "Do 
you  think  we  could  inflict  the  whole  string  on 
Mrs.  Eyle  ?  Two  of  us  will  be  sufficient  to  repre- 
sent the  family." 

"  Inflict !  On  a  harvest  home  night !  "  called 
out  Trevlyn.  "You  know,  Octave,  the  more 
the  merrier,  then." 

"  Why,  I  really  believe  that's  Treve  !"  exclaimed 
Octave.     "  When  did  you  come  ?" 

"  This  morning.     You  have  got  thinner,  Octave." 

"It  is  nothing  to  you  if  I  have,"  retorted 
Octave,  offended  at  the  remark.  The  point  was 
a  sore  one ;  Octave  being  unpleasantly  conscious 
that  she  was  thin  to  ugliness.  "  You  have  got 
plump  enough,  at  any  rate." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Treve.  "  I'm  always  jolly. 
It  was  too  bad  of  you,  Octave,  not  to  bring  the 
rest." 

"So  it  was,"  said  Amelia,  "They  had  dressed 
for  it,  and  at  the  last  moment  Octave  made  them 
stay  at  home." 

But  George  was  not  going  to  take  this  quietly. 
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Saying  nothing,  he  left  the  room  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  Trevlyn  Hold.  But  the  rooms 
seemed  deserted.  At  length  he  found  Maude  in 
the  school-room ;  ostensibly  correcting  exercises  ; 
in  reality  crying.  After  they  had  dressed  for 
the  visit,  Octavia  had  placed  her  veto  upon  it, 
and  Emily  and  Edith  had  retired  to  bed  in  very 
vexation.  Miss  Diana  was  not  at  home ;  she 
was  spending  the  evening  out  with  Mrs. 
Chattaway,  and  Octave  had  had  it  all  her  own 
way. 

"  I  have  come  for  you,  Maude,"  said  George. 

Maude's  heart  beat  with  the  anticipation.  "  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  may  dare  to  go,"  she  said, 
glancing  shyly  at  him. 

"  Has  any  one  forbidden  you  except  Octave  V 

"  Only  Octave." 

Lying  on  a  chair,  George  saw  a  bonnet  and 
cloak  which  he  recognised  as  Maude's.  In  point 
of  fact,  she  had  thrown  them  off  when  forbidden 
the  visit  by  Miss  Chattaway.  His  only  answer 
was  to  fold  the  cloak  around  her.  And  she  tied 
on  the  bonnet,  and  went  out  with  him,  shocked 
at  her  own  temerity,  but  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation. 

"  You  are  trembling,  Maude,"  he  cried,  drawing 
her  closer  to  him  as  he  bent  his  head. 

"I  am  afraid  of  Octave.     I  know  she  will  be  so 
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angry.  What  if  she  should  meet  me  with  insult- 
ing words  ?" 

"Then — Maude — you  will  give  me  leave  to 
answer  her?" 

"Yes.     Oh,  yes." 

"It  will  involve  more  than  you  are  thinking 
of,"  said  George,  laughing  at  her  eager  tone.  "  I 
must  tell  her,  if  needful,  that  I  have  a  right  to 
defend  you." 

Maude  stopped  in  her  surprise,  and  half  drew 
her  arnf  from  his,  as  she  looked  up  at  him  in  the 
starlight.  The  pointed  meaning  in  his  tone 
stirred  all  the  pulses  in  her  heart. 

"You  cannot  have  mistaken  me,  Maude,  for 
this  long  while  past,"  he  quietly  said.  "  If  I  have 
not  spoken  to  you  more  openly  ;  if  I  do  not  yet 
speak  out  to  the  world,  it  is  that  I  see  at  present 
little  prospect  before  us.  I  would  prefer  not  to 
speak  to  others  until  that  shall  be  more  assured." 

Maude,  in  spite  of  the  intense  feeling  of  hap- 
piness which  was  rising  rebelliously  within  her 
with  a  force  not  to  be  suppressed,  felt  half  sick 
with  fear.     What  of  the  powers  at  Trevlyn  Hold  ? 

"Yes,  there  might  be  opposition  there,"  said 
George,  divining  her  thoughts,  "and  the  result 
— great  unpleasantness  altogether.  I  am  inde- 
pendent enough  to  defy  them,  but  you  are  not, 
Maude.     For  that  reason  I  will  not  speak  if  I  can 
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help  it.  I  hope  Octave  will  not  too  greatly  pro- 
voke me." 

Maude  started,  as  a  thought  flashed  over  her, 
and  she  looked  up  at  George,  a  terrified  meaning 
in  her  face.  "  You  must  not  speak,  George  ;  you 
must  not,  for  my  sake.  Were  Octave  only  to 
suspect  this,  she — she " 

"  Might  treat  you  to  a  bowl  of  poison — as  was 
the  stage  fashion  in  what  they  call  the  good  old 
days,"  he  said,  laughing.  "  Child,  do  you  think  I 
have  been  blind  \     I  understand." 

"  You  will  be  silent,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  after  a  pause  of  delibera- 
tion.    "  I  will  at  present,  Maude." 

They  had  taken  the  walk  through  the  fields — 
it  was  the  nearest  way — and  George  spoke  of  his 
affairs  as  he  walked  ;  more  confidentially  than  he 
had  ever  in  his  life  entered  upon  them  to  any 
one.  That  he  had  been  in  a  manner  sacrificed  to 
the  interests  of  Treve,  there  was  no  denying,  and 
though  he  did  not  allude  to  it  in  so  many  words, 
it  was  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  entirely  to 
Maude.  A  short  while,  one  more  term  to  keep 
at  Oxford,  and  Treve  was  to  enter  officially  upon 
his  occupation  of  Trevlyn  Farm.  The  lease  would 
be  transferred  to  his  name ;  he  would  be  its  sole 
master ;  and  George  must  look  out  for  another 
home  :  but  until  then  he  was  bound  to  the  farm— 
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and  bound  most  unprofitably.  To  the  young, 
however,  all  things  wear  a  hopeful  hue.  What 
would  some  of  us  give  in  after  life  for  the 
couleur  tie  rose  which  nearly  invariably  imbues 
its  threshold ! 

"  By  the  spring  I  may  be  settled  in  a  farm  of 
my  own,  Maude.  I  have  been  casting  a  longing- 
eye  to  the  Upland.  Its  lease  will  be  out  at  Lady- 
day,  and  Carteret  leaves  it.  An  unwise  man,  in 
my  opinion,  he  :  to  leave  a  certainty  of  compe- 
tence here,  for  an  uncertainty  of  riches  in  the 
New  World.  But  that  is  his  business  ;  not  mine. 
I  should  like  the  Upland  Farm." 

Maude's  breath  was  nearly  taken  away.  It  was 
the  only  large  farm  on  the  Trevlyn  estate.  "  You 
surely  would  not  risk  taking  that,  George  !  What 
an  undertaking !" 

"  Especially  with  Chattaway  for  a  landlord,  you 
would  say.  I  shall  take  it  if  I  can  get  it.  The 
worst  is,  I  should  have  to  borrow  money,"  he 
added,  in  a  very  serious  tone.  "And  borrowed 
money  weighs  one  down  like  an  incubus.  Wit- 
ness what  it  did  for  my  father.  But  I  dare  say 
we  should  manage  to  get  along." 

Maude  opened  her  lips.  She  was  wishing  to 
say  something  that  she  did  not  quite  well  know 

how   to   say.     "I — I    fear "    and    there   she 

stopped  in  timidity. 
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"  What  do  you  fear,  Maude  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  should  ever  manage  in  a 
farm,"  she  said,  feeling  that  she  ought  to  speak 
out  her  doubts,  but  blushing  vividly  under  cover 
of  the  dark  night  at  having-  to  do  it.  "I  have 
been  brought  up  so — so — uselessly — as  regards 
domestic  duties." 

"  Maude,"  he  gravely  said,  "  if  I  thought  I 
should  marry  a  wife  only  to  make  her  work,  I 
should  not  marry  her  at  all.  We  will  manage 
better  than  that.  You  have  been  brought  up  a 
lady :  and,  if  I  may  avow  the  truth,  I  should  not 
care  for  my  wife  to  be  anything  else.  My  mother 
— I  mean  Mrs.  Ryle — has  never  done  anything 
of  the  sort,  you  know,  thanks  to  good  Nora. 
And  there  are  more  Noras  in  the  world.  Shall  I 
tell  you  a  favourite  scheme  of  mine  ?  one  that 
has  been  in  my  mind  for  some  time  now?" 

She  turned  her  hot  face — waiting  to  hear  it. 

"  The  giving  a  shelter  to  Rupert.  You  and  I. 
The  welcoming  him  to  our  home.  We  could 
contrive  to  make  him  happier  than  he  is  made 
now. 

Maude's  heart  leaped  at  the  vision.  "  Oh, 
George !  if  it  could  be  !  How  good  you  are  ! 
Rupert "  : 

"Hush,  Maude!"  The  sudden  check  was  not 
spoken  by  way  of  interruption  to  any  expression 
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touching  his  "  goodness  ;"  George  would  only  have 
laughed  at  that :  but  because  he  had  become 
conscious  of  the  proximity  of  other  walking  and 
talking  beings  like  themselves.  Two  voices  were 
in  contention  with  each  other,  or,  if  not  in  conten- 
tion, speaking  as  if  their  opinions  did  not  precisely 
coincide :  and  to  George's  intense  astonishment, 
he  recognised  one  of  the  voices  as  Mr.  Chattaway's. 
He  uttered  a  suppressed  exclamation. 

"  It  cannot  be,  George,"  she  whispered.  "  He 
is  miles  and  miles  away.  Even  allowing  that  he 
had  returned,  what  should  bring  him  here  ? — he 
would  have  gone  direct  to  the  Hold." 

But  George  was  positive  that  it  was  Chattaway's 
voice.  They — the  people  to  whom  the  voices 
belonged — were  advancing  down  the  side  path  on 
the  other  side  the  hedge,  and  would  probably  be 
coming  through  the  gate,  right  in  front  of  George 
and  Maude.  To  meet  Chattaway  was  not  par- 
ticularly coveted  by  either  of  them,  even  at  the 
most  convenient  of  opportunities,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent time  it  was  not  at  all  convenient.  George 
drew  Maude  under  one  of  the  great  elm  trees, 
which  overshadowed  the  hedge  on  this  side. 

"  Just  for  a  moment,  Maude,  until  they  shall 
have  passed.     I  am  certain  it  is  Chattaway." 

The  gate  swung  open,  and  somebody  came 
through    it.      Only   one.      Sure   enough   it   was 
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Chattaway.  He  strode  onwards,  muttering  to 
himself,  a  brown  paper  parcel  in  his  hand.  But 
ere  he  had  gone  many  steps,  he  halted,  turned, 
came  creeping  back,  and  stood  peering  over  the 
gate  at  the  man  who  was  walking  away.  A  little 
movement  of  his  head  to  the  right,  and  Mr.  Chat- 
taway might  have  seen  George  and  Maude  stand- 
ing there. 

But  he  did  not.  He  was  grinding  his  teeth  and 
working  his  disengaged  hand,  and  was  altogether 
too  much  occupied  with  the  departing  man,  to  pay 
undesirable  attention  to  what  might  be  around 
himself.  Finally,  his  display  of  anger  somewhat 
cooling  down,  he  turned  again  and  continued  his 
way  towards  Trevlyn  Hold. 

"  Who  can  it  be  that  he  is  so  angry  with  ? " 
whispered  Maude. 

"  Hush  ! "  cautioned  George.  "  His  ears  are 
sharp." 

Very  still  they  remained  until  he  was  at  a  safe 
distance,  and  then  they  went  through  the  gate. 
Almost  beyond  their  view  a  tall  man  was  pacing 
slowly  along  in  the  direction  of  Trevlyn  Farm,  a 
red  umbrella  (but  in  truth  George  guessed  at  its 
colour  in  the  light  night,  rather  than  distinguished 
it)  whirling  round  and  round  in  his  hand. 

"  Ah,  just  as  I  thought,"  was  George's  comment 
to  himself. 
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"Who  is  it,  George?" 

"  That  stranger  who  is  visiting  at  the  par- 
sonage." 

"  He  seemed  to  be  quarrelling  with  Mr.  Chat- 
taway." 

"  I  don't  know.  Their  voices  were  loud.  I 
wonder  if  Rupert  has  found  his  way  to  the  farm  ?" 

"  Octave  forbade  him  to  go." 

"  Were  I  Ru  I  should  break  through  her  tram- 
mels at  any  rate,  and  show  myself  a  man,"  re- 
marked George.  "  He  may  have  done  so  to- 
night." 

They  turned  in  at  the  garden  gate,  and  gained 
the  porch.  All  signs  of  the  stranger  had  dis- 
appeared, and  sounds  of  merriment  came  forth 
from  within. 

George  turned  Maude's  face  to  his.  "  You  will 
not  forget,  my  love  ?" 

"  Forget  what  ? "  she  shyly  answered. 

"  That  from  this  night  we  begin  a  new  life. 
Henceforth,  we  belong  to  each  other.  Maude, 
Maude  !  you  will  not  forget !"  he  feverishly  con- 
tinued. 

"  I  shall  not  forget,"  she  softly  whispered. 

And,  possibly  by  wTay  of  a  reminder  that  she 
should  not  forget,  Mr.  George,  under  cover  of  the 
shaded  and  silent  porch,  took  his  first  lover's  kiss 
from  her  lips. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

A   VISIT   TO   DOCTORS'    COMMONS. 

But  where  had  Mr.  Chattaway  been  all  that 
while  ?  and  how  came  it  that  he  was  seen  by 
George  Ryle  and  Maude  hovering  about  his  own 
ground  at  night,  when  he  was  supposed  to  be 
miles  away  ?     The  explanation  can  be  given. 

Mr.  Chattaway  found,  as  many  of  us  do,  that 
lets  and  hindrances  intrude  themselves  into  the 
most  simple  plans.  When  he  took  the  sudden 
resolution  that  morning,  now  some  days  ago,  to 
run  up  to  London  from  Barmester  after  Flood  the 
lawyer,  and  sent  his  horse  home,  and  also  a  word 
of  communication  to  Miss  Diana  Trevlyn,  to  the 
effect  that  he  should  be  home  on  the  morrow, 
he  never  supposed  that  his  journey  would  be  a 
prolonged  one.  Nothing  more  easy,  as  it  ap- 
peared, than  to  catch  Flood  at  his  hotel,  get  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  conversation  with  him,  hear 
his  advice,  and  be  home  again.  But  a  check 
intervened. 
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Upon  arriving  at  the  London  terminus,  Mr. 
Chattaway  got  into  a  cab,  and  drove  to  the  hotel 
ordinarily  used  by  Mr.  Flood.  After  a  dispute 
with  the  cab-driver — and  Mr.  Chattaway  was  one 
who  generally  did  have  disputes  with  cab -drivers 
— he  entered  the  hotel,  and  asked  to  see  Mr. 
Flood. 

"  Mr.  Flood  ?— Mr.  Flood  ?"  repeated  the  waiter 
whom  he  had  accosted.  "  There's  no  gentleman 
of  that  name,  staying  here,  sir." 

"I  mean  Mr.  Flood  of  Barmester,"  irritably 
rejoined  the  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold.  "Perhaps 
you  don't  know  him  personally.  He  came  up  this 
morning — an  hour  or  two  ago." 

The  waiter  was  a  fresh  one,  and  did  not  know 
Mr.  Flood  personally.  He  went  to  another  waiter, 
and  the  latter  came  forward  to  Mr.  Chattaway. 
But  the  man's  information  was  correct ;  Mr.  Flood 
of  Barmester  had  not  arrived. 

"  He  travelled  by  the  eight  o'clock  train,"  per- 
sisted Mr.  Chattaway,  as  if  he  found  the  denial 
difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  that  fact.  "He 
must  be  in  London." 

"  All  I  can  say,  sir,  is  that  he  has  not  come 
here,"  returned  the  head  waiter. 

Mr.  Chattaway  was  considerably  put  out.  In 
his  impatience,  the  delay  seemed  most  irritating. 
He  quitted  the  hotel,  and  bent  his  steps  towards 
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Essex  Street,  where  the  agents  of  Mr.  Flood 
lived.  Chattaway  went  in  eagerly,  fully  hoping, 
and  consequently  expecting,  that  the  first  object 
his  eyes  rested  on  would  he  his  confidential 
adviser. 

His  eyes  did  not  receive  that  satisfaction. 
Some  clerks  were  in  the  room,  also  one  or  two 
people  who  appeared  to  be  strangers ;  clients, 
probably ;  but  there  was  no  Mr.  Flood,  and  the 
clerks  could  give  no  information  of  him.  One  of 
the  firm,  a  Mr.  Newby,  appeared  and  shook  hands 
with  Mr.  Chattaway,  whom  he  had  once  or  twice 
seen. 

"Flood?  Yes.  We  got  a  note  from  Flood 
yesterday  morning,  telling  us  to  get  some  accounts 
prepared,  as  he  should  be  in  town  in  the  course  of 
a  day  or  two.  He  has  not  come  yet ;  be  up  to- 
morrow, perhaps." 

"  But  he  has  come,"  reiterated  Chattaway.  "  I 
have  followed  him  up  to  town.  I  want  to  see  him 
upon  a  matter  of  importance." 

"  Oh,  come,  has  he  ? "  carelessly  replied  Mr. 
Newby,  and  the  indifference  of  manner  appeared 
almost  like  an  insult  to  Chattaway  in  that  gentle- 
man's impatient  frame  of  mind.  "He'll  be  in 
later,  then." 

"  He  is  sure  to  come  here  % "  inquired  Mr. 
Chattaway. 
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"  Quite  sure.  We  shall  have  a  good  bit  of 
business  to  transact  with  him  this  time." 

"  Then,  if  you'll  allow  me,  I'll  wait  here.  I 
must  see  him,  and  I  want  to  get  back  to  Barbrook 
as  soon  as  possible." 

Mr.  Chattaway  was  told  that  he  was  welcome 
to  wait,  if  it  pleased  him  so  to  do,  and  a  chair 
was  handed  him  in  the  entrance  room,  where  the 
clerks  were  writing,  and  he  took  his  seat  in  it. 
He  sat  there  until  he  was  well  nigh  driven  wild 
with  impatience.  The  room  was  in  a  continual 
bustle  ;  persons  coming  in  and  going  out  per- 
petually. For  the  first  hour  or  so,  the  watching 
of  the  swaying  door  afforded  Chattaway  a  sort  of 
relief — of  hope  ;  for  in  every  fresh  visitor  (until 
he  came  into  view)  he  expected  to  see  Mr. 
Flood.  But  this  grew  tedious  at  last,  and  the 
ever-recurring  disappointment  told  upon  his  tem- 
per. 

Evening  came,  the  hour  for  the  closing  of  the 
office,  and  the  country  lawyer  had  not  made  his 
appearance.  "It  is  most  extraordinary,"  remarked 
Chattaway  to  Mr.  Newby. 

"  He  has  been  about  some  other  business,  and 
couldn't  get  to  us  to-day,  I  suppose,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Newby,  in  the  most  provoking  matter-of-fact  tone. 
'If  he  has  come  up  for  a  week,  as  you  say,  he  must 
have  some  important  affair  on  hand ;   in  which 
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case  it  may  be  a  day  or  two  before  lie  finds  his 
way  to  us." 

A  most  unsatisfactory  conclusion  for  Mr.  Chat- 
taway  ;  but  that  gentleman  was  obliged  to  put  up 
with  it,  in  the  absence  of  any  hope  more  tangible. 
He  went  back  to  the  hotel,  and  there  found  that 
Mr.  Flood  as  yet  was  among  the  non-arrivals.1 

It  was  bad  enough,  that  day  and  night's  dis- 
appointed suspense  for  Chattaway ;  but  when  it 
came  to  be  extended  over  more  days  and  nights, 
you  may  judge  how  it  was  increased.  Mr.  Flood 
did  not  make  his  appearance.  Chattaway,  in  a 
state  of  fume,  divided  his  time  between  the  hotel, 
the  agents'  office  in  Essex  street,  and  the  Euston 
Square  railway  terminus,  in  the  wild  hope  of 
coming  upon  the  lawyer.  All  to  no  effect.  He 
telegraphed  to  Barmester,  and  received  for  reply 
that  Mr.  Flood  was  in  London,  and  so  he  re- 
doubled his  hauntings  at  the  different  expected 
meeting  places,  and  worked  himself  into  a  fever. 

It  appeared  to  him  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  consult  Flood  before  venturing  back  to 
home  quarters,  where  he  should  inevitably  meet 
that  dangerous  enemy.  But  how  could  he  see 
Flood  ? — where  look  for  him  ?  Barmester  tele- 
graphed  up  that  Mr.  Flood  was  in  London ;  the 
agents  persisted  in  their  assertion  that  they  ex- 
pected him  hourly,  each   day,  at  their  office,  ana 
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yet  Chattaway  could  not  come  upon  him.  He 
tore  into  all  the  courts  open  in  the  long  vacation  ; 
he  prowled  about  the  Temple,  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  in 
other  places  where  lawyers  congregated,  in  the 
delusive  hope  that  he  might  by  good  luck  meet 
with  him.  All,  I  say,  in  vain;  and  Chattaway  had 
been  very  nearly  a  week  from  home,  when  his 
hopes  were  at  length  realised.  There  were  other 
lawyers  whom  he  might  have  consulted — Mr. 
Newby  himself,  for  instance — but  he  shrunk  from 
laying  bare  his  great  dread  to  a  stranger. 

He  was  walking  slowly  up  Ludgate  Hill,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  his  brow  knit,  altogether  in 
a  disconsolate  manner,  some  vague  intention  in 
his  mind  of  taking  a  peep  inside  Doctors' 
Commons,  when,  by  the  merest  accident,  he 
happened  to  turn  his  eyes  on  the  string  of 
vehicles  passing  up  and  down.  In  that  same 
moment  a  cab,  extricating  itself  from  the  con- 
tinuous line,  whirled  past  him  in  the  direction 
of  Fleet  Street ;  and  its  inmate  was  Flood  the 
lawyer. 

All  his  inanition  of  spirit  gone, his  arms  extended, 
his  eyes  starting,  Chattaway  threw  himself  into 
the  midst  of  the  crowding  carriages,  and  tore 
after  the  cab,  shouting  and  crying.  The  sober 
foot  passengers  thought  he  had  gone  mad  ;  but 
they  were  bent  on  their  own  eager  business,  and 
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had  only  time  for  a  wondering  glance.  The 
drivers  of  omnibuses,  of  other  vehicles,  pulled 
up  to  bestow  a  little  abuse  on  the  intruder  who 
appeared  to  wish  to  be  run  over ;  but  Chattaway 
bore  on  his  way,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
cab  in  view.  By  the  time  it  stopped  at  the  hotel, 
to  which  it  turned,  and  the  lawyer  had  alighted, 
a  portmanteau  in  his  hand,  and  was  paying  the 
driver,  Chattaway  was  up  with  him,  panting, 
breathless,  excited,  grasping  his  arm  as  one  de- 
mented. 

"  What  on  earth's  the  matter  ? "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Flood,  in  astonishment.  "  You  here,  Chattaway  ? 
Do  you  want  me  1 " 

"  I  followed  you  to  town  by  the  next  train  a 
week  ago ;  I  have  been  looking  after  you  ever 
since,"  gasped  Chattaway,  unable  to  regain  his 
breath  between  the  race  and  the  excitement. 
"  Where  have  you  been  hiding  yourself  ?  Your 
agents  have  been  expecting  you  all  this  while." 

"  I  daresay  they  have.  I  wrote  to  say  I  should 
be  with  them  in  a  day  or  two.  I  thought  I 
should  be,  then." 

"  But  where  have  you  been  ? " 

"  Over  to  France.  A  client  wrote  to  me  from 
Paris » 

"  To  France ! "  interrupted  Mr.  Chattaway  in  his 
anger,  feeling  the  announcement  as  an  especial 
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aggravation  to  himself.  What  right  had  his  legal 
adviser  to  be  dancing  his  heels  in  France,  when 
he  had  been  searching  for  him  in  London  ? 

"I  did  not  intend  to  stay/'  continued  Mr.  Flood. 
"I  took  the  express-train  route,  via  Folkestone, 
and  meant  to  return  without  delay ;  but  when  I 
reached  my  client,  I  found  the  affair  on  which  he 
wanted  me  was  a  complicated  one,  and  I  had  to 
wait  the  dilatoriness  of  French  lawyers." 

"  You  have  been  lingering  over  the  seductions 
of  Paris  ;  for  nothing  else,"  growled  Mr.  Chatta- 
way. 

The  lawyer  laughed  pleasantly.  "No,  on  my 
honour.  I  did  go  about  to  see  some  of  the  sights 
while  I  was  waiting  for  my  business  ;  but  they 
did  not  detain  me  by  one  unnecessary  minute. 
What  is  it  that  you  want  with  me  ? " 

They  entered  the  hotel,  and  Mr.  Chattaway 
took  him  into  a  private  room,  unwashed,  unre- 
freshed  as  the  traveller  was,  and  laid  the  case 
before  him  :  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  mys- 
terious stranger  at  Barbrook,  his  open  avowal  that 
he  had  come  to  depose  Chattaway  from  the  Hold, 
and  place  in  it  Rupert  Trevlyn. 

"  But  who  is  he  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Flood. 

"A  lawyer,"  was  the  reply — for  you  must  re- 
member that  Mr.  Chattaway  could  only  speak  in 
accordance  with   the   presumed  facts  ;    the  facts 
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as  they  had  been  exaggerated  to  him.  "  I  know- 
nothing  more  about  the  man,  save  that  he  avows 
he  has  come  to  Barbrook  to  deprive  me  of  my 
property,  and  take  up  the  cause  of  Rupert 
Trevlyn.  But  he  can't  do  it,  you  know,  Flood. 
The  Hold  is  mine,  and  must  remain  mine." 

"Of  course,  he  can't,"  acquiesced  the  lawyer. 
"  Why  need  you  put  yourself  out  about  it  ? " 

Mr.  Chattaway  was  wiping  the  moisture  from 
his  face.  The  words,  "But  he  can't  do  it,  you 
know,  Flood,"  had  been  spoken  more  as  a 
question,  suggested  by  his  fears,  than  as  an 
assertion  of  his  belief.  He  sat  looking  at  the 
lawyer. 

'■  I  can't  deny  that  it  has  troubled  me,"  he 
said  :  "  that  it  is  troubling  me  still.  What  would 
my  family  do — my  children — if  we  were  turned 
from  the  Hold  ? " 

It  was  the  lawyer's  turn  to  look.  He  could 
not  make  out  Chattaway.  No  power  on  earth, 
so  far  as  his  belief  and  knowledge  went,  could 
wrest  Trevlyn  Hold  from  its  present  master. 
Why,  then,  these  fears  ?  Were  they  born  of 
nervousness  ?  But  Chattaway  was  not  a  nervous 
man. 

"  Trevlyn  Hold  is  as  much  yours  as  this  hat " — 
touching  the  one  at  his  elbow — "  is  mine,"  he 
resumed.     "  It   came   to   you    by  legal   bequest ; 

VOL.    II.  I 
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you  have  enjoyed  it  these  twenty  years,  and  to 
deprive  you  of  it  is  beyond  human  power.  Unless," 
he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  unless  indeed " 

"  Unless  what  ? "  eagerly  interrupted  Mr.  Chat- 
taway,  his  heart  thumping  against  his  side  like 
a  leaden  weight. 

"  Unless — it  was  only  an  idea  that  crossed  me — 
there  should  prove  to  be  a  flaw  in  Squire  Trev- 
lyn's  will.     But  that's  not  proba.ble." 

"  It's  impossible,"  gasped  Chattaway,  his  fears 
in  defiance  of  the  words,  taking  a  new  and  start- 
ling  turn.  "  It's  impossible  that  there  could  have 
been  anything  defective  in  the  will,  Flood." 

"  It's  next  to  impossible,"  acquiesced  the  law- 
yer ;  "  though  such  mistakes  have  been  known. 
Who  drew  it  up  ? " 

"  The  squire's  solicitors,  Peterby  and  Jones." 

"  Then  it's  all  right,  you  may  be  sure.  Peterby 
and  Jones  are  not  men  liable  to  insert  errors  in 
their  deeds.  I  should  not  trouble  myself  about 
the  matter." 

Mr.  Chattaway  sat  in  silence,  revolving  many 
things.  How  he  wished  he  could  take  the  advice 
and  not  " trouble  himself"  about  the  matter! 
"  What  made  you  think  there  might  be  a  flaw  in 
the  will  ? "  he  presently  asked. 

"  Nay,  I  did  not  think  there  was  :  the  train 
of  thought  led  me  to  the  idea  that  there  might 
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be  ;  that  was  all.  When  a  case  is  offered  to  me 
for  consideration/'  continued  Mr.  Flood,  "  it  is  my 
habit  to  seize  upon  it,  and  rapidly  glance  at  it  in 
all  its  bearings.  Yon  tell  me  that  a  stranger  has 
made  his  appearance  at  Barbrook,  avowing  an 
intention  of  displacing  you  from  Trevlyn  Hold  in 
favour  of  Rupert  Trevlyn  ? " 

"Well?" 

"  Well,  then,  I  instantly,  while  you  were  speak- 
ing, began  to  grasp  that  case,  to  turn  it  about  in 
my  mind ;  and  I  see  that  there  is  no  possible 
contingency  by  which  you  can  be  displaced,  so 
far  as  I  know  and  believe.  You  enjoy  it  in 
accordance  with  Squire  Trevlyn' s  will,  and  so 
long  as  that  will  remains  in  force,  you  are  safe — 
provided  the  will  has  no  flaw  in  it." 

"  Why  should  you  think  it  has  a  flaw  in  it  ? " 
reiterated  Mr.  Chattaway  % " 

"  I  don't  think  it.  I  don't  fear  it.  I  only 
mentioned  it  as  the  remotest  possible  solution — 
the  only  ground  of  pretence  for  the  manner  in 
which  you  tell  me  this  man  is  acting.  I  make 
no  doubt  that  the  will  is  what  it  has  always  been 
supposed  to  be — perfectly  legal ;  and  that  the 
stranger's  expressed  intention  will  turn  out  to  be 
all  moonshine.'" 

Mr.  Chattaway  sat  biting  his  lips.  His  own 
opinion  had  always  been  (and,  it   may  be   said, 
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was  in  contradistinction  to  that  great  dread  ever 
hidden  in  his  heart)  that  he  was  safe  under  the 
will  and  through  the  will.  Never  for  a  moment 
in  the  wildest  flight  of  fear  had  he  given  a  glance 
to  the  contingency  that  the  will  could  be  illegal — 
that  it  could  have  a  flaw  in  it.  On  that  will  he 
had  relied,  however  dark  and  vague  his  fears  had 
seemed :  it  had  been  his  sheet  anchor.  The 
idea,  therefore,  now  suggested  by  Mr.  Flood  was 
perhaps  the  most  alarming  that  could  have  been 
presented  to  him. 

"  Jf  there  were  any  flaw  in  the  will,"  he  began — 
and  the  very  mention  of  the  cruel  words  almost 
rent  his  heart  in  two — "  could  you  detect  it,  by 
reading  the  will  over  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Flood. 

"  Then  let  us  go  at  once,  and  set  this  awful 
uncertainty  at  rest." 

He  had  risen  from  his  seat  so  eagerly  and 
hastily  that  Mr.  Flood  scarcely  understood.  "  Go 
where  ? "  he  asked. 

"  To  Doctors'  Commons.  We  can  see  it  there 
by  paying  a  shilling." 

"  Oh — ay.  I'll  go  if  you  like.  But  I  must  get 
a  wash  first,  and  a  mouthful  of  refreshment.  I 
have  had  neither  since  leaving  Boulogne,  and  the 
crossing — ugh  !     I  don't  want  to  think  of  it." 

Mr.  Chattaway  controlled  his  impatience  in  the 
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best  manner  he  was  able.  He  went  out  and  called 
a  cab  to  the  door,  and  took  his  place  in  it  long 
before  Mr.  Flood  was  ready — which  would,  in  all 
probability,  entail  one  of  Mr.  Chattaway's  favourite 
disputes  with  the  driver  when  they  should  arrive 
at  their  destination.  At  length  they  were  fairly 
on  their  way — to  the  very  spot  for  which  Mr. 
Chattaway  had  been  making  once  before  that 
morning. 

Difficulties  surmounted,  including  the  cabman, 
Mr.  Flood  was  soon  deep  in  the  perusal  of  Squire 
Trevlyn's  will.  He  read  it  over  slowly  and 
thoughtfully,  his  forefinger  pointing  to  every 
word  separately,  his  eyes  and  head  bent,  his  whole 
attention  absorbed  in  the  task.  At  its  con.] 
elusion,  he  turned  and  looked  full  at  Mr.  Chatta- 
way. 

"  You  are  perfectly  safe,"  he  said.  "  The  will 
is  right  and  legal  in  every  point." 

The  relief  of  the  words  brought  a  glow  into 
Chattaway's  dusky  face.  "I  thought  it  strange 
if  it  could  be  wrong,"  he  cried,  drawing  a  deep 
breath. 

"It  is  only  the  codicil,  you  see,  which  affects 
you,"  continued  Mr.  Flood,  pointing  to  the  deed 
before  them.  "  The  will  appears  to  have  been 
made  years  before  the  codicil,  and  leaves  the 
estate  to  the  eldest  son  Rupert,  and  failing  him, 
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to  Joseph.  Rupert  died ;  Joe  died ;  and  then 
the  codicil  was  drawn  up,  willing  it  to  you.  You 
come  in,  you  see,  after  the  two  sons  ;  contingent 
on  their  death  :  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of 
the  child  Rupert." 

Chattaway  coughed.  He  did  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  repeat  that  Squire  Trevlyn  had  never 
known  that  the  child  Rupert  was  in  existence  : 
but  Mr.  Flood  was,  no  doubt,  aware  of  that  fact. 

"It's  a  good  thing  for  you  that  Joe  Trevlyn 
died  before  his  father,"  carelessly  remarked  Mr. 
Flood,  as  he  glanced  again  at  the  will. 

"  Why  ? "  cried  Chattaway. 

"  Because,  had  he  not,  this  codicil  would  be 
valueless,"  explained  the  lawyer.     "  It  is " 

"  But  he  was  dead,  and  it  gives  the  estate  to 
me,"  fiercely  interrupted  Chattaway,  going  into 
a  white  heat  again. 

"  Yes,  yes.  But  it  was  a  good  thing,  I  say, 
for  you.  Had  Joe  been  alive,  he  would  have 
come  in,  in  spite  of  this  codicil:  and  he  could 
have  bequeathed  the  property  to  his  boy  after 
him." 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  don't  know  all  that  ? " 
retorted  Chattaway.  "  It  was  only  in  consequence 
of  Joe  Trevlyn's  death  that  the  estate  was  willed 
to  me.  Had  he  lived,  I  never  should  have  had  it, 
or  expected  it." 
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The  peevish  tone  of  his  voice  betrayed  how 
sore  was  the  subject  altogether,  and  Mr.  Flood 
smiled.  "  You  need  not  be  cross  over  it,  Chatta- 
way,"  he  said  ;  "  there's  no  cause.  And  now  you 
may  go  home  to  the  Hold  in  peace,  without 
having  your  sleep  disturbed  by  dreams  of  ejection. 
And  if  that  unknown  friend  of  yours,  the  stranger, 
should  happen  to  mention  in  your  hearing  his 
kind  intention  of  deposing  you  for  Rupert  Trevtyn, 
tell  him,  with  my  compliments,  to  come  up  here 
and  read  Squire  Trevlyn's  will." 

Partially  reassured,  if  not  entirely  satisfied,  Mr. 
Chattaway  lost  little  time  in  taking  his  departure 
from  London.  He  quitted  it  that  same  afternoon, 
and  arrived  at  Barbrook  terminus  just  after  dark, 
whence  he  started  for  the  Hold. 

But  he  did  not  proceed  to  it  as  most  other 
travellers  in  his  rank  in  life  would  have  done. 
He  did  not  call  a  fly  and  drive  to  it ;  he  preferred 
to  go  on  foot.  He  did  not  even  walk  openly 
along  the  broad  highway,  but  turned  into  the* 
by-paths,  where  he  might  be  pretty  sure  of  not 
meeting  a  soul,  and  stole  cautiously  along,  peering 
on  all  sides  of  him,  as  if  he  were  looking  out  for 
something  he  either  longed  or  dreaded  to  sec 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  WELCOME  HOME  FOR  MR.  CHATTAWAY. 

Was  there  a  fate  upon  the  master  of  Trevlyn 
Hold  ? — was  he  never  to  be  at  rest  ? — could  not 
even  one  little  respite  be  allowed  him  in  this,  the 
first  hour  of  his  return  to  his  home  ?  It  seemed 
not.  He  was  turning  into  the  first  of  those  fields 
you  have  so  often  heard  of,  next  to  the  one  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  poor  Mr.  Kyle's  unhappy 
end,  when  a  tall  man  suddenly  pounced  in  his 
way,  and  came  to  a  standstill,  and  spoke. 

"I  believe  I  am  not  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  I  address  Mr.  Chattaway  ? " 

In  his  panic  Mr.  Chattaway  nearly  dropped  a 
small  parcel  which  he  held.  An  utter  fear  had 
taken  possession  of  him,  even  to  the  loss  of  his 
self-possession ;  for  in  the  speaker  he  recognised 
that  dreaded  enemy ;  that  man  who  had  pro- 
claimed that  he  was  about  to  work  evil  against 
him.     It    seemed   like  a   terrible   ill   omen,    the 
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meeting  him  in  this,  the  first  moment  of  his 
arrival. 

"  I  have  been  wishing  to  see  you  for  some  days 
past,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  and  have  been  to 
the  Hold  three  or  four  times  to  ask  if  you  had 
come  home.  I  was  a  friend  of  the  late  Joe 
Trevlyn's.     I  am  a  friend  now  of  his  son." 

u  Yes,"  stammered  Chattaway — for  in  his  great 
fear  he  did  not  follow  his  first  impulse,  which 
had  been  to  meet  the  words  with  a  torrent 
of  anger.  "  May  I  ask  what  it  is  you  want  with 
me?" 

"  I  wish  to  converse  with  you  upon  the  subject 
of  Rupert  Trevlyn.  I  would  endeavour  to  impress 
upon  your  notice  the  grievous  wrong  inflicted 
upon  him  in  keeping  him  out  of  the  Hold — the 
property  of  his  forefathers.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  ever  have  reflected  properly  upon  the  matter, 
Mr.  Chattaway,  or  can  have  looked  upon  it  in  its 
true  light — otherwise  you  would  surely  never 
deprive  him  of  what  is  so  indisputably  his." 

Mr.  Chattawa}^,  his  fears  taking  deeper  and 
deeper  possession  of  him,  had  turned  into  the 
field,  in  the  hope  of  walking  away  from  the 
stranger.  In  any  direction,  no  matter  what,  so 
that  he  could  be  rid  of  him — for,  what  to  answer 
lie  did  not  know.  It  must  be  conciliation  or 
defiance  ;  but  he  could  not  decide  in  that  hurried 
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moment  which  would  be  the  best  policy.     The 
stranger  also  turned  and  kept  up  with  him. 

"  My  name  is  Daw,  Mr.  Chattaway.  You  may 
possibly  remember  it,  for  I  had  the  honour  of  a 
little  correspondence  with  you  about  the  time  of 
Mrs.  Trevlyn's  death.  It  was  I  who  transmitted 
to  you  the  account  of  the  birth  of  the  boy  "Rupert. 
I  am  now  informed  that  that  fact  was  not  suffered 
to  reach  the  ears  of  Squire  Trevlyn." 

"  I  wish  to  hear  nothing  about  it,  sir  ;  I  desire 
to  hold  no  communication  with  you  at  all,"  cried 
Mr.  Chattaway,  bearing  on  his  way. 

"  But  it  may  be  better  for  you  that  you  should 
do  so,  and  I  ask  it  in  courtesy,"  persisted  Mr.  Daw, 
striding  beside  him.  "  Appoint  your  own  time 
and  place,  and  I  will  wait  upon  you.  These 
things  are  always  better  settled  amicably  than 
the  reverse  :  litigation  generally  brings  a  host  of 
ill  in  its  train  ;  and  Rupert  Trevlyn  has  no  money 
to  risk  in  it.  Not  but  that  his  costs  could  come 
out  of  the  estate,"  equably  concluded  Mr.  Daw. 

The  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold  turned  passionately 
round,  arresting  his  course  for  an  instant.  "  Liti- 
gation !  what  do  you  mean  ?  How  dare  you  speak 
to  me  in  this  manner  ?  Who  but  a  footpad  would 
accost  a  gentleman  by  night,  as  you  are  accosting 
me?" 

The  discourteous  thrust  did  not  seem  to  put 
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out  Mr.  Daw.  "  I  only  wish  you  to  appoint  a 
time  to  see  me — at  your  own  home,  or  anywhere 
else  that  you  please,"  he  reiterated,  not  losing 
his  good  manners.  "  But  I  am  not  to  be  balked 
in  this,  Mr.  Chattaway.  I  have  taken  up  the 
cause  of  Rupert  Trevlyn,  and  I  shall  try  and 
carry  it  through." 

A  whole  blaze  of  anger  burst  from  Mr.  Chatta- 
way. His  words,  his  tones,  were  alike  fiercely 
passionate,  and  Mr.  Daw  turned  away.  "I  will 
see  you  when  you  are  in  a  reasonable  mood,"  he 
said.  "  To-morrow  I  will  call  at  the  Hold,  and  I 
hope  you  will  meet  me  more  amicably  than  you 
have  done  to-night." 

"  I  will  never  meet  you  ;  I  will  never  see  or 
listen  to  you,"  retorted  Mr.  Chattaway,  his  anger 
over-mastering  him  and  causing  him  to  forget 
prudence.  "  If  you  want  to  know  by  what  right 
I  retain  the  Hold  over  the  boy,  Rupert  Trevlyn, 
go  and  consult  Squire  Trevlyn's  will.  There  ! 
That  is  the  only  answer  you  will  get  from  me." 

Panting  with  the  anger  he  could  not  restrain, 
Mr.  Chattaway  stood  and  watched  the  retreating 
and  calm  steps  of  the  stranger,  and  then  turned 
his  own  in  the  direction  of  home  ;  unconscious 
that  he  in  his  turn  was  also  watched,  and  by 
two  who  were  very  close  to  him — George  Ryle 
and  Maude  Trevlyn. 
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They — as  you  remember — proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  Trevlyn  Farm  ;  and  words  were  spoken 
between  them  which  no  time  could  efface.  Im- 
pulsive words,  telling  of  the  love  that  had  long 
lain  in  the  heart  of  each,  almost  as  suppressed, 
quite  as  deep,  as  that  great  dread  which  had 
made  the  skeleton  in  Mr.  Chattaway's. 

The  hilarity  of  the  evening  had  made  much 
progress,  as  they  found  on  entering.  The  com- 
pany were  seated  round  the  table  eating  away, 
and  evidently  enjoying  themselves  heartily.  The 
parlour-door  was  crowded  with  merry  faces.  Mrs. 
Ryle  and  others  were  at  one  end  of  the  large 
room  :  but  George  steered  Maude  direct  to  the 
parlour  ;  and  the  group  round  its  door  made  way 
for  her,  and  welcomed  her  noisily. 

But  there  came  no  smile  to  the  face  of  Octave 
Chattaway.  Pushing  her  way  through  the  rest 
with  a  severe  eye  and  stern  tone,  she  confronted 
Maude.     Her  lips  were  drawn  in  with  anger. 

"  Maude  Trevlyn,  what  do  you  do  here  ?  How 
dared  you  come  ?  " 

"  Is  there  any  harm  in  it,  Octave  ? " 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  said  Miss  Chattaway,  with 
flashing  eyes.  "  There  is  harm,  because  I  desired 
that  you  would  not  come.  A  pretty  thing  for 
Mrs.  Kyle  to  be  invaded  by  some  half-dozen  of 
us  !     Have  you  no  sense  of  propriety  ? " 
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"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  gaily  interrupted  George. 
"  Nobody  understands  that,  in  connection  with  a 
harvest  home.  I  have  been  to  the  Hold  for  Miss 
Maude,  Octave  ;  and  I  should  have  brought  Edith 
and  Emily,  but  they  were  in  bed." 

"  In  bed  !  "  exclaimed  Caroline  Ryle,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  Having  retired  to  it  in  mortification  and  tears 
at  being  excluded  from  the  delights  of  the  harvest 
home,"  continued  George,  with  mock  gravity. 
"  Miss  Chattaway  had  preached  propriety  to 
them,  and  they  could  only  bow  to  it.  We  must 
manage  things  better  another  time." 

Octave's  cheeks  burnt.  Was  George  Ryle 
speaking  this  in  ridicule  ? — ridicule  of  her  ?  To 
stand  well  with  him,  she  would  have  risked  much. 

"  They  are  better  at  home,"  she  quietly  said  : 
"  and  I  have  no  doubt  Mrs.  Ryle  thinks  so.  Two 
of  us  are,  enough  to  come.  Quite  enough,  in 
my  opinion,"  she  pointedly  added,  turning  a 
reproving  look  on  Maude.  "  I  am  surprised  that 
you  should  have  intruded " 

"  Blame  me,  if  you  please,  Miss  Chattaway — if 
you  deem  that  any  blame  is  due,"  interrupted 
George.  "  I  have  a  will  of  my  own,  you  know, 
and  I  took  possession  of  Miss  Maude  and  brought 
her,  whether  she  would  or  no." 

Octave  raised  her  hand  and  pushed  her  hair 
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back  with  an  impatient  movement.  Her  eyes 
fell  before  his  ;  her  voice,  as  she  addressed  him, 
turned  to  softness.  George  was  not  a  vain  man  : 
but  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  mistake  these 
signs  :  though  neither  by  word  nor  look  would  he 
give  the  faintest  colouring  of  hope  to  them.  If 
Octave  could  but  have  read  the  indifference  at 
his  heart !  nay,  more — his  positive  dislike  ! 

"Did  you  see  anything  of  Rupert,  George?" 
she  asked,  recalling  his  attention  to  herself. 

"I  saw  nothing  of  anybody  but  Maude.  I 
might  have  laid  hands  on  all  I  found  ;  but  there 
was  nobody  to  be  met,  Maude  excepted.  What 
makes  you  so  cross  about  it,  Octave  1 " 

She  laughed  pleasantly.  "I  am  not  cross. 
George,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  "  sometimes 
I  think  you  do  not  understand  me.  You  seem 
to " 

Octave's  words  died  away.  Coming  in  at  the 
door  was  the  tall,  conspicuous  form  of  the  parson- 
age guest,  Mr.  Daw.  Maude  was  just  then  stand- 
ing apart,  and  he  went  deliberately  up  to  her 
and  kissed  her  forehead. 

Startled  and  resentful,  a  half  cry  escaped  her 
lips,  and  she  turned  instinctively  towards  George. 
But  Mr.  Daw  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  arm. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  I  may  almost  claim  that 
as  a  right.     I  believe  I  was  the  first  person,  save 
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your  mother,  who  ever  pressed  a  kiss  upon  your 
little  face.     Do  you  know  me  % " 

Maude  faltered  in  her  answer.  His  appearance 
and  salutation  had  been  altogether  so  sudden, 
that  she  was  taken  by  surprise  ;  but  she  did  not 
fail  to  recognise  him  now.  Yet  she  hesitated  to 
acknowledge  that  she  knew  him,  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  Octave  Chattaway.  Rupert  had 
told  her  all  about  the  stranger  ;  but  it  might  be 
inconvenient  to  say  so  much  to  a  member  of 
Trevlyn  Hold. 

"It  was  I  who  christened  you,"  he  resumed. 
"  It  was  I  who  promised  your  father  to — to  some- 
times watch  over  you.  But  I  could  not  keep  my 
promise  ;  circumstances  worked  against  it.  And 
now  that  I  am  brought  for  a  short  time  into  the 
same  neighbourhood  that  you  inhabit,  I  may  not 
call  to  see  you." 

"  Why  not  ? "  exclaimed  Maude,  wondering 
much. 

"  Because  those  who  are  your  guardians  deny  it 
to  me.  I  went  to  the  Hold  and  asked  for  you, 
and  then  became  aware  that  in  doing  so  I  had 
committed  something  like  a  crime,  or  what  was 
looked  upon  as  such.  Should  Bupert,  your 
brother,  regain  possession  of  his  father's  inherit- 
ance and  his  father's  home,  then,  perhaps,  I  may 
be  a  more  welcome  visitor  to  it." 
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The  room  stood  in  consternation.  To  some  of 
them,  at  any  rate,  these  words  were  new  ;  to  the 
ears  of  Octave  Chattaway  they  were  tainted  with 
the  darkest  treason.  Octave  had  never  heard 
aught  of  this  bold  strangers  business  at  Barbrook, 
and  she  gazed  at  him  with  defiant  eyes  and  lips 
apart. 

"Were  you  alluding  to  the  Hold,  sir?"  she 
asked  in  a  cold,  hard  voice,  which  might  have 
been  taken  for  Chattaway's  own. 

"  I  was.  The  Hold  was  the  inheritance  of 
Rupert  Trevlyn's  father :  it  ought  to  be  that  of 
Rupert." 

"  The  Hold  is  the  inheritance  of  my  father," 
haughtily  spoke  Octave.  "  Is  he  mad  ?  "  she 
added  in  a  half  whisper,  turning  to  George. 

"  Hush,  Octave.     No." 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  or  even  an  appropriate 
theme  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Chattaway's  daughters.  George  Ryle,  at  any  rate, 
felt  it  not  so  to  be,  and  he  was  glad  that  a  burst 
of  rustic  merriment,  so  loud  as  to  drown  every- 
thing else  for  a  time,  came  overpoweringly  at  that 
moment  from  the  feast  in  the  other  room. 

Under  cover  of  the  noise,  Octave  approached 
Nora.  Nora  immediately  drew  an  apple-pie 
before  her,  and  began  to  cut  unlimited  servings 
from  it,  making  believe  to  be  entirely  absorbed  by 
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her  work.  She  had  not  the  least  inclination 
for  a  private  interview  with  Miss  Chattaway. 
Miss  Chattaway  was  one,  however,  not  easily 
repulsed. 

"  Nora,  tell  me — who  is  that  man,  and  what 
brings  him  here  V 

11  What  man,  Miss  Chattaway  ? "  asked  Nora, 
indifferently,  unable  quite  to  help  herself.  "  Ann 
Canham,  how  many  are  there  to  serve  with  pie 
still  ?  " 

"  That  man.  That  bold,  bad  man  who  has  been 
speaking  so  strangely." 

"  Does  he  speak  strange  ? "  retorted  Nora. 
"  His  voice  is  a  gruff  one.  And  what  a  lot  of 
plum-pudding  he  is  eating  !  He  is  our  young 
master's  new  waggoner,  Miss  Chattaway." 

"  Not  he,  !  "  shrieked  Octave  in  her  vexation. 
"Do  you  suppose  I  concern  myself  with  those 
stuffing  clodhoppers  ?  I  speak  of  that  tall,  strange 
man  who  is  a  guest." 

"  Oh,  he  ! "  said  Nora,  carelessly  glancing  over 
her  shoulder.  "  Nanny,  here's  plenty  of  pie  if 
it's  wanted.  What  about  him,  Miss  Chatta- 
way ? " 

"  I  asked  you  who  he  was,  and  what  brought 
him  here." 

"  Then  you  had  better  ask  it  of  himself,  Miss 
Chattaway.     He  goes  out  with  a  red  umbrella  ; 
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and  that's  about    all    I    know    of  him  for    cer- 
tain." 

"  Why  does  Mrs.  Ryle  invite  suspicious  charac- 
ters to  her  house  ?  " 

"  Suspicious  characters  !  Is  he  one  ?  Meg 
Sanders,  if  you  let  Jim  cram  himself  with  pie  in 
that  style,  you'll  have  something  to  do  to  get  him 
home.  He  is  stopping  at  the  parsonage,  Miss 
Chattaway  ;  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Freeman's. 
I  suppose  they  brought  him  here  to-night  out  of 
politeness  ;  it  wouldn't  have  been  good  manners 
to  leave  him  at  home.  He  is  an  old  friend  of  the 
Trevlyns,  I  hear ;  has  always  believed,  until  now, 
that  Master  Rupert  enjoyed  the  Hold — can't  be 
brought  to  believe  that  he  doesn't.  It  is  a  state 
of  things  that  does  sound  odd  to  a  stranger,  you 
know." 

Octave  might  rest  assured  that  she  would  not 
get  the  best  of  it  with  Nora.  She  turned  away 
with  a  displeased  gesture,  and  regained  the  sit- 
ting-room, where  refreshments  for  Mrs.  Ryle's 
friends  were  now  being  laid.  But  somehow  the 
sunshine  of  the  evening  had  gone  out  for  her. 
What  had  run  away  with  it  ?  The  ominous  words 
of  the  stranger  ?  No  ;  the  worst  sentiment  that 
Octave  cast  to  them  was  contempt.  It  was  the 
unsatisfactory  manner  of  George  Ryle  that  vexed 
her  :  unsatisfactory,  because  so  intently  calm  and 
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equable.  And  those  calm,  matter-of-fact  manners, 
returned  from  one  beloved,  tell  sorely  upon  the 
heart. 

The  evening  passed,  and  it  grew  time  to  leave. 
Oris  Chattaway  and  Rupert  had  come  in,  and 
they  all  set  off  in  a  body  to  Trevlyn  Hold — 
those  who  had  to  go  to  it.  George  went  out 
with  them. 

"  Are  you  coming  ?  "  asked  Octave. 

"  Yes,  part  of  the  way." 
■  So  Octave  stood,  ready  to  take  his  arm,  never 
supposing  but  that  he  would  offer  it  ;  and  her 
pulses  began  to  beat.  But  he  turned  round  as  if 
waiting  for  something,  and  Octave  could  but  walk 
a  few  steps  on.  Soon  she  heard  him  coming  up 
with  a  brisk  step,  and  she  turned  to  him.  Turned 
to  him  !  And  then  her  heart  seemed  to  stand  still 
and  bound  on  again  with  fiery  quickness,  and  a 
flush  of  anger  dyed  her  brow.  He  had  /taken 
Maude  on  his  arm  ! 

"  Oh,  George,  do  not  let  Maude  trouble  you," 
she  exclaimed.  "  Oris  will  take  care  of  her.  Oris, 
come  and  relieve  George  of  Maude  Trevlyn." 

"  Thank  you,  Octave  ;  it's  no  trouble,"  replied 
George,  his  tone  one  of  purposed  indifference. 
"As  I  brought  Maude  out,  it  is  only  fair  that 
I  should  take  her  home — the  task  falls  to  me/  you 
see." 

K    2 
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Octave  did  not  see  it  at  all,  and  she  pursued 
her  way  sullenly  and  resentfully  ;  something  very 
like  hatred  for  Maude  taking  possession  of  her 
breast.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  write  of  these  things, 
especially  when  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  some- 
what misplaced ;  but  I  know  of  few  histories 
where  they  can  be  entirely  avoided,  if  the  whole 
truth  has  to  be  adhered  to,  for  many  and  evil  are 
the  passions  that  assail  the  undisciplined  human 
heart. 

"  Good-bye  ! "  George  whispered  to  Maude  as 
he  quitted  her.  "  This  night  begins  a  new  era  in 
our  lives." 

The  Hold  was  busy  when  they  entered  it.  Mrs. 
Chattaway  and  her  sister  had  just  returned  from 
Barmester,  and  were  greeted  by  Mr.  Chattaway. 
They  had  expected  to  see  him  for  so  many  days 
past,  and  been  always  disappointed,  that  his  ap- 
pearance brought  surprise  now.  He  answered  the 
questions  evasively,  as  to  where  he  had  been,  put 
to  him  by  Mrs.  Chattaway  and  Diana.  Business 
had  kept  him,  was  all  they  could  get. 

"  I  cannot  think  what  you  have  done  for  clothes, 
James,"  said  Mrs.  Chattaway. 

"  I  have  done  very  well,"  he  retorted.  "  I 
bought  a  shirt." 

But  it  was  not  upon  the  score  of  his  wardrobe, 
or  what  had  kept  him  so  long,  that  Miss  Diana 
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Trevlyn  required  speech  of  Chattaway.  She  had 
been  waiting  ail  that  while,  since  the  first  morning 
of  his  absence,  for  information  on  a  certain  point, 
and  she  now  demanded  it  in  a  peremptory 
manner. 

"  Chattaway,"  she  began,  when  the  rest  had 
dispersed,  and  she  waited  with  him,  "  I  have  had 
a  strange  communication  made  to  me.  In  that 
past  time — carry  your  thoughts  back  to  it,  if  you 
please — when  there  came  to  this  house  the  news 
of  Rupert  Trevlyn's  birth  and  his  mother's  death 
— do  you  remember  it  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Chattaway.  "  What 
should  hinder  me  ? " 

"  The  tidings  were  conveyed  by  letter.  Two 
letters  came,  the  second  a  day  subsequent  to  the 
first." 

"Well?"  returned  Mr.  Chattaway,  believing 
the  theme,  in  some  shape  or  other,  was  to  haunt 
him  for  ever.     "  What  of  the  letters  ?  " 

"  In  that  last  letter,  which  must  have  been  a 
thick  one,  there  was  a  communication  inclosed  for 
me." 

"  I  don't  remember  it,"  said  Mr.  Chattaway. 

"  It  was  no  doubt  there.  A  document  written 
at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Trevlyn  ;  constituting  me 
the  guardian  of  the  two  children.  What  did  you 
do  with  it  ? " 
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"  I  ? "  returned  Chattaway,  and  lie  spoke  with 
apparent  surprise,  and  looked  full  at  Miss  Diana 
with  an  unmoved  face.  "  I  did  nothing  with  it. 
I  don't  know  an}7thing  about  it." 

"  You  must  have  taken  it  out  and  suppressed 
it,"  observed  Miss  Diana. 

"  I  never  saw  it  or  heard  of  it,"  obstinately  per- 
sisted Chattaway.  "  Why  should  I  ?  You  might 
have  been  thfeir  appointed  guardian,  and  welcome, 
for  me  :  you  have  chiefly  acted  as  such.  I  tell 
you,  Diana,  I  neither  saw  it  nor  heard  of  it :  you 
need  not  look  so  suspiciously  at  me." 

"  Is  he  telling  the  truth  ? "  thought  Miss  Diana, 
and  she  still  lifted  not  her  eyes  from  the  study  of 
Mr.  Chattaway's  face.  But  that  gentleman  pos- 
sessed a  remarkably  inscrutable  one,  and  it  never 
appeared  more  so  than  at  this  moment. 

"  If  he  did  not  do  anything  with  it/'  continued 
Miss  Diana  in  her  train  of  thought,  "  what  could 
have  become  of  the  thing?  Where  can  it 
be?" 


CHAPTER  X. 

MR.    CHATTAWAY   COME   TO    GRIEF. 

A  few  days  passed  on,  and  strange  rumours 
began  to  be  rife  in  the  neighbourhood.  Various 
rumours,  vague  at  the  best ;  but  all  tending  to 
one  point — that  the  true  heir  was  coming  to  his 
own  again.  They  penetrated  even  to  the  ears  of 
Mr.  Chattaway,  putting  that  gentleman  in  a  state 
not  to  be  described.  Some  said  a  later  will  of  the 
Squire's  had  been  found  ;  some  said  a  will  of  Joe 
Trevlyn's  ;  some  that  it  was  now  discovered  the 
estate  could  only  descend  in  the  direct  male  line, 
and  that,  consequently,  it  had  been  Rupert's  all 
along.  Chattaway  was  in  a  raging  inward  fever  ; 
it  preyed  upon  him  perpetually ;  it  turned  his 
days  to  darkness.  He  seemed  to  look  upon  Rupert 
with  the  most  intense  suspicion,  as  if  it  were  from 
him  alone — from  his  plotting  and  working,  you 
understand — that  the  evil  would  come.  He  feared 
to  trust  him  out  of  his  sight ;  to  leave  him  by 
himself  for  a  single  minute.     When  he  went  to 
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Blackstone  lie  took  Kupert  with  him  ;  he  hovered 
about  there  all  day,  keeping  Rupert  in  view,  and 
he  brought  him  back  in  the  evening.  Miss  Diana 
had  not  yet  bought  the  pony  she  spoke  of  for 
Rupert's  use,  and  Chattaway  either  mounted  him 
on  an  old  horse  that  was  good  for  little  now,  and 
rode  by  his  side,  or  else  drove  him  over.  Rupert 
was  intensely  puzzled  at  the  new  consideration  for 
him,  and  could  not  make  it  out. 

One  morning  Mr.  Chattaway  so  far  sacrificed 
his  own  ease  as  to  contemplate  walking  over.  The 
horses  were  wanted  that  day,  and  he  told  Rupert 
they  would  walk.  "  Very  well,"  Rupert  answered, 
in  his  half-careless,  half-obedient  fashion,  "  it  was 
all  the  same  to  him."  And  so  they  started.  But 
as  they  were  going  down  the  avenue  a  gentleman 
was  discerned  coming  up  it.  Mr.  Chattaway  drew 
his  eyes  together  and  peered  at  him  ;  his  sight 
for  a  distance  was  not  quite  so  good  as  it  had 
been. 

"  Who's  this  ?  "  asked  he  of  Rupert. 

"  It  is  Mr.  Peterby,"  replied  Rupert. 

"  Mr.  Peterby  !  "  ejaculated  Chattaway.  "What 
Peterby  ? " 

"Peterby  of  Barmester;  the  lawyer,"  ex- 
plained Rupert,  wondering  that  there  was  any 
need  to  ask. 

For  only  one  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Peterby 
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was  known  to  Trevlyn  Hold,  and  Mr.  Chattaway 
was,  so  to  say,  familiar  with  him.  He  had  been 
the  solicitor  of  Squire  Trevlyn,  and  though  Mr. 
Chattaway  had  not  continued  him  in  that  post  for 
himself  when  he  succeeded  to  the  estate,  prefer- 
ring to  employ  Mr.  Flood,  he  yet  knew  him  well. 
His  ejaculation,  "What  Peterby?"  had  not 
escaped  him  so  much  in  doubt  as  to  the  man,  but 
as  to  what  he  could  want  with  him.  But  Mr. 
Peterby  was  the  solicitor  for  some  of  his  tenants, 
and  he  supposed  some  business  might  be  arising 
touching  the  renewal  of  leases. 

They  met.  Mr.  Peterby  was  an  active  little 
man  of  more  than  sixty  years,  with  a  healthy 
colour  in  his  face,  and  the  remains  of  auburn  hair. 
He  had  walked  all  the  way  from  Barmester,  and 
enjoyed  the  walk  as  much  as  a  schoolboy.  "  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Chattaway,"  he  said,  holding  out  his 
hand,  "  I  am  fortunate  to  meet  you.  I  came 
early,  to  catch  you  before  you  went  to  Black- 
stone.  Can  you  give  me  half  an  hour's  inter- 
view ? " 

Mr.  Chattaway  thought  he  should  not  like  to 
give  the  interview.  He  was  in  a  cross  temper,  in 
no  mood  for  business,  and  he  really  wanted  to  be 
at  Blackstone.  Besides  all  that,  he  had  no  love 
for  Mr.  Peterby.  "I  am  pressed  for  time  this 
morning,"  he  replied,  "  am  much  later  than  I  ought 
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to  have  been.     Is  it  anything  particular  that  you 
want  me  for  ? " 

"  Yes,  it  is  ;  very  particular/'  was  the  answer, 
delivered  in  an  uncompromising  tone.  "I  must 
request  you  to  accord  me  the  interview,  Mr. 
Chattaway." 

Mr.  Chattaway  turned  back  to  the  house  with 
his  visitor.  He  marshalled  him  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  Rupert  remained  whistling  at  the  hall 
door. 

"  I  have  come  upon  a  curious  errand,  Mr.  Chat- 
taway, and  no  doubt  an  unwelcome  one  ;  though, 
from  what  I  hear,  it  may  not  be  altogether  un- 
expected," began  the  gentleman,  as  they  took 
seats  opposite  each  other.  "  A  question  has  been 
arising  of  late,  whether  Rupert  Trevlyn  may  not 
possess  some  right  to  the  Hold.  I  am  here  to 
demand  of  you  if  you  will  give  it  up  to  him." 

Was  the  world  coming  to  an  end  ?  Chattaway 
thought  it  must  be.  He  sat  and  stared  at  the 
speaker  as  if  he  were  in  a  dream.  Was  everybody 
turning  against  him  %  was  the  awful  thing  looming 
publicly  upon  him,  without  disguise  %  He  rubbed 
his  handkerchief  over  his  hot  face,  and  imperiously 
demanded  of  Mr.  Peterby  what  on  earth  he 
meant,  and  where  he  could  have  picked  up  his 
insolence. 

" 1  am  not  about  to  wrest  the  estate  from  you, 
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Mr.  Chattaway,  or  to  threaten  to  wrest  it,"  was 
the  answer.  "You  need  not  fear  that.  But — 
you  must  be  aware  that  you  have  for  the  last 
twenty  years  enjoyed  a  position  that  ought  in 
strict  justice  to  belong  to  the  grandson  of  Squire 
Trevlyn." 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  of  the  sort," 
groaned  Chattaway.  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
'  wresting  the  estate  ? '  " 

"  Softly,  my  good  sir  ;  there's  no  cause  for  you 
to  put  yourself  out  with  me.  I  am  come  on  a 
straightforward,  peaceable  errand  ;  not  one  of  war. 
A  friendly  errand,  if  you  will  allow  me  so  to 
express  myself." 

The  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold  could  but  marvel 
at  the  speech.  A  friendly  errand  ! — the  requiring 
him  to  give  up  his  possessions  ! 

Mr.  Peterby  proceeded  to  explain  ;  and  as  there 
is  no  time  to  give  the  interview  in  detail,  the 
explanation  for  us  shall  be  condensed.  It  appeared 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daw  had  m  his  zeal  sought  out 
the  solicitors  of  the  late  Squire  Trevlyn.  He  had 
succeeded  in  impressing  upon  them  a  sense  of  the 
great  injustice  dealt  out  to  Rupert ;  he  had 
avowed  his  intention  of  endeavouring,  by  any 
means  in  his  power,  to  remedy  this  injustice; 
but  at  this  point  he  had  been  somewhat  obscure, 
and  had,  in  fact,  caused  (perhaps  inadvertently) 
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the  lawyers  to  imagine  that  this  power  was  some- 
thing real  and  tangible.  Could  there  be  (they  asked 
themselves  afterwards)  any  late  will  of  Squire 
Trevlyn's  which  would  supersede  the  old  one  ?  It 
was  the  only  one  hinge  on  which  the  matter  could 
turn  ;  and  Mr.  Daw's  mysterious  hints  certainly 
helped  them  to  the  thought.  But  he,  Mr.  Daw, 
had  said,  "  Perhaps  Chattaway  will  give  up  amic- 
ably, if  you  will  urge  it  upon  him,"  and  Mr. 
Peterby  had  now  come  with  that  purpose. 

"  But  it  is  utterly  absurd  what  you  say,"  urged 
Chattaway  ;  the  long  explanation,  which  Mr. 
Peterby  had  given  in  an  open  and  candid  manner 
having  afforded  him  time  to  recover  somewhat 
of  his  fears  and  his  temper.  "  I  can  take  upon 
myself  most  positively  to  assert  that  there 
was  no  will  or  codicil  made,  or  attempted  to 
be  made  by  Squire  Trevlyn,  subsequent  to  the 
one  on  which  I  inherit.  Your  house  drew  that 
up." 

"I  know  we  did,"  replied  the  lawyer.  "But 
that  does  not  prove  that  none  was  drawn  up 
after  it." 

"  But  I  tell  you  that  there  was  not.  I  am 
certain  upon  the  point." 

"Well,  it  was  the  only  conclusion  we  could 
come  to,"  rejoined  Mr.  Peterby.  "  This  Mr.  Daw 
must  have  some  grounds  for  urging  on  the  thing 
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he'd  not  be  so  stupid  as  to  do  so  if  he  had 
none." 

"  He  has  none,"  said  Chattaway. 

"Ah,  but  I  am  sure  he  has.  But  for  being 
convinced  of  this,  do  you  suppose  I  should  have 
come  to  you  now,  asking  you  to  give  up  an 
estate  which  you  have  so  long  enjoyed  ?  I  assure 
you  I  came  as  much  in  your  interests  as  in  his. 
If  there  is  anything  agate  by  which  you  can  be 
disturbed,  it  is  only  fair  that  you  should  know 
of  it." 

Fair  !  In  Mr.  Chattaway's  frame  of  mind,  he 
could  scarcely  tell  what  was  fair  and  what  was 
not  fair.  The  interview  was  prolonged,  but  it 
brought  forth  no  satisfactory  conclusion.  Perhaps 
one  could  not  be  expected  from  it.  Mr.  Peterby 
took  his  departure,  fully  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  present  owner  of  Trevlyn  Hold 
would  retain  its  possession  to  the  end,  would 
contest  for  it  inch  by  inch  ;  and  as  he  walked 
down  the  avenue  he  asked  himself  whether  he 
had  not  been  induced  to  enter  upon  a  silly  errand, 
in  coming  to  suggest  that  it  should  be  voluntarily 
resigned. 

The  master  of  Trevlyn  watched  him  away,  and 
then  opened  the  breakfast-room  door  with  a  jerk. 
"  Where's  Rupert  ? "  he  inquired,  not  seeing 
Rupert  there. 
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"  Rupert  ? "  answered  Mrs.  Chattaway,  looking 
up.  "  I  think  lie  is  gone  to  Black  stone.  He 
wished  me  good  morning ;  and  I  saw  him  walk 
down  the  avenue." 

All  things  seemed  to  be  against  Mr.  Chattaway. 
Here  was  Rupert  out  of  his  sight  now  ;  it  was 
hard  to  say  where  he  might  have  gone,  or  what 
mischief  he  might  be  in.  As  he  turned  from  the 
door,  Cris  Chattaway's  horse — the  unlucky  new 
one  which  had  done  the  damage  to  the  dog-cart — 
was  brought  up,  and  Cris  appeared,  prepared  to 
mount  him. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Cris  ? " 

"Nowhere  in  particular  this  morning,"  answered 
Cris.  "  I  have  got  a  nasty  headache,  and  a  canter 
may  take  it  ofT." 

"  Then  I'll  ride  your  horse  to  Blackstone,  if  you 
don't  want  him,"  returned  Mr.  Chattaway.  "Alter 
the  stirrups,  Sam." 

"  Why,  where's  your  horse  1 "  cried  Cris,  with 
a  very  blank  look. 

"  Being  physicked,"  shortly  returned  Mr.  Chat- 
taway. 

He  mounted  the  horse  and  rode  away,  his 
many  cares  perplexing  him.  A  wall  of  demar- 
cation from  all  good  fortune  seemed  to  be  rising 
up  round  about  him  ;  and  the  catastrophe  he  so 
dreaded — a  contest  between  himself  and  Rupert 
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Trevlyn  for  the  legal  possession  of  the  Hold — 
appeared  to  be  drawing  within  the  range  of  pro- 
bability. In  the  gloomy  prospect  before  him, 
only  one  loophole  of  escape  presented  itself  to  his 
imagination — the  death  of  Rupert. 

But  you  must  not  think  worse  of  Mr.  Chattaway 
than  he  deserves.  He  did  not  deliberately  con- 
template any  such  calamity  ;  he  did  not  set 
himself  to  hope  for  it.  The  imagination  is  rebel- 
liously  evil,  often  uncontrollable  by  will ;  and  the 
thought  rose  up  unbidden  and  unwished  for. 
Mr.  Chattaway  could  not  help  it ;  he  could  not 
at  first  drive  it  away  again ;  the  somewhat  dan- 
gerous argument,  "  Were  Rupert  dead  I  should  be 
safe,  and  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  I  can 
feel  assured  of  safety,"  did  linger  with  him  longer 
than  was  expedient  :  but  he  never  for  one  moment 
contemplated  the  contingency  as  an  event  likely 
to  take  place  ;  most  certainly  it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  he  could  be  an  accessory  to  it.  Though 
not  a  good  man,  especially  in  the  way  of  temper 
and  of  covetousness,  Mr.  Chattaway  would  have 
started  with  horror  from  himself  had  he  supposed 
he  could  ever  be  so  bad  as  that. 

He  rode  swiftly  along  in  the  charming  autumn 
morning,  urging  his  horse  to  a  fierce  gallop.  Was 
his  haste  merely  caused  by  his  anxiety  to  be  at 
Blackstone,  or  that  he  would  escape  from  his  own 
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thoughts  ?  He  rode  directly  to  the  coal  mine, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  Two  or  three  men, 
looking  like  blackamoors,  were  standing  about 
there. 

"  Why  are  you  not   down  at  work  ? "    angrily 
demanded  Mr.  Chattaway.     "What   do   you   do 
idling  here  ? " 

They  had  been  waiting  for  Pennet,  the  men 
replied.  But  word  had  just  been  brought  that 
Pennet  was  not  coming. 

"WTiere  is  he  ?"  asked  Mr.  Chattaway.  "  Skulk- 
ing again  1 " 

"  I  dunna  think  he  be  skulking,  sir,"  was  the 
reply  of  one.     "  He  be  bad  abed." 

An  angry  frown  darkened  Mr.  Chattaway' s 
countenance.  Truth  to  say,  this  man,  Pennet, 
though  a  valuable  workman  from  his  great 
strength,  his  perseverance  when  he  was  in  the 
pit,  did  occasionally  absent  himself  from  it,  to 
the  wrath,  of  his  overseers  ;  and  Mr.  Chattaway 
knew  that  the  words  "  bad  abed  "  might  be  only 
a  cover  for  taking  a  holiday  in  the  drinking 
shop. 

"  I'll  soon  see  that,"  he  cried.  "  Bring  that 
horse  back.  If  Pennet  is  skulking,  I'll  discharge 
him  this  very  day." 

He  had  dispatched  his  horse  round  to  the 
stable  by  a  man ;  but  he  now  got  on  him  again, 
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and  was  riding  away,  after  ordering  the  men 
down  to  their  work,  when  he  stopped  to  ask  a 
question  respecting  one  of  his  overseers. 

"  Is  Bean  down  the  shaft  ? " 

No  ;  the  men  thought  not.  They  believed  he 
was  round  at  the  office. 

Mr.  Chattaway  turned  his  horse's  head  towards 
the  office,  and  galloped  off,  reining  in  at  its  door. 
The  clerk  Ford  and  Rupert  Trevlyn  both  came 
out, 

"  Oh,  so  you  have  got  here  ! "  ungraciously 
grunted  Mr.  Chattaway  at  Rupert.  "  I  want 
Bean." 

"  Bean's  in  the  pit,  sir,"  replied  Ford. 

"  The  men  told  me  he  was  not  in  the  pit," 
returned  Mr.  Chattaway.  "  They  said  he  was 
here." 

"  Then  they  knew  nothing  about  it,"  observed 
Ford.  "  Bean  has  been  down  in  the  pit  all  the 
morning." 

Mr.  Chattaway  turned  to  Rupert.  "  You  go 
down  the  shaft  and  tell  Bean  to  come  up.  I 
want  him." 

He  rode  away  as  he  spoke,  and  Rupert  departed 
for  the  pit.  The  man,  Pennet,  lived  in  a  hovel, 
one  of  many,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant. 
Chattaway,  between  haste  and  temper,  was  in  a 
heat  when   he  got  there.     A   masculine-looking 
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woman  with  tangled  hair  came  out  to  salute. 
him. 

"  Where's  Pennet  \ " 

"  He's  right  bad,  master." 

Mr.  Chattaway's  lip  curled.    "  Bad  from  drink  V* 

"  No/'  replied  the  woman,  defiantly  ;  for  the 
owner  of  the  mine  was  held  in  no  favour,  and 
this  woman  was  of  too  recklessly  independent 
a  nature  to  conceal  her  sentiments  when  pro- 
voked.    "Bad  from  rheumatiz." 

He  got  off  his  horse,  rudely  pushed  her  aside, 
and  penetrated  in-doors.  Pennet  was  dressed, 
but  was  lying  on  a  wooden  settle,  as  the  benches 
were  called  in  that  district. 

"  I  be  too  bad  for  the  pit  to-day,  sir ;  I  be, 
indeed.  This  rheumatiz  have  been  a-flying  about 
me  for  weeks  ;  and  now  it's  a-settled  in  my  loins, 
and  I  can't  stir  'em." 

"Let's  see  you  walk,"  responded  Mr.  Chatta- 
way. 

Pennet  got  off  the  bench,  it  seemed  with  diffi- 
culty, and  walked  across  the  brick  floor  slowly, 
his  arms  behind  him. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Mr.  Chattaway.  "  I  knew 
you  were  skulking.  You  are  as  well  able  to  walk 
as  I  am.     Be  off  to  the  pit." 

The  man  lifted  his  face.  "  If  you  was  in 
the  pain  I  be,   master,   you  wouldn't  say  so.     I 
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mote  drag  myself  down  to  'im,  but  I  couldn't 
work." 

"  We  will  see  that,"  said  Mr.  Chattaway,  in  his 
determined  manner.  "  You'll  work  to-day,  my 
man,  or  you'll  never  work  again  for  me  :  so  you 
may  take  your  choice." 

There  was  a  pause.  Pennet  looked  irresolute, 
the  woman  bitter.  Perhaps  what  these  people 
hated  most  of  all  in  Chattaway  was  his  personal 
interference — his  petty  tyranny.  What  he  was 
doing  now — the  looking  up  the  hands — was  the 
work  of  an  overseer  ;  not  of  the  owner. 

"  Come,"  he  authoritatively  repeated.  "  I  shall 
see  you  start  before  me.  We  are  too  busy  for 
half  of  you  to  be  basking  in  idleness.  Are  you 
going,  Pennet  ?  You  work  to-day,  or  you  leave 
the  pit,  just  which  you  please." 

The  man  glanced  at  his  children — a  ragged 
little  group,  cowering  in  silence  in  a  corner,  awed 
by  the  presence  of  the  master  ;  took  his  cap  with- 
out a  word,  and  limped  slowly  away,  though 
apparently  scarcely  able  to  drag  one  foot  before 
the  other. 

"  Where  be  your  bowels  ? "  cried  the  woman, 
in  her  audacity,  placing  herself  before  Mr.  Chat- 
taway. 

"  I  know  where  my  whip  will  be  if  you  don't 
get  out  of  my  way  and  change  your  tone,"  was 

L  2 
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his  answer.  "  What  do  you  mean,  woman,  by 
speaking  so  to  me  1 " 

"  Them  as  have  got  no  compassion  for  their 
men,  but  treads  'em  down  like  so  many  beasts  o' 
burden,  may  come,  perhaps,  to  be  treaded  down 
themselves/'  was  the  woman's  retort,  as  she  with- 
drew out  of  Mr.  Chattaway's  vicinity. 

He  made  no  answer,  save  that  he  lifted  his 
whip  significantly.  As  he  rode  off,  he  saw  Pennet 
pursuing  his  way  to  the  mine  by  the  nearest  path 
— a  narrow  path  inaccessible  to  horses.  When  he 
was  parallel  with  the  man,  he  lifted  his  whip  as 
significantly  at  him  as  he  had  done  at  the  wife, 
and  then  urged  his  horse  to  a  gallop.  It  was  a 
busy  day  with  them,  both  in  the  office  and  in  the 
mine  ;  and  Chattaway,  taking  as  you  perceive  a 
somewhat  practical  part  in  his  affairs,  had  wished 
to  be  present  some  two  hours  before.  Conse- 
quently, these  delays  had  not  improved  his 
temper. 

About  mid-way  between  where  the  Pennets 
lived  and  the  mine,  were  the  decaying  walls  of 
what  had  once  been  a  shed.  Part  of  the  wall  was 
still  standing,  about  breast  high.  It  lay  right  in 
Mr.  Chattaway's  way — that  is,  in  his  straight, 
direct  way  :  one  single  minute  given  to  turning 
either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and  he  would  have 
avoided  it.     But  he  saw  no  reason  for  avoiding  it : 
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he  had  leaped  it  often :  it  was  not  likely  that  he 
would  in  his  hurry  turn  from  it  now. 

He  urged  his  horse  to  it,  and  the  animal  was 
in  the  very  act  of  taking  the  leap,  when  there 
interposed  a  sudden  obstacle.  A  beggar  man, 
who  had  been  quietly  ensconced  on  the  other  side, 
basking1  in  the  sun  and  eating  his  dinner — some 
crusts  from  a  wallet — heard  the  movement,  and 
not  wishing  to  be  run  over  or  leaped  upon,  started 
up  to  fly  out  of  danger.  The  movement,  so  close 
and  sudden,  startled  the  horse,  causing  him  to 
strike  the  wall  instead  of  clearing  it  :  he  fell,  and 
his  master  with  him. 

The  horse  was  not  hurt,  and  soon  found  his 
legs.  If  the  animal  had  misbehaved  himself  a 
few  days  previously,  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cris, 
he  appeared  determined  to  redeem  his  character 
now.  He  stood  patient  and  silent,  turning  his 
head  to  Mr.  Chattaway,  as  if  waiting  for  him  to 
get  up. 

Which  that  gentleman  strove  to  do.  But  he 
found  he  coidd  not.  Something  was  the  matter 
with  one  of  his  ankles,  and  he  was  in  a  towering 
passion.  The  offending  beggar  scuttered  off, 
frightened  at  his  unbounded  rage,  his  threats  of 
vengeance. 

The  intemperate  words  of  passion  did  him  no 
good ;  you  may  be  very  sure  of  that  ;  they  never 
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do  anybody  good.  For  more  than  an  hour  Mr. 
Chattaway  lay  there,  his  horse  patiently  standing 
by  him,  and  nobody  coming  to  his  aid.  It  would 
have  seemed  to  him  that  he  lay  three  times  that 
period  of  time,  but  that  he  had  his  watch  and 
could  consult  it  as  often  as  he  pleased.  It  was  an 
unfrequented  by-road,  leading  to  nowhere  in 
particular,  except  to  the  hovels  ;  and  Mr. 
Chattaway  had  therefore  full  benefit  of  the 
solitude. 

The  first  person  to  come  up  was  no  other  than 
Mrs.  Pennet  ;  Mogg  Pennet,  as  she  was  familiarly 
called.  Her  tall,  gaunt  form  came  striding  along, 
and  her  large  eyes  grew  larger  as  she  saw  who 
was  lying  there. 

"  Ah,  master  !  what's  it  your  turn  a  ready  ! 
Have  you  been  there  ever  sin'  \  Can't  you  get  up 
on  end  ? " 

"  Get  assistance,"  he  cried  in  a  curt  tone  of 
authority.  "  Mount  my  horse  sidewa}^,  and  you'll 
go  the  quicker." 

"  Na,  na  ;  I  mount  na  horse.  The  brute  might 
be  a-flinging  me,  as  it  seems  he  ha'  flinged  you. 
"Women  and  horses  be  best  apart.  Shall  I  help 
you  up  % " 

His  ill-conditioned,  haughty  spirit  would  have 
prompted  him  to  say  "  No  ;  "  his  helplessness  and 
impatience  obliged  him  to  say  "  Yes."  The  j)ower- 
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ful  woman  took  him  by  the  shoulders  and  raised 
him.  So  far,  so  good.  But  his  ankle  gave  him 
intense  pain ;  was,  in  short,  nearly  useless  ;  and  a 
cry  escaped  him.  In  his  agony,  he  flung  her  with 
his  elbow  rudely  from  him.  "  Go  and  get  assist- 
ance, woman." 

"  Be  that'n  the  thanks  I  get  ?  Ah  !  it  be  com- 
ing home  to  ye,  be  it !  Ye  sent  my  man  off  to 
work  in  pain ;  he  couldn't  hardly  crawl,  he 
couldn't  :  how  d'ye  like  pain  yerself  ?  If  yer 
leg's  broke,  squire,  yell  ha'  time  to  lie  and  think 
ont. 

She  strode  on,  Mr.  Chattaway  sending  an  ugly 
word  after  her,  and  soon  came  in  view  of  the 
mine — which  apjoeared  to  be  in  an  unusual  bustle. 
A  crowd  was  collected  round  the  mouth  of  the 
pit,  and  people  were  running  to  it  from  all 
quarters.  Loud  talking,  gesticulating,  confusion 
prevailed  :  what  could  be  the  cause  ? 

"  Happen  they  be  looking  for  him  as  is  lying 
yonder  ! "  quoth  she.  But  scarcely  were  the  words 
out  of  her  mouth  when  a  group  of  women  came 
in  sight,  frantically  running,  frantically  throwing 
their  arms  aloft,  filling  the  air  with  their  cries 
and  lamentations.  Her  coarse  face  grew  white 
and  her  heart  turned  sick  as  the  fatal  truth  burst 
upon  her  conviction — there  had  been  an  accident 
in  the  mine ! 


CHAPTER  XI. 

WHO   WAS   DOWN    THE   SHAFT? 

It  was  only  too  true.  Whether  from  nre-danip  ; 
whether  from  the  rushing  in  of  water ;  whether 
from  any  other  cause  of  accident  to  which  coal 
pits  are  liable,  was  as  yet  scarcely  known  :  nothing 
was  certain  save  the  terrible  calamity  itself.  Of 
the  men  who  had  gone  down  the  mine  that  morn- 
ing, some  were  dead,  others  dying.  Mogg  Pennet 
echoed  the  shrieks  of  the  women,  as  she  flew 
forward  and  pushed  herself  a  way  through  the 
crowd,  collected  round  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  The 
same  confusion  prevailed  there  that  prevails  in 
similar  scenes  of  distress  and  disaster  elsewhere. 

"And  Mr.  Chattaway  himself  was  down  the 
shaft,  you  say  ?  He  went  down  this  morning  ? 
My  friends,  it  is  altogether  an  awful  calamity." 

The  woman  pushed  in  further  yet  and  con- 
fronted the  speaker,  her  white  face,  its  lips  drawn 
back  with  mental  anguish,  nearly  touching  his. 
He  was  the  minister  of  a  dissenting  chapel  near,  a 
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Mr.  Lloyd,  and  was  well  known  to  the  miners, 
some  of  whom  went  regularly  to  hear  him 
preach. 

"  No,  sir ;  Chattaway  was  na  down  the  shaft ; 
he  is  na  one  of  the  dead,  more  luck  to  him," 
she  said,  her  words  brought  out  jerkingly, 
her  bosom  heaving,  her  emotion  altogether  so 
great  as  to  draw  all  eyes  upon  her,  and  cause  a 
temporary  lull  in  the  commotion  around.  "  Chat- 
taway have  this  morning  made  me  a  widda  and 
my  young  childern  fatherless.  My  man  was  stiff 
with  rheumatiz,  he  was — no  more  fit  to  go  to 
work  nor  I  be  to  go  down  that  shaft  and  carry  up 
myself  his  poor  murdered  body.  I  knowed  his 
errand  as  soon  as  I  heerd  his  horse's  feet.  He 
made  him  get  off  the  settle,  and  he  druv  him  out 
to  work  as  he'd  drive  a  dog ;  and  when  I  told  him 
of  his  hardness,  he  lifted  up  his  whip  agin  me. 
Yes  !  Pennet's  down  with  the  rest  of  'em  ;  sent 
by  him  :  and  I  be  a  lone  widda." 

"  Her  says  right,"  interposed  a  voice,  breaking 
the  pause  which  the  words  had  caused.  "It 
wasn't  the  master  as  went  down  the  shaft  ;  it 
were  young  Rupert  Trevlyn." 

"  Rupert  Trevlyn "  uttered  the  minister  in  a 
startled  tone.     "  I  hope  he  is  not  down." 

"  Yes,  he's  down,  sir." 

"  But   where    can    Mr.    Chattaway   be  ? "    ex- 
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claimed  Ford  the  clerk,  who   made  one   of  the 
throng.     "  Do  you  know,  Mogg  Pennet  ? " 

"  He's  where  the  ill-luck  have  overtook  him  for 
his  cruelty  to  us,"  answered  Mogg  Pennet,  fling- 
ing back  her  hair  from  her  face  of  sorrow.  "  I 
telled  him  the  ill  he  forced  on  others  might 
happen  come  home  to  him — that  he  might  soon 
be  lying  in  his  pain,  for  aught  he  knew.  And  he 
went  right  off  to  the  ill  then  and  there — and  he's 
a  lying  in  it." 

The  sympathies  of  the  hearers  were  certainly 
not  given  to  Mr.  Chattaway  :  he  was  no  favourite 
with  his  poor  dependents  at  Blackstone,  any  more 
than  he  was  with  his  neighbours  around  the 
Hold :  but  the  woman's  words  were  strange,  and 
they  pressed  for  an  explanation. 

"  He  be  lying  under  the  wall  o'  the  old  ruin," 
was  her  reply.  "  I  come  upon  him  there,  and  I 
guess  his  brave  horse  had  flung  him.  When  I'd 
ha  lifted  him,  he  cried  out  with  pain — as  my  poor 
man  was  a-crying  in  the  night  with  his  back — 
and  I  saw  him  lay  hisself  down  again  after  I'd  left 
him.  And  Chattaway  he  swore  at  me  for  my 
help — and  you  can  go  to  him  and  be  swored 
at  too  !     Happen  his  leg  be  broke." 

The  minister  turned  away  to  seek  Mr.  Chatta- 
way. Unless  completely  disabled,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  at  the  scene  ;  no  one  of 
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any  particular  authority  was  there  to  give  orders  ; 
and  the  inevitable  confusion  naturally  attendant 
on  such  a  calamity  was  thereby  much  increased. 
Ford  the  clerk  sped  after  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  one  or 
two  stragglers  followed  him ;  but  the  rest  were 
chained  to  the  more  exciting  scene  of  the  dis- 
aster. 

Mr.  Chattaway  had  raised  himself  when  they 
reached  him,  and  was  holding  on  by  the  wall. 
He  broke  out  into  a  storm  of  explanation  and 
grumbling,  especially  at  Ford,  and  asked  why  he 
could  not  have  found  him  out  sooner.  As  if  Ford 
could  divine  what  had  befallen  him  !  Mr.  Lloyd 
stooped  down  and  touched  the  ankle,  which  was 
swollen  a  good  deal.  It  was  sprained,  Chattaway 
said :  but  he  thought  he  could  manage  to  get  on 
his  horse  with  their  assistance.  He  abused  the 
beggar  unmercifully,  which  was  perhaps  only 
natural,  and  expressed  his  intention  of  calling  a 
meeting  of  his  brother  magistrates,  that  measures 
might  be  taken  to  rid  the  country  of  tramps  and 
razor-grinders  ;  and  he  finished  up  in  the  heat  of 
argument  by  calling  the  accident  which  had 
befallen  him  a  cursed  misfortune. 

"  Hush  !  "  quietly  interrupted  Mr.  Lloyd.  "  I 
should  call  it  a  blessing." 

Chattaway  stared  at  him,  and  deemed  that 
he    was    carrying    religion   rather   far.      As    he 
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looked,  it  struck  him  that  both  of  his  rescuers 
wore  a  very  sad  expression  of  countenance  ;  Ford 
in  particular  was  excessively  chapfalleu.  A  sar- 
castic smi]e  crossed  his  face. 

"  A  blessing  !  to  have  my  ankle  sprained,  and 
to  waste  my  morning  in  this  fashion  ?  Thank 
you,  Mi*.  Lloyd !  You  gentlemen  who  have 
nothing  better  to  clo  with  your  time  than  to  preach 
it  away  may  think  little  of  such  an  interruption, 
but  to  men  of  business  it  is  not  agreeable.  A 
blessing  ! " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  it  to  have  come  to  you  as  such 
— sent  direct  from  God.  Were  you  not  going 
into  the  pit  this  morning  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  was,"  impatiently  answered  Mr.  Chat- 
taway.  "  I  should  be  there  now,  but  for  this — 
blessing  !     I  wish  you'd  not " 

"Just  so,"  interrupted  Mr.  Lloyd,  calmly.  "And 
this  fall  has  no  doubt  saved  your  life.  There 
has  been  an  accident  in  the  pit,  and  the  poor 
fellows  who  went  down  a  few  hours  ago,  full 
of  health  and  life,  are  about  to  be  carried  up 
dead." 

The  words  brought  Mr.  Chattaway  to  his 
senses.  "  An  accident !  "  he  repeated.  "  What 
accident  ? — of  what  nature  ? "  he  added,  turning 
hastily  to  Ford. 

"  Fire-damp,  I  believe,  sir." 
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"  Who  was  down  ? "  was  the  next  eager  ques- 
tion. 

"  The  usual  men,  sir.  And — and — Mr.  Rupert 
Trevlyn." 

Chattaway  with  some  difficulty  repressed  a 
scream.  Idea  after  idea  crowded  upon  his  brain, 
one  chasing  another.  Foremost  amongst  them 
rose  distinctly  the  one  thought  of  the  morning 
from  which  he  had  striven  to  escape  and  could 
not  :  "  Nothing  can  bring  me  security  save  the 
death  of  Rupert."  Had  the  thought,  the  half- 
encouraged  wish,  brought  on  the  realisation  ? 

"  Rupert  Trevlyn  down  the  shaft !  "  he  repeated, 
the  moisture  breaking  out  from  every  pore  of  his 
face.  "  I  know  he  went  down  ;  I  sent  him  ;  but 
— but — did  he  not  come  up  again  ? " 

"  No,"  gloomily  replied  Ford,  who  really  liked 
Rupert ;  "  he  is  down  now.  There's  no  hope  that 
he'll  come  up  alive." 

Whether  in  his  mind's  commotion  he  did  not 
feel  the  ailments  of  body,  or  that  his  ankle,  from 
the  rest  it  had  had,  was  really  less  painful  than  at 
first,  Mr.  Chattaway  contrived  to  get  pretty  com- 
fortably to  the  scene  of  action.  The  crowd  had 
increased  ;  people  were  coming  up  from  far  and 
near.  Some  medical  men  had  arrived,  ready  to 
give  their  services  in  case  any  sufferers  were 
brought  up  alive.     One  of  them   examined  Mr. 
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Chattaway's  ankle  and  bound  it  up  ;  the  hurt,  he 
said,  was  but  a  temporary  one. 

He,  the  owner  of  that  pit,  sat  down  on  the  side 
of  a  hand-barrow,  for  he  could  not  stand,  and 
issued  his  orders  in  a  concise,  sharp  tone  ;  and 
the  bodies  began  to  be  brought  to  the  surface. 
One  of  the  first  that  appeared  was  that  of  the 
unfortunate  man,  Bean,  to  whom  he  had  sent  the 
message  by  Rupert.  Chattaway  looked  on,  half 
dazed.  Would  Rupert's  body  be  the  next  ?  lie 
could  not  realise  the  fact  that  he,  from  whom  he 
had  dreaded  he  knew  not  what,  should  soon  be  laid 
down  at  his  feet,  cold  and  lifeless.  Was  he  glad 
or  sorry  ?  Did  the  grief  for  Rupert  predominate  ? 
— and,  that  there  should  be  some  sort  of  grief  for 
him  who  had  grown  up  in  his  house  was  only 
natural,  even  from  Chattaway.  Or  did  the  intense 
relief  to  his  fears,  that  the  death  must  bring,  over- 
power warmer  feelings  ?  Perhaps  Mr.  Chattaway 
could  not  yet  tell. 

They  were  being  brought  up  pretty  quickly 
now,  and  were  laid  on  the  ground  beside  him,  to 
be  recognised  by  the  unhappy  and  wailing  rela- 
tives. The  men  to  whom  Chattaway  had  spoken 
that  morning  were  amongst  them  :  he  had  ordered 
them  down  as  he  rode  off,  and  one  and  all  had 
obeyed  the  mandate.  Did  he  regret  their  grievous 
fate?   did   he  compassionate   the  weeping  wives 
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and  children  ?     In  a  degree  perhaps,  yes  ;  but  not 
as  most  men  would  have  done. 

A  tall  form  interposed  between  his  view  and 
the  mouth  of  the  pit — that  of  Mogg  Pennet. 
She  had  been  watching  for  a  body  which  had  not 
yet  been  raised.  Suddenly  she  turned  to  Mr. 
Chattaway. 

"  You  have  killed  him,  master  ;  you  have  made 
my  chiidern  orphans.  But  for  your  coming  on  in 
your  hardness  to  drive  him  out  when  he  warn't  fit 
to  go,  we  should  ha'  had  somebody  still  to  work 
for  us.  Happen  you  may  have  heered  of  a  curse  ? 
I'd  like  to  give  ye  one  now." 

"  Somebody  take  this  woman  away,"  cried  Mr. 
Chattaway.     "  She'll  be  better  at  home." 

"Ay,  take  her  away,"  retorted  Mogg;  "don't 
let  her  plaints  be  heered,  lest  folk  might  say 
they  be  just.  Send  her  home  to  her  fatherless 
chiidern,  and  send  her  dead  man  after  her 
to  lie  among  'em  till  his  coffin's  made.  Hap- 
pen, when  you  come  to  your  death,  Mr.  Chatta- 
way, you'll  have  us  all  afore  your  mind,  to  com- 
fort you ! " 

She  stopped.  Another  ill-fated  man  was  being 
drawn  up,  and  she  turned  to  wait  for  it,  her  hands 
clenched  together,  her  face  white  and  haggard  in 
its  intensity.  The  burden  came  to  the  light,  and 
was  laid  near  the  rest ;  but  it  was  not  the  one  for 
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which  she  was  waiting.  Another  woman  darted 
forward  :  she  knew  it  too  well ;  and  she  clasped 
her  hands  round  it,  and  sobbed  and  cried  in  agony. 
Mogg  Pennet  turned  resolutely  to  the  mouth  of 
the  pit  again,  watching  still. 

"  Be  they  all  dead  ?     How  many  was  down  ? " 

The  voice,  putting  the  question,  came  from 
behind  Mogg  Pennet,  and  she  screamed  out  and 
started  round.  There  stood  her  husband.  How 
had  he  escaped  from  the  pit  ? 

"  I  haven't  been  a-nigh  to  it,"  he  answered.  "  I 
couldn't  get  down  to  the  pit,  try  as  I  would,  with- 
out a  rest,  and  I  halted  in  at  Green's.  Who's 
dead  among  'em,  and  who's  alive  ? " 

"God  be  thanked!"  exclaimed  Mogg  Pennet, 
catching  up  her  breath  with  a  sob. 

All  Mr.  Chattaway's  faculties  were  strained  on 
the  mouth  of  that  yawning  pit,  and  what  it  might 
be  yielding  up.  As  body  after  body  was  brought 
to  the  surface — seven  of  them  were  up  now — he 
cast  his  anxious  looks  upon  it,  expecting  to  recog- 
nise the  fair  face,  the  silken  hair  of  Rupert  Trev- 
lyn.  Expecting  and  yet  dreading — don't  think 
him  worse  than  he  was  ;  with  the  frightened, 
half-shrinking  dread  ordinarily  experienced  by 
women,  or  by  men  of  nervous  and  timid  tempera- 
ment. So  entirely  did  this  suspense  absorb  him 
as  to  leave   him  nearly  oblivious  to  the  painful 
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features  of  the  scene  around,  the  continuous  wail 
of  woe,  the  bursts  of  lamentation. 

Happening  for  a  minute  to  turn  his  eyes  from 
the  pit,  he  saw  in  the  distance  the  approach  of 
a  pony  carriage,  which  looked  uncommonly  like 
that  of  Miss  Diana  Trevlyn.  Instinct,  more  than 
sight,  told  him  that  the  two  figures  seated  in  it 
were  his  wife  and  Miss  Diana,  although  as  yet  he 
could  not  see  whether  they  were  women  or  men. 
It  was  slowly  winding  down  a  distant  hill,  and 
would  have  to  ascend  another  and  come  along  the 
flat  ere  it  could  be  with  them.  He  beckoned  his 
clerk  Ford  to  him  in  a  sort  of  panic. 

"  Run,  Ford  !  Make  all  speed.  I  think  I  see 
Miss  Trevlyn's  pony  carriage  yonder  with  the 
ladies  in  it  Don't  let  them  approach.  Tell  them 
to  turn  aside  ;  to  the  office,  and  I'll  come  to  them  ; 
anywhere.     Anywhere  but  here." 

Ford  ran  with  all  his  might.  He  met  the  car- 
riage just  at  the  top  of  the  nearest  hill,  and  un- 
ceremoniously laid  his  hand  upon  the  pony,  giving 
Mr.  Chattaway's  message  as  well  as  his  lost  breath 
would  allow  him — begging  that  they  would  turn 
aside ;  that  they  would  not  approach  the  pit. 

It  was  evident  that  they  were  strangers  as  yet 
to  the  news,  but  the  crowd  and  excitement  round 
the  pit  had  been  causing  them  apprehension  and 
a  foreshadowing  of  the  truth.    Miss  Diana,  paying, 
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as  it  appeared,  little  heed  to  the  message,  ex- 
tended her  whip  in  the  direction  of  the  scene. 

"  I  see  what  it  is,  Ford.  Don't  beat  about 
the  bush.     How  many  were  down  the  shaft  ? " 

"  A  great  many,  ma'am,"  was  Ford's  reply. 
"  The  pit  was  in  full  work  to-day." 

u  Was  it  fire-damp?" 

u  I  believe  so." 

"  Mr.  Chattaway's  safe,  you  say  ?  He  was  not 
down  ?     I  suppose  he  was  not  likely  to  be  ? " 

"  No,"  answered  Ford.  But  what  with  the 
thought  of  Mr.  Chattaway's  accident  from  another 
source,  which  he  did  not  know  whether  to  tell  of 
or  not,  and  what  with  the  consciousness  of  a  worse 
calamity,  he  spoke  the  word  in  a  very  hesitating 
manner.  Miss  Diana  was  quick  of  apprehension, 
and  it  awoke  it 

"  Was  any  one  down  the  shaft  besides  the  men  ? 
Was — where's  Rupert  Trevlyn  ?  " 

Ford  looked  as  if  he  dared  not  answer. 

Mrs.  Chattaway  caught  the  alarm.  She  half 
rose  in  the  low  carriage,  and  stretched  out  her 
hands  in  a  pleading  attitude  ;  as  though  Ford 
held  the  issues  of  life  and  death. 

"  Oh,  speak,  speak  !  He  was  not  down  the 
shaft  !     Surely  Rupert  was  not  down  the  shaft !  " 

"  He  had  gone  down  but  a  short  time  before," 
said  the  young  man  in  a  whisper — for  where  was 
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the  use  to  deny  the  fact,  now  that  they  had 
guessed  it  ?  "  We  shall  all  mourn  him,  ma'am  : 
I  had  almost  as  soon  it  had  been  me." 

"  Gone  down  the  shaft  but  a  short  time  before  ! " 
mechanically  repeated  Miss  Diana  in  her  startled 
shock.  But  she  was  interrupted  by  a  cry  from 
Ford.  Mrs.  Chattaway  had  fallen  back  on  her 
seat  in  a  fainting  fit. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  SHOCK  FOR  MR.  CHATTAWAY. 

The  brightness  of  the  day  was  turning  to 
gloom,  as  if  the  heavens  above  sympathised  with 
that  melancholy  scene  being  enacted  upon  earth. 
Quietly  pushing  his  way  through  the  turmoil  and 
confusion,  through  the  moans  and  lamentations, 
through  the  dense  mass  of  human  beings  sur- 
rounding the  pit  mouth  of  Mr.  Chattaway's  coal- 
mine, was  a  tall  individual  whose  acquaintance 
you  have  made  before.  It  was  Mr.  Daw  with  his 
red  umbrella  :  the  latter  an  unvarying  appendage 
to  him,  whether  the  sun  was  shining  or  the  clouds 
were  dropping  their  rain.  He  went  straight  up  to 
certain  pale  faces  lying  there  in  a  row,  and  glanced 
at  them  one  by  one. 

"They  are  saying  that  Rupert  Trevlyn  is 
amongst  the  sufferers/'  he  observed  to  those 
nearest  to  him. 

"  So  he  is,  master." 

"  I  do  not  see  him  here." 
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"No  :  lie  ain't  up  yet," 

"  Is  there  no  hope  that  he  may  be  brought  to 
the  surface  alive  ? " 

They  shook  their  heads.  "  Not  now.  He  have 
been  down  too  long.  There's  not  a  chance  for 
him." 

Something  like  emotion  passed  over  Mr.  Daw's 
features. 

"  How  came  he  to  be  down  in  the  pit  ? "  he 
asked.     "  Was  it  his  business  to  go  down  ?  " 

"  Not  in  ord'nary.  No :  'tworn't  once  in  six 
months  as  there  was  aught  to  take  him  there." 

"  Then  what  took  him  there  to-day  ?  "  was  Mr. 
Daw's  next  question. 

"  The  master  sent  him,"  replied  the  man, 
pointing  with  his  thumb  towards  Mr.  Chatta- 
way. 

Apparently  Mr.  Daw  had  not  observed  Mr. 
Chattaway  before,  and  he  turned  and  walked 
towards  him.  Vexation  at  the  loss  of  Rupert — 
it  may  be  surely  called  vexation  rather  than  grief, 
since  he  had  not  known  Rupert  sufficiently  long 
to  love  him — a  loss  so  sudden  and  terrible,  was 
rendering  Mr.  Daw  unjust.  The  worst  enemy  of 
Chattaway  could  not  fairly  charge  blame  upon 
that  gentleman  with  reference  to  the  fate  of 
Rupert :  but  Mr.  Daw  was  in  a  hasty  mood. 

"  Is  it  true  that  you  sent  Rupert  Trevlyn  down 
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the  shaft  but  a  few  minutes  before  this  calamity 
occurred  ? " 

The  address  and  the  speaker  equally  took  Mr. 
Chattaway  by  surprise.  His  attention  was  riveted 
on  something  then  being  raised  from  the  shaft. 
and  he  had  not  noticed  the  stranger.  Hastily 
turning  his  head,  he  saw,  first  the  conspicuous 
red  umbrella,  next  its  obnoxious  and  dangerous 
owner. 

Ah,  but  no  longer  dangerous  now.  That  ter- 
rible fear  was  over  for  ever.  With  the  first 
glimpse,  Mr.  Chattaway's  face  had  turned  to  a 
white  heat,  from  the  force  of  habit ;  but  the  next 
moment's  reflection  reassured  him,  and  he  re- 
tained his  equanimity. 

"  What  did  you  say,  sir  \ " 

"Was  there  no  one  else,  Mr.  Chattaway,  to 
serve  your  turn,  but  you  must  send  down  your 
wronged  and  unhappy  nephew  ?  "  reiterated  Mr. 
Daw,  in  a  tone  that  penetrated  to  every  ear.  M  I 
have  heard  it  said,  since  I  came  into  this  neigh- 
bourhood, that  Mr.  Chattaway  would  be  glad,  if 
by  some  lucky  chance  the  grandson  of  Squire 
Trevlyn  and  the  legal  heir  could  be  put  out  of 
his  path.  It  seems  he  has  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing it." 

Mr.  Chattaway's  face  grew  dark  and  frowning. 
"Take    care    what    you    say,    sir,    or    you    shall 
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answer   for   your  words.      I    ask   you    what    you 
mean." 

"  And  I  ask  you — Was  there  no  one  you  could 
dispatch  this  morning  into  that  dangerous  mine, 
then  on  the  very  eve  of  exploding,  but  that 
helpless  boy  Rupert,  who  might  not  resist  your 
authority,  and  so  went  to  his  death  I  Was  there 
no  one,  I  ask  % " 

Mr.  Daw's  zeal  was  decidedly  outrunning  his 
discretion.  It  is  the  province  of  exaggeration  to 
destroy  itself,  and  the  unfounded  charge — which, 
temperately  put,  might  have  inflicted  its  sting — 
fell  comparatively  harmless  on  the  ear  of  Mr. 
Chattaway.  He  could  only  stare  and  wonder — 
as  if  a  proposition  had  been  put  to  him  in  some 
foreign  language. 

"  Why — bless  my  heart ! — are  you  mad  ?  "  he 
presently  exclaimed,  but  his  tone  was  a  sufficiently 
equable  one.  "  Could  I  tell  the  mine  was  going 
to  explode  ?  Had  but  the  faintest  warning  of 
such  a  catastrophe  reached  me,  do  you  suppose  I 
should  not  have  taken  measures  to  empty  the  pit 
of  all  human  souls? — ay,  though  it  had  been 
necessary  to  go  down  myself  and  face  the  danger. 
I  am  as  sorry  for  Rupert's  fate  as  you  can  be  : 
but  the  blame  is  not  mine.  It  is  not  any  one's — 
unless  it  be  his  own.  There  was  plenty  of  time 
— time   and  again — for  him  to  leave  the  pit  after 
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he  had  delivered  the  message  I  sent  him  down 
with,  had  he  chosen  to  do  so.  But  I  suppose 
he  stopped  gossiping  with  the  men.  This  land 
belongs  to  me,  sir.  Unless  you  have  any  business 
here,  I  must  request  you  to  leave  it." 

There  was  so  much  truth  in  what  Mr.  Chatta- 
way  urged  that  the  stranger  began  to  be  a  little 
ashamed  of  his  heat.  "  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
thorn  removed  from  your  path,"  he  cried  aloud. 
"  And  you  would  have  removed  him  from  it 
yourself  long  ago,  could  you  have  done  it  with- 
out sin." 

A  half  murmur  of  assent  arose  from  the  crowd 
around.  The  stranger  had  just  hit  the  facts. 
Could  the  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold  have  removed 
Rupert  Trevlyn  from  his  path  without  "  sin," 
without  danger,  without  trouble,  it  had  long  ago 
been  done.  In  short,  were  it  as  easy  to  put  away 
some  obnoxious  individual  from  our  sphere  of  life, 
as  it  is  to  put  away  an  offending  piece  of  fur- 
niture, Mr.  Chattaway  had  most  assuredly  not 
waited  until  now  to  rid  himself  of  Rupert  :  and 
those  crowding  listeners  knew  it. 

Mr.  Chattaway  turned  his  frowning  face  on  the 
incautious  murmurers  ;  but  before  more  could  be 
said  by  any  party,  the  circle  wras  penetrated  by 
some  new  comers,  one  of  them  weeping  and  wail- 
ing in  a  distress  of  mind  that  could  not  be  hidden 
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or  controlled.  Mrs.  Chattaway  having  recovered 
from  her  apparent  fainting  fit — though  in  reality 
she  had  not  lost  consciousness,  and  her  closed 
eyes  and  intense  paleness  had  led  to  the  decep- 
tion— the  pony  carriage  had  been  urged  with  all 
speed  to  the  scene.  In  vain  the  clerk  Ford 
reiterated  Mr.  Chattaway's  protest  againet  their 
approaching  it.  Miss  Diana  Trevlyn  was  not  one 
to  attend  against  her  will  to  the  protests  of  Mr. 
Chattaway. 

"  I  would  have  saved  his  life  with  my  own  ;  I 
would  have  gone  down  the  shaft  in  his  place  had 
it  been  possible,"  wailed  poor  Mrs.  Chattaway, 
wringing  her  hands  in  an  agony,  and  wholly  for- 
getting all  the  timorous  reticence  usually  imparted 
by  the  presence  of  her  husband. 

Her  grief  was  genuine  ;  and  the  throng  sympa- 
thised with  her  almost  as  it  did  with  those  despair- 
ing women,  weeping  in  their  new  widowhood. 
But  the  neighbours  had  not  to  learn  now  that 
Madam  Chattaway  loved  her  dead  brother's 
children,  if  her  husband  did  not. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  take  on  so  here  !  " 
growled  Mr.  Chattaway,  in  a  rage  of  impotent 
anger.  "Have  you  no  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  ? " 

But  his  wife,  however  meekly  subservient  at 
other  times,  wTas  not  in  a  fit  state  for  subservience 
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then.  She  could  not  define  the  sensations  that 
oppressed  her ;  she  only  felt  that  all  was  over — 
that  the  unhappy  boy  had  gone  from  them  for 
ever  ;  that  the  cruel  wrongs  inflicted  on  him 
throughout  life  were  now  irreparable. 

"  He  has  gone  out  with  all  our  unkindness  on 
his  head,"  she  wailed,  partially  unconscious,  no 
doubt,  of  what  she  did  say ;  "  gone  to  meet  his 
father,  my  poor  lost  brother,  bearing  to  him  the 
tale  of  his  wrongs  !     Oh,  if " 

"  Be  silent,  will  you  ? "  shrieked  Chattaway. 
"  Are  you  going  mad,  Edith  ?  " 

Mrs.  Chattaway  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  leaned  against  the  shaft  of  the 
barrow  on  which  her  husband  was  sitting. 
Miss  Diana  Trevlyn,  who  had  been  gathering 
various  particulars  given  her  by  the  crowd,  who 
had  said  a  word  of  comfort  (though  it  was  little 
comfort  they  could  listen  to  yet)  to  the  miserable 
women,  came  up  at  this  moment  to  Chattaway. 

a  It  was  a  very  unhappy  thing  that  you  should 
have  sent  Rupert  into  the  pit  this  morning,"  she 
said,  her  face  wearing  its  most  haughty  severity. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  But  I  could  not  foresee 
what  was  about  to  happen.  It — it  might  have 
been  Cris.  Had  Cris  been  in  the  way  at  the 
time,  and  not  Rupert,  I  should  have  dispatched 
him." 
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a  Chattaway,  I'd  give  all  my  fortune  to  get  him 
}jack.     I " 

A  strange  noise  and  shouting  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd  attracted  their  attention,  and  Miss 
Diana  brought  her  sentence  to  an  abrupt  con- 
clusion, and  turned  sharply  towards  it,  for  the 
shouts  bore  the  sound  of  congratulation — of 
triumph  ;  and  some  voices  were  decidedly  break- 
ing into  hurrahs.  Strange  sounds,  in  that  awful 
death  scene  ! 

Who  was  this,  advancing  towards  them  %  The 
crowd  had  parted  to  give  him  place,  and  he  came 
leaping  along  to  the  centre,  all  haste  and  excite- 
ment— a  fair,  gentlemanly  young  man,  with  his 
silken  curls  uncovered,  and  his  cheeks  hectic  with 
excitement.  Mrs.  Chattaway  cried  aloud  with 
a  joyful  cry,  and  her  husband's  eyes  and  mouth 
slowly  opened  as  though  he  saw  a  spectre. 

It  was  Rupert  Trevlyn.  Rupert,  it  appeared, 
had  not  been  down  in  the  pit  at  all.  Sufficiently 
obedient  to  Mr.  Chattaway,  but  not  implicitly 
obedient  to  the  letter,  Rupert,  when  he  got  to  the 
pit's  mouth,  had  seen  the  last  of  those  men 
descending  it  whom  Chattaway  had  imperiously 
ordered  down,  and  he  sent  the  message  to  Bean 
by  him.  His  chief  inducement  to  this  was,  that 
he  had  just  met  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance 
who  had  come  to  tell  him  of  a  pony  for  sale — for 
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Rupert  had  been  making  inquiries  for  one,  having 
been  commissioned  to  do  so  by  Miss  Trevlyn.  It 
required  little  pressing  to  induce  Rupert  to  aban- 
don the  office  and  Blackstone  for  some  hours, 
and  start  off  to  see  this  pony.  And  that  was 
where  he  had  been.  Mrs.  Chattaway  clasped  her 
hands  round  his  neck,  in  utter  defiance  of  her 
husband's  prejudices,  unremembered  then,  and 
sobbed  forth  her  emotion. 

"  Why,  Aunt  Edith,  you  never  thought  one  one 
of  them,  did  you  1  Bless  you  !  I  am  never  in  the 
pit.  I  should  not  be  likely  to  fall  into  such  a 
calamity  as  that.  Poor  fellows  !  I  must  go  and 
ascertain  who  was  down." 

The  crowd,  finding  Rupert  safe,  broke  into  a 
cheer,  and  a  voice  shouted — could  it  have  been 
Mr.  Daw's  ? — "  Long  live  the  heir  ! — long  live 
young  Squire  Trevlyn ! "  and  the  words  were 
taken  up  and  echoed  in  the  air. 

And  Mr.  Chattaway  ?  If  you  want  me  to  de- 
scribe his  emotions  to  you,  I  cannot  do  it.  They 
were  of  a  mixed  nature.  We  must  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  regretted  to  see  Rupert  back  in 
life  ;  that  he  did  not  feel  any  satisfaction  at  his 
escaping  the  dreadful  fate  it  was  assumed  he  had 
met ;  but  with  his  reappearance  all  the  old  fears 
for  himself  returned.  They  returned  tenfold  from 
the  very  fact  of  his  short  immunity  from  them, 
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and  the  audacious  words  of  the  crowd  turned  his 
face  green.  In  conjunction  with  the  more  auda- 
cious words  previously  spoken  by  the  stranger, 
with  the  very  demonstrative  behaviour  of  his  wife, 
they  were  as  a  sudden  blow  to  Mr.  Chattaway. 

Those  shouters  saw  his  falling  countenance,  his 
changed  look,  and  drew  their  own  conclusions. 
"  Ah  !  he'd  put  away  the  youug  heir  if  he  could/' 
they  whispered  to  one  another.  "  But  he  haven't 
got  shut  of  him  this  time." 

No  ;  Mr.  Chattaway  certainly  had  not. 

"  God  has  been  merciful  to  your  nephew,"  inter- 
posed the  peaceful  voice  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  clra wing- 
near.  "  He  has  been  pleased  to  save  him,  though 
He  has  seen  fit  to  take  others.  We  know  not  why 
it  should  be — that  some  should  be  struck  down, 
and  others  spared.  His  ways  are  not  as  our  ways." 

They  lay  there,  a  long  line  of  them,  and  the 
minister  pointed  with  his  finger  as  he  spoke. 
Most  of  the  faces  looked  calm  and  peaceful.  Oh  ! 
were  they  ready  ?  Had  they  lived  to  make  God 
their  friend  ?  had  they  lived  trusting  in  Christ 
their  Saviour  ?  My  friends,  this  sudden  call  comes 
to  others  as  well  as  to  miners :  it  behoves  us  all 
to  be  ready  for  it. 

As  the  day  drew  on,  the  excitement  did  not 
lessen  ;  and  Mr.  Chattaway  almost  forgot  the  hurt, 
which  he  would  have  made  a  great  deal  of  at 
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another  time.  But  the  ankle  was  considerably 
swollen  and  inflamed,  giving  him  pain  still,  and  it 
caused  him  to  quit  the  scene  for  home  earlier 
tnan  he  might  otherwise  have  done. 

He  left  Cris  in  his  place  to  superintend,  to 
direct,  to  be  altogether  the  controlling  head  and 
hand.  Cris  was  not  incompetent  to  the  task  ;  but 
he  might  have  displayed  a  little  more  humane 
sympathy  with  the  sufferers  without  compromising 
his  dignity.  Cris  had  arrived  in  much  bustle  and 
excitement  at  the  scene  of  action,  putting  eager 
questions  about  Rupert,  as  to  how  he  came  to  be 
down  the  shaft,  and  whether  he  was  really  dead. 
The  report  that  he  was  dead  had  reached  Cris 
Chattaway's  ears  at  some  miles'  distance,  as  it 
had  reached  those  of  many  others. 

It  reached  Maude  Trevlyns.  The  servants  at 
Trevlyn  Hold  heard  it,  and  they  foolishly  went 
open-mouthed  to  Maude — "  There  had  been  an 
explosion  in  the  pit,  and  Master  Rupert  was 
amongst  the  killed."  Maude  was  as  one  stricken 
Avith  horror.  She  did  not  faint,  did  not  cry  ;  she 
put  on  a  shawl  and  bonnet  mechanically,  as  she 
would  for  any  walk  of  indifference,  and  went  out 
of  the  house  on  her  way  to  Blackstone.  "  Don't 
go,  Maude  ;  it  will  only  be  more  painful  to  you," 
Octave  had  said,  in  a  kind  tone,  as  she  saw  her 
about  to  depart ;  but  Maude  went  on  as  though 
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she  heard  her  not.  She  turned  towards  the  fields 
— it  cut  off  a  few  minutes  of  the  way — and  she 
bore  swiftly  on  with  a  dry  eye  and  burning  brow. 
At  the  conjunction  of  the  fields  and  the  road,  as 
she  was  turning  into  the  latter,  she  met  George 
Ryle. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Maude  ?" 

"  Oh,  George,  don't  stop  me  !     I  had  but  him." 

But  George  did  stop  her.  He  saw  her  troubled 
countenance  of  despair,  and  suspected  what  was 
amiss.  Putting  his  arm  gently  around  her,  he 
held  her  so  that  she  should  not  go  on.  Maude  sup- 
posed he  had  heard  the  tidings,  and  was  unwilling 
that  she  should  approach  the  terrible  scene ;  but 
she  did  not  like  the  check. 

"  Maude,  my  darling,  be  comforted.  You  have 
been  hearing  the  report  that  Rupert  was  a  sharer 
in  the  calamity,  as  I  heard  it  ;  but  the  report  was 
a  false  one.  Rupert  is  alive  and  well.  I  am  telling 
you  the  happy  truth,  Maude." 

Overcome  by  her  emotions,  Maude  leaned  upon 
him  and  sobbed  out  her  tears  ;  tears  more  blissful 
than  she  had  perhaps  ever  shed.  Mr.  George 
would  have  had  no  objection  to  apply  himself  to 
the  task  of  soothing  her  until  the  shades  of  night 
should  fall ;  but  scarcely  a  minute  had  they  so 
stood  when  an  interruption,  in  the  shape  of  some 
advancing  vehicle,  was  heard.     These  envious  in- 
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terruptions  will  intervene,  you  know,  at  the  most 
unwelcome  of  times — as,  perhaps,  your  own  expe- 
rience may  enable  you  to  bear  testimony  to. 

It  proved  to  be  the  pony  carriage  of  Miss  Diana 
Trevlyn.  Mr.  Chattaway  with  his  lame  foot  sat 
beside  her,  and  Mrs.  Chattaway  occupied  the 
groom's  place  behind.  Miss  Diana,  who  chose  to 
drive  her  own  pony,  although  she  had  a  gentle- 
man at  hand,  pulled  up  in  surprise  at  the  sight  of 
Maude. 

"  I  had  heard  that  Rupert  was  killed,"  she  ex- 
plained, advancing  to  the  carnage,  her  face  still 
wet  with  tears.  "  But  George  Ryle,  whom  I  have 
just  met,  has  told  me  the  truth." 

"And  so  you  were  starting  to  run  to  Black- 
stone!"  returned  Miss  Diana.  "Would  it  have 
done  any  good,  child  ?  But  that  is  just  like  you, 
Maude.  You  will  act  upon  impulse  to  the  end  of 
your  life." 

Mrs.  Chattaway  bent  forward  with  her  sweetest 
smile.  "  He  is  not  injured,  Maude  ;  he  is  on  his 
way  home,  alive  and  well.  I  am  sorry  that  you 
should  have  heard  what  you  did." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  parish  has 
heard  it,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Chattaway. 

Room  was  made  for  Maude  beside  Mrs.  Chatta- 
way, and  the  pony-carriage  went  on.  It  had  gone 
but  a  few  paces,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daw  came  in 
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sight.  Was  the  man  gifted  with  ubiquity  ?  But 
an  hour  or  two,  as  it  seemed,  and  he  had  been 
bearding  Mr.  Chattaway  at  the  mine.  He  lifted 
his  hat  as  he  passed,  and  Miss  Diana  and  Maude 
bowed  in  return.  He  did  not  approach  the  car- 
riage, or  attempt  to  stop  it ;  but  strode  on  with 
wide  steps,  as  does  one  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  Chattaway,  who  had  never  looked  towards 
the  man,  never  moved  a  muscle  of  his  face,  turned 
his  head  to  steal  a  glance  at  him  when  he  deemed 
he  was  at  a  safe  distance.  There  stood  Mr.  Daw, 
talking  to  George  Ryle,  one  hand  stretched  out  in 
the  heat  of  argument,  the  other  grasping  the  red 
umbrella,  which  was  turned  over  his  shoulder. 

"Treason,  treason!"  mentally  ejaculated  the 
master  of  Trevlyn  Hold,  and  he  raised  his  hand- 
kerchief to  wipe  the  moisture  that  was  gathering 
on  his  face.  "  How  I  might  have  laughed  at  them 
now,  if — if — if  that  had  turned  out  to  be  true 
about  Rupert !" 


VOL.   II. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   OLD   TROUBLE   COME   AGAIN. 

From  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  went  by,  and 
affairs  were  resuming  the  routine  of  their  ordi- 
nary course.  The  outward  indications  of  the 
accident  at  the  pit  were  gone ;  the  bodies  of  the 
poor  sufferers  were  buried  ;  the  widows,  mothers, 
orphans,  had  begun  to  realise  their  destitution. 
It  was  not  all  quite  done  with,  however ;  the 
inquest,  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  was  not  yet 
concluded  ;  and  popular  feeling  ran  high  against 
Mr.  Chattaway.  Certain  precautions,  having  re- 
ference to  the  miners'  safety,  which  ought  to  have 
been  observed  in  the  pit,  had  not  been  observed ; 
and  hence  had  arisen  the  calamity.  Other  owners 
of  mines  in  the  vicinity  had  caused  these  pre- 
cautions to  be  put  in  use  long  ago  ;  but  Mr.  Chat- 
taway, whether  from  careless  inertness,  or  from 
regard  to  the  expense  they  must  have  cost,  had 
not  done  so.  People  spoke  out  freely  now,  not 
only  in  asserting  that  these  means  of  safeguard 
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must  no  longer  be  delayed — and  of  that  Mr. 
Chattaway  was  sensible  himself,  in  a  disbelieving, 
sullen  sort  of  way — but  also  that  it  was  incum- 
bent on  him  to  do  something  for  the  widows  and 
orphans.  A  most  distasteful  hint  to  a  man  of  so 
near  a  disposition  as  was  Mr.  Chattaway.  Miss 
Diana  Trevlyn  had  gone  down  to  the  desolate 
homes  and  rendered  them  glad  with  her  bounty  ; 
but  to  make  anything  like  a  permanent  provision 
for  them  was  Mr.  Chattaway's  business,  and  not 
hers.  The  sufferers  believed  that  Mr.  Chattaway 
was  not  likely  to  make  even  the  smallest  for 
them ;  and  they  were  not  far  wrong.  His  own 
hurt,  the  sprained  ankle,  had  speedily  recovered, 
and  was  now  well  again. 

And  the  officious  stranger,  and  his  interference 
for  the  welfare  of  Rupert  ?  That  also  was  falling 
to  the  ground,  and  he,  Mr.  Daw,  was  now  on  the 
eve  of  departure.  However  well  meant  these 
efforts  of  his  had  been,  they  could  be  nothing  but 
impotent  in  the  face  of  Squire  Trevlyn's  will.  Mr. 
Daw  himself  was  at  length  convinced  of  the  fact, 
and  he  began  to  doubt  whether  his  zeal  had  not 
outrun  his  discretion.  Messrs.  Peterby  and  Jones 
crossly  told  him  that  it  had,  when  he  acknow- 
ledged, in  answer  to  their  imperative  question,  that 
he  had  had  no  grounds  whatever  to  go  upon,  save 
goodwill  to   Rupert.     Somewhat  of  this  changed 
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feeling  may  have  prompted  him  to  call  at  Trevlyn 
Hold  to  pay  a  farewell  visit  of  civility  ;  which  he 
did  do,  and  got  into  hot  water. 

He  asked  for  Miss  Diana  Trevlyn.  But  Miss: 
Diana  happened  to  be  out,  and  Octave,  who  was 
seated  at  the  piano  when  he  was  shown  in,  whirled 
round  upon  the  stool  in  a  blaze  of  anger.  She 
had  taken  the  most  intense  dislike  to  this  officious 
man  :  possibly  a  shade  of  the  same  dread  which 
filled  her  father's  heart  had  penetrated  to  hers. 

"  Miss  Trevlyn  !  If  Miss  Trevlyn  were  at  home, 
she  would  not  receive  you,"  was  her  haughty  salu- 
tation, as  she  rose  from  her  stooL  "  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  you  can  be  received  at  the  Hold.  Unless 
I  am  mistaken,  sir,  you  had  an  intimation  of  this 
from  Squire  Chattaway." 

"  My  visit,  young  lady,  was  not  to  Mr.  Chatta- 
way, but  to  Miss  Trevlyn.  So  long  as  the  Hold  is 
Miss  Trevlyn's  residence,  her  friends  must  call  at 
it — although  it  may  happen  to  be  also  that  of  Mr. 
Chattaway.  I  am  sorry  she  is  out :  I  wished  to 
say  a  word  to  her  before  my  departure.  I  leave 
to-night  for  good." 

"And  a  happy  thing  too,"  said  angry  Octave, 
forgetting  her  good  manners.  But  this  answer 
had  not  conciliated  her,  especially  the  very  pointed 
tone  with  which  he  had  called  her  father  Mr. 
Chattaway. 
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She  rang  the  bell  loudly  to  recall  the  servant. 
She  did  not  ask  him  to  sit,  but  stood  with  her 
ringer  pointed  to  the  door ;  and  Mr.  Daw  had  no 
resource  but  to  obey  the  movement  and  go  out — 
somewhat,  it  must  be  confessed,  ignominiously. 

In  the  avenue  he  met  Miss  Trevlyn,  and  she 
was  more  civil  to  him  than  Octave  had  been.  "  I 
leave  to-night,"  he  said  to  her.  "  I  go  back  to  my 
residence  abroad,  never  in  all  probability  again  to 
quit  it.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  serve  poor 
Bupert  by  helping  him  to  his  rights — Miss 
Trevlyn,  I  cannot  avoid  calling  them  so — but  I 
find  the  law  and  Mr.  Chattaway  are  stronger  than 
my  wishes.  It  was,  perhaps,  foolish  of  me  ever  to 
take  up  the  notion,  and  I  feel  half  inclined  to 
apologise  to  Mr.  Chattaway." 

u  Of  all  visionary  notions,  that  was  about  the 
wildest  I  ever  heard  of,"  said  Miss  Diana. 

"  Yes  ;  one  utterly  vain  and  useless.  I  see  it 
now.  I  do  not  the  less  feel  Rupert  Trevlyn's 
position,  you  must  understand ;  the  injustice  dealt 
out  to  him  lies  with  as  keen  a  sense  on  my  mind 
as  it  ever  did  :  but  I  do  see  how  hopeless,  and  on 
my  part  how  foolish,  was  any  attempt  at  remedy. 
I  should  be  willing  to  say  this  to  Mr.  Chattaway 
if  I  saw  him,  and  to  tell  him  I  had  done  with  it 
for  ever.  Mr.  Freeman  hints  to  me  that  I  was 
not  justified  in   thus  attempting  to  disturb   the 
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peace  of  a  family,  and  he  may  be  right.  But, 
Miss  Trevlyn,  may  I  ask  you  to  be  kind  to 
Rupert  ? " 

Miss  Trevlyn  threw  back  her  head.  "  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  I  am  not  kind  to  him,  sir." 

"  I  mean  with  a  tender  kindness.  I  fancy  I  see 
in  him  indications  of  the  same  disease  that  was  so 
fatal  to  his  father.  It  has  been  on  my  mind  to 
invite  him  to  go  back  home  with  me,  and  try  what 
the  Avarmer  climate  may  do  for  him  ;  but  the 
feeling  (amounting  almost  to  a  prevision)  that  the 
result  in  his  case  would  be  the  same  as  it  was  in 
his  father's,  withholds  me.  I  should  not  like  to 
take  him  out  to  die  :  neither  would  I  charge 
myself  with  the  task  of  nursing  one  in  a  fatal 
malady/' 

"You  are  very  good,"  said  Miss  Diana,  some- 
what stiffly.  "  Rupert  will  do  well  where  he  is, 
I  make  no  doubt :  and  for  myself,  I  do  not  anti- 
cipate any  such  illness  for  him.  I  wish  you  a 
pleasant  journey,  Mr.  Daw." 

"  Thank  you,  madam.  I  leave  him  to  your 
kindness  :  it  seems  to  me  only  a  duty  I  owe  to  his 
dead  father  to  mention  to  you  that  he  may  have 
need  of  extra  care  and  kindness  ;  and  there's  none 
so  fitting  to  bestow  it  upon  him  as  you — the 
guardian  appointed  by  his  mother." 

"  Ry  the  way,  I  cannot  learn  anything  about 
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that  document/'  resumed  Miss  Diana.    "Mr.  Chat- 
taway  says  that  it  never  came  to  hand." 

"  Madam,  it  must  have  come  to  hand.  If  the 
letter  in  which  it  was  enclosed  reached  Trevlyn 
Hold  safely,  it  is  a  pretty  good  proof  that  the 
document  also  reached  it.  Mr.  Chattaway  must 
be  mistaken." 

Miss  Diana  did  not  see  how,  unless  he  was 
wilfully  mistaken — was  falsely  denying  the  fact. 
"  A  thought  struck  me  the  other  day,  Avhich  I 
wish  to  mention  to  you,"  she  said  aloud,  quitting 
the  subject  for  a  different  one.  "The  graves  of  my 
brother  and  his  wife — are  they  kept  properly  in 
order?" 

"  Quite  so/'  he  answered.     "  I  see  to  that." 

"  Then  you  must  allow  me  to  repay  to  you 
any  expense  to  which  you  may  have  been  put, 
I " 

"Not  so,"  he  interrupted.  "There  is  no  ex- 
pense— or  none  to  speak  of.  The  ground  was 
purchased  for  ever,  a  perpetvite,  as  we  call  it 
yonder,  and  the  shrubs  planted  on  the  site  require 
little  or  no  care  to  keep  them  in  order.  Now  and 
then  I  do  a  half  day's  work  myself  there,  for  the 
love  of  my  lost  friends.  Should  you  ever  travel 
so  far — and  I  should  be  happy  to  welcome  you — 
you  will  find  their  last  resting-place  well  attended 
•to,  Miss  Trevlyn." 
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"  I  thank  you  much,"  she  said  in  a  hearty  tone, 
as  she  held  out  her  hand.  "  And  I  regret  now 
that  circumstances  have  prevented  my  extending 
hospitality  to  you." 

And  so  they  parted  amicably.  And  the  great 
ogre  which  Mr.  Chattaway  had  feared  would  eat 
him  up,  had  subsided  into  a  very  harmless  man 
indeed.  Miss  Diana  stepped  on  to  the  Hold, 
deciding  that  her  respected  brother-in-law  was 
a  booby  to  have  been  so  easily  frightened  into 
terror. 

As  Mr.  Daw  passed  the  lodge,  old  Canham  was 
airing  himself  at  the  door,  Ann  being  out  at  work. 
The  gentleman  stopped. 

"  You  were  not  here  when  I  passed  just  now," 
he  said.  "  I  looked  in  at  the  window,  and  opened 
the  door,  but  could  see  no  one." 

"  I  was  in  the  back  place,  maybe,  sir.  When 
Ann's  absent,  I  has  to  get  my  own  meals,  and  to 
wash  up  my  cups  and  things,  and  the  sink's  back- 
'ards." 

"  I  must  say  farewell  to  you.    I  leave  to-night." 

"  Leave  the  place  !     What,  for  good,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Daw.  "  In  a  week's  time 
from  this,  I  hope  to  be  comfortably  settled  in  my 
own  home,  some  hundreds  of  miles  away." 

"  And  Master  Rupert  ?  and  the  Hold  ? "  re- 
turned old  Canham,  the  corners  of  his  mouth  con- 
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siderably  drawn  down.  "  Is  lie  to  be  rei' stated 
in  it?" 

Mr.  Daw  shook  his  head.  "  I  did  all  I  could, 
and  it  did  not  succeed  :  I  can  do  no  more.  My 
will  is  good  enough — as  I  think  I  have  proved ; 
but  I  have  no  power." 

"  Then  it's  all  over  again,  sir— dropped  through, 
as  may  be  said  I  " 

"  It  has." 

Old  Canham  leaned  heavily  on  his  crutch,  lost 
in  thought,  "  It  won't  drop  for  ever,  sir,"  he  pre- 
sently raised  his  head  to  say.  "  There  have  been 
something  within  me  a  long,  long  while,  a  whis- 
pering that  Master  Rupert's  as  safe  to  come  to  his 
own  afore  he  dies,  as  that  I  be  to  go  into  my  grave. 
When  this  stir  took  place,  following  on  your  ar- 
rival here,  I  thought  the  time  had  come  then.  It 
seems  it  hadn't  ;  but  come  it  will,  as  sure  as  that 
I  be  saying  it — as  sure  that  he's  the  true  heir  of 
Squire  Trevlyn." 

"  I  hope  it  will,"  was  the  warm  answer.  "  You 
will  none  of  you  rejoice  in  it  more  truly  than  I. 
My  friend  Freeman  has  promised  to  write  occa- 
sionally to  me,  and " 

Mr.  Daw  was  interrupted.  Riding  his  shaggy 
pony  in  at  the  lodge  gate — a  strong,  brisk  little 
Welsh  animal  bought  a  week  ago  for  him  by  Miss 
Diana,  was  Rupert  himself.     Upon  how  slender 
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a  thread  do  the  great  events  of  life  turn  !  The 
reflection  is  so  trite  that  it  seems  like  the  worst 
species  of  tautology  to  repeat  it ;  but  there  are 
times  when  it  is  brought  to  the  mind  with  an 
intensity  of  truth  positively  startling. 

Mr.  Chattaway,  by  the  merest  accident — as  it 
appeared  to  him — had  forgotten  a  letter  that 
morning  when  he  went  to  Blackstone.  He  had 
written  it  before  leaving  home,  intending  to  post 
it  on  his  road,  but  left  it  on  his  desk.  It  was 
drawing  towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon  before 
he  remembered  it :  he  then  ordered  Rupert  to  ride 
home  as  fast  as  possible  and  post  it,  so  that  it 
might  be  in  time  for  the  evening  mail.  And 
this  Rupert  had  now  come  to  do.  All  very  sim- 
ple, you  will  say :  but  I  can  tell  you  that  but 
for  the  coming  home  at  that  hour  of  Rupert 
Trevlyn,  the  most  tragical  part  of  this  history 
would  in  all  probability  have  never  had  place, 
and  you  must  have  gone  without  the  cream  of  the 
story. 

"  The  very  man  I  was  wishing  to  see  ! "  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Daw,  arresting  Rupert  and  his  pony 
midway  in  their  career.  "  I  feared  I  should  have 
to  leave  without  wishing  you  good-bye." 

"  Are  you  going  to-day  ? "  asked  Rupert. 

"  To-night.     You  seem  in  a  hurry." 

"  I  am  in  a  hurry,"  replied  Rupert,  as  he  ex- 
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plained  about  the  letter.  u  If  I  don't  make  haste, 
I  shall  lose  the  post." 

"  But  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  bit.  Do  you  go 
back  to  Blackstone  ? " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  not  to-day." 

"  Suppose  you  come  in  to  the  parsonage  for  an 
hour  or  two  this  evening?"  suo-o-ested  Mr.  Daw- 
"  Come  to  tea.     I  am  sure  they'll  be  glad  to  see 

you." 

"All  right;  I'll  come,"  cried  Rupert,  cantering 
off. 

But  a  few  minutes,  and  he  cantered  down  again, 
the  letter  in  his  hand.  Old  Canham  was  alone 
then.  Rupert  looked  towards  him,  and  nodded  as 
he  went  past.  There  was  a  receiving-house  for 
letters  at  a  solitary  general  shop,  not  far  beyond 
Trevlyn  Farm,  and  to  this  Rupert  went,  posted 
the  letter,  and  returned  to  Trevlyn  Hold.  Send- 
ing his  pony  to  the  stable,  he  began  to  put  himself 
to  rights  for  his  visit  to  Mr.  Freeman's — a  most 
ill-fated  visit,  as  it  was  to  turn  out. 

They  took  tea  at  the  parsonage  at  six,  as  he 
knew,  and  he  had  to  hasten  to  be  in  time.  He 
had  made  his  poor  dinner  as  usual  at  Black- 
stone.  In  descending  the  stairs  from  his  room, 
lie  encountered  Mrs.  Chattaway  in  the  lower 
corridor. 

"  Are  you  going  out,  Rupert  ? " 
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"I  am  going  to  the  parsonage,  Aunt  Edith. 
Mr.  Daw  leaves  this  evening,  and  he  asked  me  to 
go  in  for  an  hour  or  two." 

"Very  well.  Remember  me  kindly  to  Mrs. 
Freeman.     And,  Rupert — my  dear " 

"What?"  he  asked,  arresting  his  hasty  footsteps 
and  turning  round  to  speak. 

"  You  will  not  be  late  ? " 

"  No,  no,"  he  answered,  his  careless  tone  a  con- 
trast to  her  almost  solemn  one.  "  It's  all  right, 
Aunt  Edith." 

But  for  that  encounter  with  Mrs.  Chattaway, 
the  Hold  would  have  been  in  ignorance  of  Rupert's 
movements  that  evening.  He  spent  a  very  plea- 
sant one.  It  happened  that  George  Ryle  called 
in  also  at  the  parsonage  on  Mr.  Freeman,  and  was 
induced  to  remain.  Mrs.  Freeman  was  hospitable, 
and  put  before  them  a  good  supper,  to  which 
Rupert  at  least  did  justice. 

The  up  train  was  due  at  the  Barbrook  station 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  George  Ryle  and  Rupert  ac- 
companied Mr.  Daw  to  it.  The  parson  did  not : 
he  did  not  care  to  go  out  at  night,  unless  called 
forth  by  duty.  They  reached  the  station  five 
minutes  before  the  hour,  and  Mr.  Daw  took  his 
ticket  and  waited  for  the  train. 

Waited  a  long  while.  Ten  o'clock  struck,  and 
the  minutes  went  on  and  on.     George,  who  was 
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pacing  the  narrow  platform  with  him,  drew  Rupert 
aside  and  spoke. 

"  Should  you  not  get  back  to  the  Hold  1  Chat- 
taway  may  lock  you  out  again." 

"  Let  him,"  carelessly  answered  Rupert.  "  I 
shall  get  in  somehow,  I  dare  say." 

It  was  not  George's  place  to  control  Rupert 
Trevlyn,  and  they  paced  the  platform  as  before, 
talking  with  Mr.  Daw.  Half-past  ten,  and  no  train  I 
The  porters  stood  about,  looking  and  wondering  ; 
the  station-master  was  fidgety  :  he  wanted  to  get 
home  to  bed. 

"  Will  it  come  at  all  ? "  asked  Mr.  Daw,  whose 
patience  appeared  exemplary. 

"  Oh,  it'll  come,  safe  enough,"  was  the  reply  of 
one  of  the  two  porters.  "  It  never  keeps  its  time, 
this  train  don't :  but  it's  not  often  as  late  as  this." 
"  Why  does  it  not  keep  its  time  ? " 
"  'Cause  it  have  got  to  wait  at  Layton's  Heath 
for  a  cross  train  ;  and  if  that  don't  keep  its  time — 
and  it  never  do — this  un  can't." 

With  which  satisfactory  explanation,  the  porter 
made  a  dash  into  a  shed,  and  appeared  to  be 
hastily  busy  with  what  looked  like  a  collection  of 
dark  lanthorns. 

"  I  shall  begin  to  wish  I  had  taken  my  depar- 
ture this  afternoon,  as  I  intended,  if  this  delay  is 
to  be  much  prolonged,"  remarked  Mr.  Daw. 
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Even  as  lie  spoke,  there  were  indications  of  the 
arrival  of  the  train.  At  twenty  minutes  to  eleven 
it  came  up,  and  the  station-master  gave  some 
sharp  words  to  the  guard.  The  guard  returned 
them  in  kind  ;  its  want  of  punctuality  was  not  his 
fault.  Mr.  Daw  took  his  seat,  and  George  and 
Rupert  hastened  away  to  their  respective  homes. 
But  it  was  all  but  eleven  o'clock,  and  Rupert,  in 
spite  of  his  boasted  bravery,  did  fear  the  wrath  of 
Mr.  Chattaway. 

The  household  had  retired  to  their  rooms,  but 
that  gentleman  was  sitting  up,  looking  over  some 
accounts.  The  fact  of  Rupert's  absence  was  known 
to  him,  and  he  experienced  a  grim  satisfaction  in 
reflecting  that  the  keys  were  turned  upon  him — 
that  he  was  locked  out  for  the  night.  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  explain  to  you  why  this  should 
have  imparted  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Chattaway;  there  are  things  in  this  world  not 
easy  of  explanation,  and  you  must  be  contented 
with  the  simple  fact  of  knowing  that  it  was 
so. 

But  Mrs.  Chattaway  ?  She  had  gone  to  her 
chamber  sick  and  trembling,  feeling  that  the  old 
trouble  was  about  to  be  renewed  this  night.  If 
the  lad  was  not  allowed  to  come  in,  where  could 
he  go  ?  where  find  a  shelter  ?  Could  she  let  him 
in  ?  was  the  thought  that  hovered  in  her  mind  ; 
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she  would,  if  she  could  accomplish  it  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  husband.  And  that  might  be 
practicable  to-night,  for  he  was  shut  up  and 
absorbed  by  those  accounts  of  his. 

Gently  opening  her  dressing-room  window,  she 
watched  for  Rupert  :  watched  until  her  heart 
failed  her.  You  know  how  long  the  time  seems 
in  this  sort  of  waiting.  It  appeared  to  her  that 
he  was  never  coming — as  it  had  recently  appeared 
to  Mr.  Daw,  with  regard  to  the  train.  The  dis- 
tant clocks  were  besinnincr  to  chime  eleven  when 
he  came.  He  saw  his  aunt ;  saw  the  signs  for 
silence  that  she  made  to  him,  and  contrived  to 
hear  and  understand  her  whispered  words. 

"  Creep  round  to  the  back  door,  and  I  will  let 
you  in." 

So  Rupert  crept  softly  round  ;  walking  on  the 
skirting  beds  of  grass  :  and  Mrs.  Chattaway  inside 
crept  softly  down  the  stairs  in  her  stockings, 
without  a  light,  and  undid  the  bolt  of  the  door 
silently,  and  admitted  Rupert. 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Aunt  Edith.  I  could  not 
well  help  being  late.     The  train " 

"  Not  a  word,  not  a  breath  !  "  she  interrupted, 
in  a  terrified  whisper.  "  Take  off  your  boots 
quietly,  and  go  up  to  bed  without  noise. 

Rupert  obeyed  her  in  silence.  They  stole  up- 
stairs, the  one  after  the  other.     Mrs.  Chattaway 
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turned  into  her  room,  and  Rupert  went  on  and 
gained  his. 

And  the  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold,  bending  over 
his  account  books,  knew  nothing  of  the  disobe- 
dience that  had  been  enacted  towards  him,  but 
sat  there  expecting  and  expecting  to  hear  Rupert's 
ring  echo  through  the  house.  Better,  far  better 
that  he  had  heard  it ! 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SOME     OFFENDING     BOOTS. 

The  full  light  of  day  had  not  come,  and  the 
autumn  night's  gentle  frost  lingered  yet  upon  the 
grass,  when  the  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold  rose  from 
his  uneasy  couch.  Some  genial  critic  accused  me 
the  other  day  of  not  being  poetical  :  I  hope  thafs 
poetical  enough.  In  plainer  language,  Mr.  Chat- 
taway  got  up,  having  spent  rather  an  uncomfortable 
night  in  bed.  Things  were  troubling  him ;  and 
when  the  mind  is  ill  at  ease,  the  night's  rest  is  apt 
to  be  ill  at  ease  also. 

That  business  of  the  explosion  in  the  mine  was 
not  over,  neither  were  its  consequences  to  the 
pocket  of  Mr.  Chattaway;  the  old  fear  of  Rupert  in 
regard  to  the  succession,  which  for  some  days  had 
been  comparatively  buried,  had  broken  out  again 
in  his  mind,  he  could  not  tell  why  or  wherefore ; 
and  the  defiant  disobedience  of  Rupert,  not  only  of 
stopping  out  too  late  the  previous  night,  but  of  not 
coming  in  at  all,  angered  him  beyond  everything 

VOL.  n.  o 
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Altogether,  his  bed  had  not  been  an  easy  one,  and 
he  arose  unrefreshed  with  the  dawn. 

It  was  not  the  having  slept  but  little  which  got 
him  up  at  that  unusually  early  hour ;  that  would 
rather  have  caused  him  to  lie  the  longer ;  but 
necessity  has  no  law,  and  he  was  obliged  to  rise. 
A  famous  autumn  fair,  held  at  some  fifteen  miles' 
distance,  and  which  he  never  failed  to  attend,  was 
the  moving  power.  His  horse  was  to  be  ready  for 
him,  and  he  would  ride  there  to  breakfast ;  as  was 
his  annual  custom.  Down  stairs  he  went ;  sleepy, 
cross,  gaping  ;  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
stumble  over  a  pair  of  boots  at  the  back  door. 

The  slightest  thing  would  put  Mr.  Chattaway 
out  when  in  his  present  temper.  For  the  matter 
of  that,  a  slight  thing  would  put  him  out  at  any 
time.  What  business  had  the  servants  to  leave 
boots  about  in  his  way  \  they  knew  he  would  be 
going  out  at  that  back  door  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  on  his  way  to  the  stables.  Mr.  Chatta- 
way gave  the  things  a  kick,  unbolted  the  door, 
and  drew  it  open.     Whose  were  they  ? 

Now  that  the  light  was  thrown  in,  he  saw  at 
a  half  glance  that  they  were  a  gentleman's  boots, 
not  a  servant's.  Had  Oris  stolen  in  by  the  back 
door  last  night  and  left  his  boots  there  ?  No  ; 
Cris  came  in  openly  at  the  front,  came  in  early, 
before  Mr.  Chattaway   went  to  bed.    And — now 
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that  he  looked  more  closely — those  boots  were  too 
small  for  Oris. 

They  were  Rupert's  !  Yes,  undoubtedly  they 
were  Rupert's  boots.  What  brought  therm  there  \ 
Rupert  could  not  have  come  in  to  leave  them  :  ho 
could  not  penetrate  through  thick  walls  and  barred- 
up  doors.  Mr.  Chattaway,  completely  taken  aback, 
stooped  and  stared  at  the  boots  as  if  they  had  been 
two  curious  live  animals. 

Some  faint  noise  interrupted  him.  It  was  the 
approach  of  the  first  servant  coming  down  to  her 
day's  work  ;  a  brisk  young  girl  called  Bridget,  who 
acted  as  kitchen-maid. 

"  What  brings  these  boots  here?"  demanded  Mr. 
Chattaway,  in  the  repelling  tone  which  he  gene- 
rally used  to  his  servants. 

Bridget  advanced  and  looked  at  them.  "  They 
are  Mr.  Rupert's,  sir,"  answered  she. 

"  I  did  not  ask  you  whose  they  were  :  I  can  see 
that  for  myself.  I  asked  what  brought  them  here. 
These  boots  are  dirty  ;  they  must  have  been  worn 
yesterday.'' 

"  I  suppose  he  must  have  left  them  here  last 
night ;  perhaps  lie  came  in  at  this  door,"  returned 
the  girl,  wondering  what  business  of  her  master 
the  boots  could  be. 

"  Perhaps  he  did  not,"  retorted  Mr.  Chattaway. 
"  He  did  not  come  in  at  all  last  night." 
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"  Oh  3<es,  lie  did,  sir.  He's  up-stairs  in  bed 
now." 

"Who's  up  stairs  in  bed  ? "  rejoined  Mr.  Chatta- 
way, believing  the  girl  was  either  mistaken  or 
telling  him  a  wilful  untruth. 

"  Mr.  Rupert,  sir.  Wasn't  it  him  you  were 
asking  about  ? " 

"  Mr.  Rupert  is  not  up-stairs  in  bed.  How  dare 
you  say  so  to  my  face  ? " 

"  But  he  is,"  said  the  girl.  "  Leastways,  unless 
he  is  gone  out  of  it  this  morning." 

"  Have  you  been  into  his  room  to  see  ? "  deman- 
ded Mr.  Chattaway,  in  his  ill-humour. 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  not ;  it's  not  likely  I  should 
presume  to  do  such  a  thing.  But  I  saw  Mr. 
Rupert  go  into  his  room  last  night  ;  so  it's  only 
natural  to  suppose  he  is  there  this  morning." 

The  words  confounded  Mr.  Chattaway.  "  You 
say  you  saw  Mr.  Rupert  go  into  his  room  last 
night  ?     You  must  have  been  dreaming,  girl." 

"  No,  sir,  I  wasn't ;  I'm  sure  I  saw  him.  I 
stepped  on  my  gown  and  tore  it  as  I  was  going  up 
to  bed  last  night,  and  I  went  to  the  housemaid's 
room  to  borrow  a  needle  and  cotton  to  mend  it- 
I  was  going  back  across  the  passage  with  my 
candle  in  my  hand,  when  I  saw  Mr.  Rupert 
at  the  end  of  the  corridor  turning  into  his  cham- 
ber."    So  far,  true.     But  Bridget  did  not  think  it 
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necessary  to  add  that  she  had  remained  a  good 
half-hour  gossiping  with  the  housemaid,  before 
goim?  hack  with  the  needle  and  cotton.  Mr. 
Chattaway,  however,  might  have  guessed  that,  for 
he  demanded  to  know  the  time,  and  Bridget  con- 
fessed that  it  had  gone  eleven. 

Gone  eleven  !  The  whole  house,  himself  excep- 
ted, had  gone  up-stairs  at  half-past  ten,  and  Rupert 
was  then  not  in.  How  had  he  got  in  ?  Who  had 
admitted  him  ? 

"  Which  of  you  servants  opened  the  door  to 
him  ?  "  thundered  Mr.  Chattaway. 

"  I  shouldn't  think  any  of  us  did,  sir.  I  can 
answer  for  me  and  cook  and  Mary.  We  never 
heard  Mr.  Rupert  ring  at  all  last  night :  and  if  we 
had  heard  him,  we  shouldn't  have  went  down  to 
let  him  in  after  your  forbidding  it.  I  said  to  cook 
when  I  got  back  to  our  room  that  Mr.  Rupert  had 
come  in,  and  she  said  she  supposed  master  had 
opened  the  door  to  him." 

The  girl  was  evidently  speaking  truth  ;  it  shone 
in  her  countenance;  and  Mr.  Chattaway  was  thrown 
into  a  maze  of  perplexity.  He  believed  as  she  did 
— that  not  a  servant  would  dare  to  go  down-stairs 
and  admit  Rupert  in  the  face  of  his  command  to 
the  contrary.  Who  had  admitted  him  ?  Could  it 
have  been  Miss  Diana  Trevlyn  ?  Scarcely.  Miss 
Diana,  had  she  so  taken  it  in  her  head,  would  have 
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admitted  hini  without  the  least  reference  to  the 
feelings  of  Mr.  Chattaway:  but  then  she  would 
not  have  done  it  in  secret.  Had  it  pleased  Miss 
Diana  to  come  down  and  admit  Rupert,  she  would 
have  done  it  openly ;  and  what  puzzled  Mr.  Chat- 
taway more  than  anything,  was  the  silence  with 
which  the  admission  had  been  accomplished.  He 
had  sat  with  his  ears  open,  and  not  the  faintest 
sound  had  reached  them.  Was  it  Maude  ?  No  : 
he  felt  sure  that  Maude  would  be  even  more  chary 
than  the  servants  of  disobeying  him.  Then  who 
was  it  ?  A  half  suspicion  of  his  wife  suggested  it- 
self to  him,  only  to  be  flung  away  the  next  moment. 
His  submissive,  timorous  wife  !  she  would  be  the 
last,  he  thought,  to  array  herself  against  him. 

But  the  minutes  were  getting  on,  and  Mr.  Chat- 
taway had  no  time  to  waste.  The  fair  commenced 
early,  its  business  being  generally  done  and  over 
before  mid-day.  He  went  round  to  the  stables, 
found  his  horse  ready  for  him,  and  rode  away,  the 
disobedience  which  he  had  just  discovered  filling 
his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  annoy- 
ance. 

He  soon  came  up  with  company.     Riding  out 
of  the  fold-yard  of  Trevlyn  Farm  as  he  passed  it, 
came  George  Ryle  and  his  brother  Treve.     They 
were  bound  for  the  same  place  as  Mr.  Chattav 
and  the  three  horses  fell  in  abreast. 
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'Are  you  going?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Cliattaway  to 
Trevlyn,  some  surprise  in  his  tone. 

*  Of  course  I  am,"  answered  Treve.  "  There's 
always  some  fun  at  Whitterbey  fair.  George  is 
going  to  initiate  me  to-day  into  the  mysteries  of 
buying  and  selling  cattle." 

"Against  you  set  up  for  yourself?"  remarked 
Mr.  Chattaway,  some  cynicism  in  his  tone. 

"Just  so,"  said  Treve,  who  detected  it.  "I 
hope  you'll  find  me  as  good  a  tenant  as  you  have 
found  George." 

George  was  smiling.  "  He  is  about  to  settle 
down  into  a  steady-going  farmer,  Mr.  Chattaway." 

"When?"  asked  Mr.  Chattaway. 

George  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  appeared 
to  hesitate.  He  glanced  at  Trevlyn,  as  if  waiting 
for  the  answer  to  come  from  him. 

"At  once,"  said  Treve,  readily.  "There's  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  told.  I  am  home  for 
good,  Mr.  Chattaway :  I  don't  intend  to  leave  it 
again." 

"And  Oxford?"  returned  Mr.  Chattaway,  sur- 
prised at  the  news.  "  You  had  another  term  to 
keep." 

"Ay,  but  I  shall  not  keep  it.  I  have  had 
enough  of  Oxford.  One  can't  keep  straight  there, 
you  know  :  there's  no  end  of  expense  to  be  gone 
into  ;  and  my  mother  is  tired  of  it." 
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"  Tired  of  the  bills/'  said  Mr.  Chattaway. 

"  Yes.  Not  but  that  the  paying  of  them  has 
been  George's  concern,  more  than  hers.  Nobody 
can  deny  that  it  has  been  ;  but  George  is  a  good 
fellow,  and  he  has  not  complained." 

"Are  there  to  be  two  masters  on  Trevlyn 
Farm  ?"  questioned  Mr.  Chattaway. 

"No,"  burst  forth  Treve,  before  George  could 
speak.  "  I  know  my  place  better,  I  hope,  than  to 
put  my  incompetent  self  above  George — whatever 
my  mother  may  wish.  So  long  as  George  is  on 
Trevlyn  Farm,  he  is  its  sole  master.  But  he  is 
going  to  leave  us,  he  says." 

Mr.  Chattaway  turned  to  George,  as  if  seeking 
the  confirmation  or  denial  of  the  wTords.  "  Yes," 
answered  George,  quietly ;  "  I  shall  try  to  take  a 
farm  on  my  own  account.  You  have  one  soon  to 
be  vacant  that  I  should  like,  Mr.  Chattaway." 

"  I  have  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Chattaway.  "  There's 
no  farm  of  mine  likely  to  be  vacant  that  wrould 
suit  your  pocket.  You  caat  mean  that  you  are 
casting  your  ambitious  eyes  to  the  Uplands"  he 
added,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  replied  George.  "  I  must  have  a 
talk  with  you  about  it.  I  should  like  the  Upland 
Farm." 

"  Why,  it  would  take " 

George  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  conclusion  of 
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the  sentence.  They  were  at  that  moment  passing 
the  parsonage,  and  Mr.  Freeman,  in  a  velvet  skull 
cap  and  slippers,  was  leaning  over  the  gate. 
George  turned  to  it,  and  checked  his  horse. 

"  Well,  did  he  get  safe  off  last  night  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Freeman. 

"Yes,  at  last.  The  train  was  forty  minutes 
behind  its  time." 

"  Ah  !  it's  a  shame  they  don't  arrange  matters 
so  as  to  make  that  ten  o'clock  train  keep  better 
time.  Passengers  have  to  be  there  at  ten  o'clock, 
because  once  in  a  way  it  id  up  to  time  ;  and  often 
they  are  kept  waiting  half  an  hour.  Did  you  and 
Rupert  remain  to  see  him  off?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  George. 

"  Then  Rupert  would  be  late  at  home,"  observed 
the  clergyman,  turning  to  Mr.  Chattaway,  who 
had  also  reined  in,  and  was  sitting  all  ears  open. 
"  I  hope  you  excused  it  to  him,  Mr.  Chattaway, 
under  the  circumstances." 

Mr.  Chattaway  said  something  in  answer,  very 
indistinctly,  and  the  clergyman  took  it  to  imply 
that  he  had  excused  Rupert.  George  said  Good 
morning,  and  turned  his  horse  onwards  ;  they 
must  make  good  speed,  unless  they  would  be  "  a 
day  too  late  for  the  fair." 

Not  a  syllable  of  the  above  conversation  had 
Mr.  Chattaway  understood  ;  it  had  been  as  Hebrew 
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to  him.  He  did  not  like  the  allusion  of  the  clergy- 
man to  his  "  excusing  the  lateness  of  Rupert's 
return,"  for  it  proved  that  his  harsh  rule,  touching 
Rupert's  entrance  at  night,  had  become  public 
property. 

"  I  did  not  quite  take  Mr.  Freeman/'  he  said, 
turning  equably  to  George,  and  speaking  in  a 
careless  accent.  "  Were  you  out  last  night  with 
Rupert  ?" 

"  Yes.  We  spent  the  evening  at  the  parsonage 
with  Mr.  Daw,  and  then  went  to  see  him  off 
by  the  ten  o'clock  train.  It  is  a  shame,  as  Mr. 
Freeman  says,  that  the  train  is  not  made  to 
keep  better  time.  It  was  Mr.  Daw's  last  night 
here." 

"  And  therefore  you  and  Rupert  must  spend  it 
with  him  !     It  is  a  sudden  friendship." 

"  I  don't  know  that  there's  much  friendship  in 
the  matter,"'  replied  George.  "  Rupert,  I  believe, 
was  at  the  parsonage  by  appointment,  but  I  called 
in  accidentally.  I  did  not  know  until  I  went  in 
that  Mr.  Daw  was  leaving." 

"  Is  he  returning  to  France  ? " 

"  Yes.  He  crosses  the  channel  to-night.  We 
shall  never  see  him  again,  I  expect ;  he  said  he 
should  never  more  quit  his  home,  so  far  as  he 
believed." 

"  Is  he  a  madman  ? " 
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"  A  madman  ! "  echoed  George  Ryle.  "  Cer- 
tainly not." 

"  He  talked  enough  folly  and  treason  for  one." 

"  Run  away  with  by  his  zeal,  I  suppose,"  re- 
marked George.  "  Nobody  paid  attention  to  him. 
Mr.  Chattaway,  do  you  think  we  Barbrook  people 
could  not  raise  a  commotion  about  the  irregu- 
larity of  that  ten  o'clock  train,  and  so  get  it 
rectified  ? " 

"Its  irregularity  does  not  concern  me,"  returned 
Mr.  Chattaway. 

"  It  would  if  you  had  to  travel  by  it  ;  or  to  see 
friends  off  by  it,  as  I  and  Rupert  had  last  night. 
Nearly  forty-five  minutes  were  we  cooling  our 
heels  on  the  platform  of  the  station.  It  must 
have  been  eleven  o'clock  when  Rupert  reached 
the  Hold.     I  suppose  he  was  let  in." 

"  It  appears  he  did  get  let  in,"  replied  Mr.  Chat- 
taway, in  a  tone  which  was  by  no  means  a  genial 
one.  "  I  don't  know  by  whom  yet ;  but  I  will 
know  before  to-night." 

"If  anybody  locked  me  out  of  my  home,  I 
should  break-in  the  first  window  handy,"  cried 
bold  Treve,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  his 
mother  in  direct  defiance  of  Mr.  Chattaway,  and 
would  a  great  deal  rather  show  him  contempt 
than  civility.  "  Rupert's  a  muff  that  he  doesn't 
do  it." 
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George  urged  on  his  horse.  Words  between 
Treve  and  Mr.  Chattaway  would  not  be  agreeable, 
and  the  latter  gentleman's  face  was  turning  to 
fire.  "  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  late,"  he  cried. 
"Let  us  see  what  mettle  our  steeds  are  made 
of." 

It  served  to  divert  the  anticipated  dispute. 
Treve,  who  was  impulsive  at  times,  dashed  on 
with  a  spring,  and  Mr.  Chattaway  and  George 
followed.  Before  they  reached  Whitterbey,  they 
fell  in  with  other  horsemen,  farmers  and  gentle- 
men, bound  on  the  same  errand  as  themselves, 
and  got  separated. 

Beyond  a  casual  view  of  them  now  and  then  in 
the  crowded  fair,  Mr.  Chattaway  did  not  again 
see  George  and  Treve  until  they  all  met  at  what 
was  called  the  ordinary — the  one  o'clock  dinner. 
Of  these  ordinaries  there  were  several  held  in 
the  town  on  the  great  fair  day,  but  Mr.  Chat- 
taway and  George  Ryle  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  same.  Immediately  after  the  meal 
was  over,  Mr.  Chattaway  ordered  his  horse,  and 
set  off  home. 

It  was  earlier  than  he  usually  went,  for  the 
gentlemen  liked  to  sit  an  hour  or  two  after  dinner 
at  these  annual  meetings,  and  discuss  the  state  of 
affairs  in  general,  especially  those  relating  to 
farming ;   but  Mr.    Chattaway  intended   to  take 
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Blackstone   on  his   road   home,  and   that   would 
carry  him  some  miles  out  of  his  way. 

He  did  not  arrive  at  Blackstone  until  five 
o'clock.  Rupert  had  gone  home  ;  Cris,  who  had 
been  playing  at  master  all  day  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Chattaway,  had  also  gone  home,  and  only 
Ford  was  left.  That  Oris  should  have  left,  Mr. 
Chattaway  thought  nothing  of;  but  his  spirit 
angrily  resented  the  departure  of  Rupert. 

"  It's  comiug  to  a  pretty  pass,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  if  he  thinks  he  can  go  and  come  at  the  hours  he 
pleases.     What  has  he  been  about  to-day  % " 

"  We  have  none  of  us  done  much  to-day,  sir," 
replied  Ford.  "  There  have  been  so  many  inter- 
ruptions. They  had  Mr.  Rupert  before  them  at 
the  inquest,  and  examined  him " 

"  Examined  hvml  "  interrupted  Mr.  Chattaway. 
"  What  about  ?  " 

"  About  the  precautions  taken  for  safety,  and 
all  that,"  rejoined  Ford,  who  liked  to  lance  a  shaft 
or  two  at  his  master  when  he  might  do  it  without 
detection.  "Mr.  Rupert  could  not  tell  them 
much,  though,  as  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
being  down  in  the  pit ;  and  then  they  called 
some  of  the  miners  ao-ain." 

o 

"  To  what  time  is  it  adjourned  ?  "  growled  Mr. 
Chattaway,  after  a  pause. 

"  It's  not  adjourned,  sir  ;  it's  over." 
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"Oh/'  said  Mr.  Chattaway  feeling  a  sort  of 
relief.     "  What  was  the  verdict  ?  " 

"  The  verdict,  sir  ?  Mr.  Cris  wrote  it  down, 
and  took  it  up  to  the  Hold  for  you." 

"  What  was  it  1  You  can  tell  its  substance,  I 
suppose." 

"  Well,  it  was  'Accidental  death.'  But  there  was 
something  also  about  the  absence  of  necessary 
precautions  in  the  mine  ;  and  a  recommendation 
was  added  that  you  should  therefore  do  something 
for  the  widows." 

The  very  verdict  that  Chattaway  had  so 
dreaded  !  As  is  the  case  with  many  cowards, 
he  could  not  feel  independent  of  the  opinion  of 
his  neighbours,  and  he  knew  the  verdict  would 
not  be  of  good  odour  in  their  ears.  And  the 
suggestion  that  he  should  do  something  for  the 
widows — it  positively  appalled  him.  Finding  no 
words  to  speak,  Ford  continued. 

"  We  had  some  gentlemen  in  here  afterward-, 
sir.  I  don't  know  who  they  were  ;  strangers  : 
they  said  they  must  see  you,  so  they  are  coming 
to-morrow.  We  were  wondering  whether  they 
were  inspectors  from  government,  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  They  asked  when  the  second  shaft  to 
the  pit  was  going  to  be  begun." 

"  The  second  shaft  to  the  pit ! "  repeated  Mr. 
Chattaway. 
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"  It's  what  they  said,"  answered  Ford.     "  But 
it  will  be  a  fine  expense,  if  that  has  to  be  made." 

An  expense,  the  very  suggestion  of  which 
turned  that  miserly  heart  cold.  Mr.  Chattaway 
thought  the  world  was  terribly  against  him  ; 
certainly,  what  with  one  source  of  annoyance 
and  another,  that  day  had  not  been  one  of 
pleasure.  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Chattaway  was 
of  too  suspicious  a  nature  ever  to  enjoy  much 
ease.  It  may  be  thought  that  with  the  departure 
of  the  dreaded  stranger,  he  would  have  expe- 
rienced complete  immunity  from  the  fears  which 
had  latterly  so  shaken  him.  Not  so  ;  the  de- 
parture had  only  served  to  augment  them.  He 
had  been  informed  by  Miss  Diana  on  the  previous 
night  of  the  proposed  return  of  Mr.  Daw  for  his 
distant  home,  of  his  having  relinquished  the 
cause  of  Rupert,  of  his  almost  apology  for  having 
ever  taken  it  up;  he  had  heard  again  from  George 
Ryle  this  morning  that  the  gentleman  had  actually 
gone.  Most  men  would  have  accepted  this  as  a 
welcome  relief,  a  termination  to  the  unpleasant- 
ness, and  been  thankful  for  it  ;  but  Mr.  Chatta- 
way, in  his  suspicious  nature,  doubted  whether  it 
did  not  mean  treachery ;  whether  it  was  not,  in 
short,  a  ruse  of  the  enemy.  Terribly  awakened 
were  his  fears  that  day;  he  suspected  an  ambush 
in  every  turn,  a  thief  behind  every  tree  ;  and  he 
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felt    that   lie    hated   Rupert  with  a  very  bitter 
hatred. 

Poor  Rupert  at  that  moment  did  not  look  like 
one  to  be  either  hated  or  dreaded,  could  Mr. 
Chattaway  have  seen  him  through  the  lens  of 
some  marvellous  microscope.  When  Mr.  Chatta- 
way  was  sitting  in  his  arm-chair  in  his  office,  Ford 
meekly  standing  by  to  be  questioned,  Rupert  was 
toiling  on  foot  towards  Trevlyn  Hold.  In  his 
good  nature  he  had  left  his  pony  at  home  for  the 
benefit  of  Edith  and  Emily  Chattaway :  since  its 
purchase,  they  had  not  ceased  teasing  him  to  let 
them  try  it,  and  he  had  this  day  complied,  and 
walked  to  Blackstone.  He  looked  pale,  worn, 
weary ;  his  few  days  of  riding  to  and  fro  had 
unfitted  him  for  the  walk,  at  least  in  inclination, 
and  Rupert  seemed  to  feel  the  fatigue  this  evening- 
more  than  ever. 

That  day  had  not  brought  satisfaction  to  Rupert, 
any  more  than  it  had  to  Mr.  Chattaway.  It  was 
impossible  but  that  his  hojies  should  have  been 
excited  by  the  movement — it  may  be  said  the 
boasts — made  by  Mr.  Daw ;  slightly,  if  in  no  very- 
great  degree.  And  now  they  were  over.  That 
gentleman  had  taken  his  departure  for  good,  and 
the  hopes  had  faded,  and  there  was  an  end  to  it 
altogether.  Rupert  had  felt  it  keenly  that  morn- 
ing as  he  walked  to  Blackstone  ;  had  felt  that  he 
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and  hope  had  bid  adieu  to  each  other  for  ever. 
Was  his  life  to  be  passed  at  the  work  of  that 
dreary  mine  ? — was  he  never  to  rise  up  from  it  \ 
It  seemed  not.  The  day,  too,  was  spent  even 
more  unpleasantly  than  usual,  for  Oris  was  in  one 
of  his  overbearing  moods,  and  goaded  Rupert's 
spirit  almost  to  an  explosion.  Had  Rupert  been 
the  menial  servant  of  Cris  Chattaway,  the  latter 
could  not  have  treated  him'.with  more  complete 
contempt  and  unkindness  than  he  did  this  day. 
I  don't  say  that  Rupert  did  not  provoke  him. 
Cris  asked  him  in  a  friendly  manner  enough  (an 
outside  friendliness)  who  let  him  in  to  the  Hold 
the  previous  night,  and  Rupert  answered  that  it 
was  no  business  of  his.  Cris  then  insisted  upon 
knowing,  but  Rupert  only  laughed  at  him ;  and 
so  Cris,  in.  his  petty  spite,  paid  him  out  for  it,  and 
made  the  day  one  long  humiliation  to  Rupert. 
Rupert  reached  home  at  last,  and  took  his  tea 
with  the  family.  He  kissed  Mrs.  Chattaway  ten 
times,  and  whispered  to  her  that  he  had  kept 
counsel,  and  that  he  would  never,  never,  for  her 
sake,  be  late  again. 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

AX  ILL-OMENED   CHASTISEMENT. 

It  was  growing  dusk  on  this  same  night,  and 
Rupert  Trevlyn  stood  in  the  rick -yard,  talking  to 
Jim  Sanders.  Rupert  had  been  paying  a  visit  to 
his  pony  in  the  stable,  to  see  that  it  was  alive 
after  the  exercise  the  young  ladies  had  given  it, — 
not  a  little,  by  all  accounts.  The  nearest  way 
from  the  stables  to  the  front  of  the  house  was 
through  the  rick-yard,  and  Rupert  was  returning 
from  his  visit  of  inspection  when  he  came  upon 
Jim  Sanders,  leaning  his  back  against  a  hay-rick. 
Mr.  Jim  had  stolen  up  to  the  Hold  on  a  little 
private  matter  of  his  own.  In  his  arms  was  a 
little  black  puppy,  very  very  young,  as  might  be 
known  by  the  faint  squeaks  it  made. 

"Halloa,  Jim!  Is  that  you?"  exclaimed  Ru- 
pert, having  some  trouble  to  discern  who  it  was 
in  the  fading  light.  "  What  have  you  got  squeak- 
ing there?" 
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Jim  displayed  the  little  animal.  "  He's  only  a 
few  days  old,  sir,"  said  he,  "  but  he's  a  fine  fellow. 
Just  look  at  his  ears  !" 

"How  am  I  to  look?"  rejoined  Rupert.  "It's 
nearly  pitch  dark." 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  said  Jim.  He  produced  a  sort  of 
torch  from  underneath  his  smock  frock,  and  by 
some  contrivance  set  it  alight.  The  wood  blazed 
away,  sending  up  its  flame  in  the  yard,  but  they 
advanced  into  the  wide  open  space,  away  from  the 
ricks  and  from  danger.  These  torches,  cut  from  a 
peculiar  wood,  were  common  enough  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  were  found  very  useful  on  a  dark 
night  by  those  who  had  to  go  about  any  job  of 
out-door  work.  They  gave  the  light  of  ten  can- 
dles, and  were  not  liable  to  be  extinguished  with 
every  breath  of  wind.  Dangerous  things  fur  a 
rick-yard,  you  will  say :  and  so  they  were  in 
incautious  hands. 

They  moved  away  to  a  safe  spot  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  ricks.  The  puppy  lay  in  Rupert's 
arms  now,  and  he  took  the  torch  in  his  hand, 
while  he  examined  it.  But  not  a  minute  had 
they  thus  stood,  when  some  one  came  upon  them 
with  hasty  steps.  It  was  Mr.  Chattaway.  He 
had,  no  doubt,  just  returned  from  Blackstone,  and 
was  going  in-doors  after  leaving  his  horse  in  the 
stable.      Jim   Sanders    disappeared,   but   Rupert 
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stood  his  ground,  the  lighted  torch  still  in  his 
one  hand,  the  puppy  lying  in  the  other. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ? "  angrily  demanded 
Mr.  Chattaway. 

"  Not  much,"  said  Rupert.  "  I  was  only  look- 
ing at  this  little  puppy,"  showing  it  to  Mr. 
Chattaway, 

The  puppy  did  not  concern  Mr.  Chattaway.  It 
could  not  work  him  treason,  and  Rupert  was  at 
liberty  to  look  at  it  if  he  chose  ;  but  Mr.  Chatta- 
way would  not  let  the  opportunity  slip  of  ques- 
tioning him  on  another  matter.  It  was  the  first 
time  they  had  met,  remember,  since  that  little 
episode  which  had  so  disturbed  Mr.  Chattaway  in 
the  morning — the  finding  of  Rupert's  boots. 

"Pray  where  did  you  spend  last  evening?"  he 
began. 

"  At  the  parsonage,"  freely  answered  Rupert  ; 
and  Mr.  Chattaway  detected,  or  fancied  he  de- 
tected, a  tone  of  defiant  independence  in  the  voice, 
which  alone,  to  his  ears,  must  speak  of  treason. 
"  It  was  the  last  evening  of  Mr.  Daw's  stay  there, 
and  he  asked  me  to  spend  it  with  him." 

Mr.  Chattaway  saw  no  way  of  entering  an  oppo- 
sition to  this  ;  he  could  not  abuse  him  for  taking 
tea  at  the  parsonage  ;  he  could  not  well  forbid  it 
to  him  for  the  future.  "  What  time  did  you  come 
home  ? "  he  continued. 
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"  It  was  eleven  o'clock,"  avowed  Rupert.  "  I 
went  with  Mr.  Daw  to  the  station  to  see  him  off, 
and  the  train  was  long  behind  its  time.  I  thought 
it  was  coming  up  every  minute,  or  I'd  not  have 
stayed." 

Mr.  Chattaway  had  known  as  much  before- 
"  How  did  you  get  in  % "  he  asked. 

Rupert  hesitated  for  a  moment  before  speaking. 
"  I  was  let  in." 

"  I  conclude  you  were.     By  whom  ?  " 

"  I'd  rather  not  tell,  if  you  please." 

"  But  I  choose  that  you  shall  tell." 

"No,"  said  Rupert.  "I  can't  tell  that,  Mr. 
Chattaway." 

"  But  I  insist  on  your  telling,"  thundered  Mr. 
Chattaway.     "  I  order  you  to  tell !  " 

He  lifted  his  riding-whip,  which  was  in  his 
hand,  menacingly  as  he  spoke.  Rupert  stood 
his  ground  fearlessly,  the  expression  of  his  face 
showing  out  calm  and  firm,  as  the  torchlight  fell 
upon  it. 

"  Do  you  defy  me,  Rupert  Trevlyn  ?  " 

"  I  don't  wisli  to  defy  you,  sir,  but  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  I  can  tell  you  who  it  was  that 
let  me  in  last  night.  It  would  not  be  fair,  or 
honourable." 

His  refusal  may  have  looked  like  defiance  to 
Mr.  Chattaway,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  was  dictated 
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by  a  far  different  feeling — regard  for  his  kind 
Aunt  Edith.  Had  any  one  else  in  the  Hold  ad- 
mitted him,  he  might  have  confessed  to  it,  under 
Mr.  Chattaway's  stern  command  ;  but  he  would 
have  died,  rather  than  bring  her,  whom  he  so 
loved,  into  trouble  with  her  husband. 

"  Once  more,  sir,  I  ask  you — will  you  tell  me  ?  " 

"  No,  I  will  not,"  answered  Rupert,  with  that 
quiet  determination  which  imparts  its  own  firm- 
ness stronger  than  any  bravado.  Better  for  him 
that  he  had  told  !  better  even  for  Mrs.  Chattaway. 

Mr.  Chattaway  caught  Rupert  by  the  shoulder, 
lifted  his  whip,  and  struck  him — struck  him  not 
once,  but  several  times.  The  last  stroke  caught 
him  in  the  face  and  raised  a  thick  weal  across  it  ; 
and  then  Mr.  Chattaway,  his  work  done,  walked 
quickly  away  towards  his  house,  never  speaking, 
the  whip  resting  quietly  in  his  hand. 

Alas,  for  the  Trevlyn  temper  !  Maddened  by 
the  outrage,  smarting  under  the  pain,  the  unhappy 
Rupert  lost  all  self-command.  Passion  had  never 
overcome  him  as  it  overcame  him  now.  He  knew 
not  what  he  did  ;  he  was  as  one  insaue  ;  in  fact, 
he  was  insane  for  the  time  being — irresponsible 
(may  it  not  so  be  said  ?)  for  his  actions.  With  a 
yell  of  rage  he  picked  up  the  torch,  then  blazing 
on  the  ground,  dashed  into  the  rick -yard  like  one 
possessed,  and  thrust  the  torch  into  the  nearest 
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rick.     Then,  leaping  the  opposite  palings  of  the 
yard,  he  tore  away  across  the  fields. 

Jim  Sanders  had  been  a  witness  to  this :  and 
to  describe  Jim's  consternation  would  be  beyond 
any  pen.  He  had  stood  in  the  obscurity,  out  of 
reach  of  Mr.  Chattaway's  eyes,  and  had  heard  and 
seen  all.  Snatching  the  torch  out  of  the  rick — - 
for  the  force  with  which  Rupert  had  driven  it  in 
kept  it  there — Jim  pulled  out  with  his  hands  the 
few  bits  of  hay  already  ignited,  stamped  on  them, 
and  believed  the  danger  to  be  over.  Next,  he 
began  to  look  for  his  puppy. 

"  Mr.  Rupert  can't  have  taken  it  off  with  him," 
soliloquised  he,  pacing  the  rick-yard  dubiously 
with  his  torch,  his  eyes  and  ears  alike  on  the  alert. 
"  He  couldn't  jump  over  them  palings  with  that 
there  puppy  in  his  arms.  It's  a  wonder  that  a  deli- 
cate one  like  him  could  jump  'em  at  all,  and  come 
over  'em  clean." 

Mr.  Jim  Sanders  was  right :  it  was  a  wonder, 
for  the  palings  were  high.  But  it  is  known  how 
strong  madmen  are,  and  I  have  told  you  that  Ru- 
pert was  one  then. 

Jim's  search  was  interrupted  by  fresh  footsteps t 
and  Bridget,  the  maid  you  saw  in  the  morning 
talking  to  Mr.  Chattaway,  accosted  him.  She  was 
a  cousin  of  Jim's,  three  or  four  years  older  than 
himself ;  but  Jim  was  uncommonly  fond  of  her,  in 
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a  rustic  fashion,  deeming  the  difference  of  age 
nothing,  and  was  always  finding  his  way  to  the 
Hold  with  some  mark  of  good  will. 

"  Now,  then  !  what  do  you  want  to-night  ?  " 
cried  she,  for  it  was  the  pleasure  of  her  life  to  snub 
him  and  domineer  over  him.  "  Hatch  comes  in 
just  now,  and  says,  says  he,  'Jim  Sanders  is  in  the 
rick-yard,  Bridget,  a-waiting  for  you.'  I'll  make 
you  know  better,  young  Jim,  than  to  send  me  in 
them  messages  before  a  kitchen-full." 

"  I've  brought  you  a  little  present,  Bridget," 
answered  Jim,  deprecatingly  :  and  it  was  to  make 
this  offering  which  had  taken  Jim  to  the  Hold 
"  It's  the  beautifullest  puppy  you  ever  see — if 
you'll  only  accept  of  him ;  as  black  and  shiny 
as  a  lump  of  coal.  Leastways,  I  had  brought 
him,"  he  added,  in  a  rueful  accent.  "  But  he's 
gone,  and  I  can't  find  him." 

Bridget  had  a  weakness  for  puppies — as  was 
known  to  Jim  ;  consequently,  the  concluding  part 
of  his  information  was  not  palatable  to  her.  She 
attacked  him  in  regard  to  it. 

"  You  have  brought  me  the  beautifullest  puppy 
I  ever  see — and  you  have  lost  him  and  can't  find 
him !  What  d'ye  mean  by  that,  }7oung  Jim  1 
Can't  you  speak  sense,  so  as  a  body  may  under- 
stand?" 

Jim  supposed  he  had  worded  his  communication 
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imperfectly.  "  There  have  been  a  row  here/'  he 
explained,  "and  it  frighted  me  so  that  I  dun  know 
what  I  be  saying.  The  master,  he  took  his  riding- 
whip  to  Mr.  Rupert  and  horsewhipped  him." 

"  The  master  !  "  uttered  the  girL  "  What !  Mr. 
Chattaway?" 

"  He  come  through  the  yard  when  I  was  with 
Mr.  Rupert  a-showing  him  the  puppy,  and  they 
had  some  words,  and  the  master  he  horsewhipped 
him.  I  stood  round  the  corner  of  the  pales,  frighted 
to  death  a'most  for  fear  Chattaway  should  see  me. 
And  Mr.  Rupert,  he  must  have  dropped  the  puppy 
somewhere,  but  I  can't  find  him." 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Rupert  ?     How  did  it  end  ? " 

"  He  dashed  into  the  yard  and  across  to  them 
palings,  and  he  leaped  'em  clean,"  responded  Jim. 
"  And  he'd  not  have  cleared  'em,  Bridget,  if  he'd 
had  the  puppy  in  his  arms,  so  I  know  it  must  be 
about  somewhere.  And  he  a'most  set  that  there 
rick  a-fire  first,"  the  boy  added,  lowering  his  voice 
to  a  whisper,  and  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
particular  rick,  from  which  they  had  strayed  some 
distance  in  Jim's  search.  "  I  pretty  nigh  dropped 
when  I  saw  it  catch  alight." 

Bridget  felt  awed,  startled,  but  yet  uncertain. 
"  How  could  he  set  a  rick  a-fire,  stupid  ? "  she 
cried. 

"  With  the  torch.     I  had  lighted  it  to  show  him 
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the  puppy,  and  lie  had  got  it  in  his  hand  ;  he  had 
it  in  his  hand  when  Chattaway  began  to  horsewhip 
him,  but  he  dropped  it  then  ;  and  when  Chatta- 
way went  away,  Mr.  Rupert  picked  it  up  and 
pushed  it  into  the  rick." 

"  I  don't  like  to  hear  this/'  said  the  girl,  with  a 
shiver.  "  Suppose  the  rick-yard  had  been  set 
a-fire  !     Which  rick  was  it  ?    It  mayn't " 

"  Just  hush  a  minute,  Bridget ! "  suddenly  in- 
terrupted Jim.     "  There  he  is  ! " 

"  There's  who  ? "  asked  she,  peering  around  her 
in  the  growing  darkness  of  the  night.  "  Xot 
master  !  " 

"  Law,  Bridget  !  I  meant  the  puppy.  Can't 
you  hear  him  ?     Them  squeaks  is  him." 

Guided  towards  the  sound,  Jim  at  length  found 
the  poor  little  animal.  It  was  lying  close  to  the 
spot  where  Rupert  had  leaped  the  palings.  The 
boy  took  it  up,  fondling  it  almost  as  a  mother 
would  have  fondled  a  child. 

"  See  his  pretty  glossy  skin,  Bridget !  just  feel 
how  sleek  it  is  S  He'll  lap  milk  out  of  a  saucer 
now  ;  I  tried  him  afore  I  brought  him  out ;  and  if 
you " 

A  scream  from  Bridget  intervened.  Jim 
seemed  to  come  in  for  nothing  but  shocks  to  his 
nerves  this  evening,  and  he  almost  dropped  the 
puppy  again.     For  it  was  a  loud,  shrill,  jirolonged 
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scream,  one  carrying  a  strange  amount  of  terror 
to  the  ear,  as  it  went  booming  forth  in  the  still 

night  air. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Chattaway  had  entered  his 
house.  Some  of  the  children  who  were  in  the 
drawing-room  heard  him  come  in,  and  went  forth 
to  the  hall  to  welcome  him  after  his  long  day's 
absence.  But  they  were  startled  by  the  pallor  of 
his  countenance;  it  looked  perfectly  livid  as  the 
light  of  the  hall  lamp  fell  upon  it.  Mr.  Chatta- 
way could  not  inflict  such  chastisement  on  Rupert 
without  its  emotionary  effects  telling  temporarily 
upon  himself.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  laid  his 
whip  upon  the  table. 

"  We  thought  you  would  be  home  before  this, 

papa." 

"Where's  your  mamma?"  he  rejoined,  paying 

no  heed  to  their  remark. 

"  She  is  up-stairs  in  her  sitting-room." 
Mr.  Chattaway  turned  to  the  staircase  and 
ascended.  Mrs.  Chattaway  was  not  in  her  room  ; 
but  the  sound  of  voices  in  Miss  Diana's  guided 
him  to  where  he  should  find  her.  This  sitting- 
room,  devoted  exclusively  to  Miss  Diana  Trevlyn, 
was  on  the  side  of  the  house  next  the  rick-yard 
and  farm  buildings,  which  it  overlooked. 

The  apartment  was  almost  in  darkness  ;  the  fire 
in  the  grate  had  gone  dim,  and  neither  lamp  nor 
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candles  had  been  lighted.  Mrs.  Chattaway  and 
Miss  Diana  sat  there  conversing  together. 

"  Who  is  this  ?  "  cried  the  former,  looking  round. 
"  Oh,  is  it  you,  James  ?  I  did  not  know  you  were 
home.  What  a  fine  day  you  have  had  for  Whit- 
terby  ! " 

Mr.  Chattaway  growled  something  about  the 
day  not  having  been  particularly  fine. 

"  Did  you  buy  the  stock  you  thought  of 
buying  ?  "  asked  Miss  Diana. 

"  I  bought  some,"  he  said,  rather  sulkily. 
"  Prices  ran  high  to-day." 

"  You  are  home  late,"  she  resumed. 

"  I  came  round  by  Blackstone." 

It  was  evident  by  his  tone  and  manner  that  he 
was  in  one  of  his  least  genial  humours.  Both  the 
ladies  knew  from  experience  that  the  wisest  plan 
at  those  times  was  to  leave  him  to  himself,  and 
they  resumed  their  own  converse.  Mr.  Chatta- 
way stood  with  his  back  to  them,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  his  eyes  peering  out  into  the  dusky  night. 
Not  in  reality  looking  at  anything,  or  seeking  to 
look  ;  he  was  by  far  too  deeply  busied  in  his 
thoughts  to  pay  attention  to  outward  things. 

He  was  beginning  very  slightly  to  repent  of 
the  horsewhipping,  to  doubt  whether  it  might  not 
have  been  more  prudent  had  he  abstained  from 
inflicting  it.     As  do  many  more  of  us,  when  we 
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awake  to  reflection  after  some  act  committed  in 
passion.  If  Kupert  was  to  be  dreaded  ;  if  he,  in 
connection  with  others,  was  hatching  treason,  this 
outrage  would  only  make  of  him  a  more  bitter 
enemy.  Better,  perhajDs,  not  to  have  gone  to  the 
extremity. 

But  it  was  done  ;  it  could  not  be  undone  ;  and 
to  regret  it  were  worse  than  useless.  Mr.  Chatta- 
way  began  thinking  of  the  point  which  had  led  to 
it — the  refusal  of  Rupert  to  say  who  had  admitted 
him.  This  at  least  Mr.  Chattaway  determined  to 
ascertain. 

"Did  either  of  you  let  in  Rupert  last  night  ? :" 
he  suddenly  inquired,  looking  round. 

"  No,  we  did  not,"  promptly  replied  Miss  Diana, 
answering  for  Mrs.  Chattaway  as  well  as  for  herself, 
which  she  believed  she  was  perfectly  safe  in  doing. 
"  He  was  not  in  until  eleven,  I  hear  ;  we  went  up 
to  bed  long  before  that." 

"  Then  who  did  let  him  in  ? "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Chattaway. 

"  One  of  the  servants,  of  course,"  rejoined  Miss 
Diana. 

"  But  they  say  they  did  not,"  he  answered. 

"  Have  you  asked  them  all  ?  " 

No.  Mr.  Chattaway  remembered  that  he  had 
not  asked  them  all,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  one  of  them  must  have  been  the  culprit.    He 
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turned  to  the  window  again,  standing  sulkily  as 
before,  and  vowing  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
offender,  whether  man  or  woman,  should  be  turned 
summarily  out  of  the  Hold. 

"If  you  have  been  to  Blackstone,  you  have 
heard  that  the  inquest  is  over,  James,"  observed 
Mrs.  Chattaway,  anxious  to  turn  the  conversation 
from  the  subject  of  the  last  night.  "  Did  you 
hear  the  verdict  ?  " 

"  I  heard  it,"  he  growled. 

"It  is  not  an  agreeable  verdict,  Chattaway," 
remarked  Miss  Diana.  "  Better  that  you  had 
made  these  improvements  in  the  mine — as  I  urged 
upon  you  long  ago — than  wait  to  be  forced  to  do 
it." 

"  I  am  not  forced  yet,"  retorted  Chattaway. 
"  They  must Halloa  !     What's  that  ? " 

His  sudden  exclamation  called  them  both  to  the 
window.  A  bright  light,  a  blaze,  was  shooting  up 
into  the  sky.  At  the  same  moment  a  shrill  and 
prolonged  scream  of  terror — the  scream  of  Bridget 
— arose  with  it. 

"  The  rick-yard  !  the  rick-yard  !  "  exclaimed 
Miss  Diana,     "  It  is  on  fire  !  " 

Mr.  Chattaway  stood  for  an  instant  as  one 
paralysed.  The  next  he  was  leaping  down  the 
stairs,  something  like  a  yell  bursting  from  him. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   ASCENDING   BLAZE. 

There  is  a  terror  which,  from  its  very  sudden- 
ness, shakes  tne  equanimity  of  the  mind  to  its  foun- 
dation— and  that  terror  fell  upon  Trevlyn  Hold. 
At  the  dusk  hour  of  the  evening — for  it  was  not 
yet  quite  dark — its  inmates  were  sitting  mostly  in 
idleness ;  the  servants  gossiping  quietly  in  the 
kitchen,  the  young  ladies  lingering  desultorily 
over  the  fire  in  the  drawing-room ;  when  those 
awful  sounds  of  fear,  bringing  faintness  to  the 
very  heart,  interrupted  them — the  cry  of  their 
father  in  the  room  above  ;  the  echoing  cry,  shrill 
and  prolonged,  from  some  spot  outside  the  house. 
With  a  simultaneous  movement,  all  flew  to  the 
open  space  of  the  hall,  only  to  see  Mr.  Chattaway 
leap  down  the  stairs,  followed  by  his  wife  and  Miss 
Diana  Trevlyn. 

"  Oh,  papa  !  what  is  it  ?     What  is  the  matter?" 

"  The  rick-yard  is  on  fire  ! " 

None  of  them  knew  who  answered.     It  was  not 
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Mr.  Chattaway's  voice  ;  it  was  not  their  mother's  ; 
it  did  not  sound  like  Miss  Diana's.  A  startled 
pause,  and  they  ran  out  to  the  rick- yard,  a  terri- 
fied company.  Little  Edith  Chattaway,  a  most 
excitable  girl,  fell  into  hysterics,  and  her  bursts  of 
sobbing  screams  only  added  to  the  confusion  of 
the  scene. 

The  light  was  shooting  aloft,  and  men  were 
coming  up  from  the  out-buildings,  as  they  gave 
vent  to  their  dismay  in  various  exclamations. 
One  voice  was  heard  in  its  distinctness  above  all 
the  rest — that  of  Miss  Diana  Trevlyn. 

"  Who  has  done  this  ?  It  must  have  been  pur- 
posely set  on  fire." 

She  turned  sharply  on  the  group  of  servants  as 
she  spoke,  as  if  suspecting  one  of  them.  The 
blaze  fell  on  their  alarmed  faces,  and  they  recoiled 
visibly  ;  not  from  any  consciousness  of  guilt,  but 
from  the  general  sense  of  fear  which  lay  upon  all. 
One  of  the  grooms  spoke  impulsively. 

"  I  heard  voices  not  a  minute  ago  in  the  rick- 
yard,"  he  cried.  "  Til  swear  I  heard  'em.  I  was 
a-going  across  the  top  there  to  fetch  a  bucket  of 
water  from  the  pump  for  the  stables,  and  I  heard 
'em  talking.  One  was  a  woman's.  I  saw  a  light, 
too." 

The  women-servants  were  huddling  together, 
staring  helplessly  at  the  blaze.     Miss  Diana  di- 
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rected  her  attention  particularly  to  them  :  she  had 
a  ready  perception,  a  keen  sight,  and  she  detected 
signs  of  terror  so  unmistakable  in  the  face  of  one, 
that  she  could  not  help  drawing  a  rapid  conclu- 
sion. It  was  not  the  expression  of  general  alarm, 
of  surprise,  of  doubt  depicted  on  the  countenance 
of  the  rest ;  but  an  apprehensive,  lively,  conscious 
terror.  The  girl  began  endeavouring  to  draw 
behind,  out  of  the  sight  of  Miss  Diana. 

Miss  Diana  laid  her  hand  upon  her.  It  was 
Bridget,  the  kitchen  maid.  "  You  know  some- 
thing of  this !  " 

Bridget  burst  into  tears.  A  more  complete 
picture  of  helpless  fear  than  she  presented  at  that 
moment  could  not  well  be  drawn.  Her  face  was 
white,  her  teeth  chattered,  her  whole  frame 
shivered  from  head  to  foot.  In  her  apron,  held 
up  as  it  seemed  unconsciously,  was  something 
hidden. 

'■  What  have  you  got  there  ? "  sharply  con- 
tinued Miss  Diana,  whose  thoughts  may  have 
flown  to  tow  and  matches,  and  other  incendiary 
adjuncts. 

Bridget,  unable  to  speak  for  sobs,  turned  down 
the  apron  and  disclosed  a  little  black  puppy : 
which,  as  if  not  liking  to  be  displayed  to  general 
gaze,  began  to  squeak.  There  was  nothing  very 
guilty  in  him  ;  but  Bridget's  sobs  redoubled. 

VOL.    u.  Q 
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"  Were  you  in  the  rick-yard  ? "  questioned  Miss 
Diana  ;  "  was  it  your  voice  that  Sam  heard?"  And 
Bridget  was  too  terribly  frightened  to  deny  it. 

"  Then  pray,  what  were  you  doing  %  What 
brought  you  in  the  rick-yard  at  all  ? " 

But  Mrs.  Chattaway,  timid  Mrs.  Chattaway, 
who  was  trembling  almost  as  much  as  Bridget, 
but  who  had  compassion  for  everybody  in  dis- 
tress, spoke  up  to  the  rescue.  "  Don't,  Diana," 
she  said.  "  I  am  sure  Bridget  is  too  good  and 
honest  a  girl  to  have  taken  part  in  a  dreadful 
thing  such  as  this.  The  rick  may  have  got 
heated  and  taken  fire  spontaneously." 

"  No,  madam,  Tel  die  before  I'd  do  such  a 
thing,"  sobbed  Bridget,  in  answer  to  the  kind- 
ness. "  If  I  was  in  the  rick-yard,  I  wasn't  doing 
no  harm — and  I'm  sure  I'd  rather  have  went  a 
hundred  mile  the  other  way  if  I'd  thought  what 
was  going  to  happeu.  I  turned  as  sick  as  a  dog 
with  fright  when  I  saw  the  flame  burst  out." 

"  Was  it  you  who  screamed  ? "  inquired  Miss 
Diana. 

"  I  did  scream,  ma'am.     I  couldn't  help  it." 

"  Diana,"  whispered  Mrs,  Chattaway,  "  you  may 
see  she's  innocent." 

"  Yes,  most  likely ;  but  there's  something 
behind  for  all  that,"  replied  Miss  Diana  aloud,  in 
her  decisive  tone.     "  Bridget,  I  mean  to  come  to 
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the  bottom  of  this  business,  and  the  sooner  you 
explain  it,  the  less  trouble  you'll  be  at.  I  ask 
what  took  you  to  the  rick-yard  ? " 

"  It  wasn't  no  harm,  ma'am,  as  madam  says," 
sobbed  Bridget,  evidently  very  unwilling  to  enter 
on  the  explanation.  "  Oh,  ma'am  !  I  never  did  no 
harm  in  going  there,  nor  thought  none." 

"  Then  it  is  the  more  easily  told,"  responded 
Miss  Diana.  "  Do  you  hear  me,  girl  ?  What 
business  took  you  to  the  rick-yard,  and  who  were 
you  talking  with  ?  " 

There  appeared  to  be  no  help  for  it ;  Bridget 
had  felt  there  would  not  be  from  the  first ;  she 
should  have  to  confess  to  her  rustic  admirer's 
stolen  visit.  And  Bridget,  while  liking  him  in 
her  heart,  was  intensely  ashamed  of  him,  from 
his  being  so  much  younger  than  herself. 

"  Ma'am,  I  only  came  into  it  for  a  minute  to 
speak  to  a  young  boy ;  my  cousin,  Jim  Sanders. 
Hatch,  he  came  into  the  kitchen  and  said  young 
Jim  wanted  to  see  me,  and  I  came  out.  That's  all 
— if  it  was  the  last  word  I  had  to  speak,"  she 
added,  with  a  burst  of  grief. 

"  And  Jim  Sanders  ?  What  did  he  want  with 
you  ? "  pursued  Miss  Diana,  with  uncompromising 
sternness. 

"It  was  to  show  me  this  little  puppy,"  returned 
Bridget,  not  choosing  to   confess  that  the  small 

Q  2 
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animal  was  brought  as  a  present.  "Jim  seemed 
proud  of  it,  he  did,  ma'am,  and  he  brought  it  up 
for  me  to  see." 

A  veiy  innocent  confession  ;  plausible,  also ;  and 
Miss  Diana  saw  no  cause  to  disbelieve  it.  But 
she  was  one  who  liked  to  be  on  the  sure  side,  and 
when  corroborative  testimony  was  to  be  had  to  a 
fact,  she  did  not  allow  it  to  escape  her.  "  One  of 
you  find  Hatch,"  she  said,  addressing  the  maids. 

Hatch  was  found  with  the  men  servants  and 
labourers,  who  were  knocking  one  another  over 
in  their  eager  endeavours  to  carry  water  to  the 
rick,  under  the  frantic  and  confused  directions  of 
their  master.  Hatch's  smock-frock  was  already 
wringing  wet,  through  the  upsetting  over  him  of 
a  bucket.  He  came  up  to  Miss  Diana,  squeezing 
it  out  of  his  hair. 

"  Did  you  go  into  the  kitchen,  and  tell  Bridget 
that  Jim  Sanders  wanted  her  in  the  rick-yard  ? " 
she  questioned. 

I  think  it  has  been  mentioned  once  before  that 
this  man,  Hatch,  was  too  honest  or  too  simple  to 
answer  anything  but  the  straightforward  truth. 
He  replied  that  he  did  do  so  ;  that  he  had  been 
called  to  by  Jim  Sanders  as  he  was  passing  along 
the  railed-off  part  at  the  top  of  the  rick-yard  near 
the  stables,  who  asked  him  to  go  to  the  house  and 
send  out  Bridget. 
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"  Did  he  say  what  he  wanted  with  her  ? "  con- 
tinued Miss  Diana. 

"  Not  to  me,"  replied  Hatch.  "  It  ain't  nothing- 
new  for  that  there  boy  to  come  up  and  ask  for 
Bridget,  ma'am,"  he  continued.  "  He's  always 
coming  up  for  her,  Jim  is.     They  be  cousins." 

A  well-meant,  good-natured  speech,  no  doubt, 
on  Hatch's  part ;  but  Bridget  would  have  liked  to 
box  his  ears  for  it  there  and  then.  Miss  Diana, 
liberal-minded,  sufficiently  large-hearted,  saw  no 
reason  to  object  to  Mr.  Jim's  visits,  provided  they 
were  paid  at  proper  times  and  seasons,  when  the 
girl  was  not  at  her  work.  "  Was  anybody  with 
Jim  Sanders  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Not  as  I  saw,  ma'am.  As  I  was  coming  back 
after  telling  Bridget,  I  see  Jim  a  waiting  there,  all 
by  hisself.     He " 

"  How  could  you  see  him  ?  Was  it  not  too 
dark  ? "  interrupted  Miss  Diana. 

"Not  then.  Bridget,  she  kep'  him  waiting 
ever  so  long  afore  she  came  out.  Jim  must 
have  been  a  good  half-hour  altogether  in  the 
yard  ;  'twere  that,  I  know,  from  the  time  he 
called  to  me  till  the  blaze  burst  out.  But  Jim 
might  have  went  away  afore  that,"  added  Hatch 
reflectively. 

"  That's  all,  Hatch ;  make  you  haste  back  again," 
said  Miss  Diana.     "  Now,  Bridget,"  she  resumed, 
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"  was  Jim  Sanders  in  the  yard  when  the  flames 
burst  out,  or  was  he  not  3 " 
"  Yes,  ma'am,  he  was  there." 

"  Then  if  any  suspicious  characters  got  into  the 
rick-yard  and  did  the  mischief,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  seen  them,"  thought  Miss  Diana,  to 
herself.  "  Do  you  know  who  did  set  it  on  fire  1 " 
she  imperatively  asked. 

Bridget's  face,  which  had  regained  somewhat 
of  its  colour,  grew  white  ao'ain — white  as  the 
apron  she  wore.  Should  she  dare  to  tell  what 
she  had  heard  about  Rupert  I  "  I  did  not  see  it 
done,"  she  gasped. 

"  Come,  Bridget,  this  will  not  do,"  cried  Miss 
Diana,  noting  the  signs.  "  There's  more  behind, 
I  see.     Where's  Jim  Sanders  ?  " 

She  looked  around  as  she  spoke — looked  into 
the  obscurity,  into  the  light  and  shade  cast  by 
the  flames.  Jim  was  certainly  not  in  sight,  "  Do 
3rou  know  where  he  is  ? "  she  sharply  resumed  to 
Bridget, 

But  instead  of  answering,  Bridget's  teeth  were 
taken  with  a  fresh  fit  of  chattering.  It  amazed 
Miss  Diana  considerably. 

"  Did  Jim  do  it  ?  "  she  sharply  asked. 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Bridget,  bursting  into  fresh 
tears.  "  When  I  got  to  Jim  he  had  somehow  lost 
the  puppy  " — glancing  down  at  her  apron — "  and 
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we  had  to  look  about  for  it.  It  was  only  just  in 
the  minute  he  found  it  that  the  flames  broke 
forth.  Jim,  he  was  a  showing  of  it  to  me,  ma'am, 
and  he  started  like  anything  when  I  shrieked  out." 

*  Could  he  not  see  them  as  well  as  you  ?  "  cried 
Miss  Diana. 

"  He  had  got  his  back  to  'em,  and  I  had  got 
my  face,"  answered  Bridget. 

"  And  where  is  Jim  Sanders  ?  What  has  be- 
come of  him  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  sobbed  Bridget.  "  Jim,  he 
seemed  like  one  dazed  when  he  turned  and  saw 
the  blaze.  He  stood  a  minute  looking  at  it,  and  I 
could  see  his  face  turn  all  of  a  fright ;  the  blaze 
made  it  light  enough  to  see  anything ;  and  then 
he  flung  the  puppy  into  my  arms  and  scrambled 
off  over  the  palings,  never  speaking  a  word." 

Miss  Diana  paused.  There  Avas  something  sus- 
picious in  Jim's  making  off  in  the  clandestine 
manner  described  ;  it  struck  her  so  at  once.  On 
the  other  hand  she  had  known  Jim  from  his  in- 
fancy— known  him  to  be  of  a  harmless,  inoffensive 
nature. 

"An  honest  lad  would  have  remained  to  see 
what  assistance  he  could  render  towards  putting 
it  out,  not  have  run  off  in  that  cowardly  way," 
spoke  Miss  Diana.  "  Bridget,  girl,  I  don't  like  the 
look  of  this." 
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Bridget  made  no  reply,  save  by  her  tears.  She 
was  beginning  to  wish  the  ground  would  open  and 
swallow  her  up  for  a  convenient  half-hour ;  she 
wished  Jim  Sanders  had  been  actually  buried  in 
it  before  he  had  brought  this  trouble  upon  her. 
Miss  Diana,  Madam,  and  the  young  ladies  were 
surrounding  her ;  the  maid-servants  began  to  edge 
away  from  her  suspiciously  ;  even  Miss  Edith  had 
ceased  her  sobs  and  her  hysterics  to  stare  at 
Bridget. 

Cris  Chattaway  came  leaping  past  them.  Cris, 
who  had  been  leisurely  making  his  way  to  the 
Hold — very  near  it,  in  fact,  when  the  flames  broke 
out — had  just  come  up,  and  after  a  short  conference 
with  his  father,  was  now  running  to  the  stables. 
"  You  are  a  fleet  horseman,  Cris,"  Mr.  Chattaway 
had  said  to  him  :  "  get  the  engines  here  from 
Barmester."  And  Cris  was  hastening  to  mount  a 
horse,  and  ride  away  on  the  errand. 

Mrs.  Chattaway  caught  his  arm  as  he  passed. 
"  Oh,  Cris,  this  is  dreadful !  What  can  have  been 
the  cause  of  it  ?  " 

"  What  !  "  returned  Cris,  in  a  savage  tone — not, 
however,  meant  for  his  mother,  but  induced  by  the 
subject.  "  Don't  you  know  what  caused  it  ?  He 
ought  to  swing  for  it,  the  felon  ! " 

Mrs.  Chattaway  was  surprised.  She  connected 
his  words  with  what  she  had  just  been  listening 
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to.     "  Cris ! — do  you  mean  It   never  could 

have  been  Jim  Sanders  !  " 

"  Jim  Sanders  ! "  slightingly  spoke  Cris.  "  What 
should  have  put  Jim  Sanders  in  your  head, 
mother  ?  No  ;  it  was  your  favoured  nephew, 
Rupert  Trevlyn !  " 

Mrs.  Chattaway  broke  out  into  a  cry  as  the 
words  left  his  lips.  Maude  started  a  step  forward, 
her  face  full  of  indignant  protestation ;  and  Miss 
Diana  imperiously  demanded  what  he  meant. 

"  Don't  stop  me,"  said  Cris.  "  Rupert  Trevlyn 
was  in  the  yard  with  a  torch  just  before  it  broke 
out,  and  he  must  have  fired  it." 

"  It  can't  be,  Cris ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chatta- 
way, her  accent  one  of  intense  pain,  and  she  laid 
hold  of  her  son  as  he  was  speeding  away.  "  Who 
says  this  ? " 

Cris  twisted  himself  from  her.  "  I  can't  stop, 
mother,  I  say  ;  I  am  going  for  the  engines.  You 
had  better  ask  my  father ;  it  was  he  told  me. 
It's  true  enough :  who  would  do  it,  except 
Rupert?" 

The  shaft  lanced  at  Rupert  struck  to  the  heart 
of  Mrs.  Chattaway ;  it  struck  unpleasantly  on  the 
ear  of  Miss  Diana  Trevelyn;  it  did  not  sound 
agreeably  to  some  of  the  women  servants  :  Rupert 
was  liked  in  the  household,  Cris  hated.  One  of 
the  latter  spoke  up  in  her  zeal. 
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"  It's  well,  it  is,  to  try  to  throw  it  off  the  shoul- 
ders of  that  Jim  Sanders,  on  to  Mr.  Rupert ! 
Jim  Sanders " 

"  And  what  have  you  got  to  say  agin'  Jim 
Sanders  ? "  interrupted  Bridget,  aroused  by  the 
innuendo — fearful,  it  may  be,  of  a  danger  that  the 
crime  should  be  fastened  on  him.  "  Perhaps  if  I 
had  spoke  my  mind,  I  could  have  told  as  it  was 
Mr.  Rupert  as  well  as  others  could ;  perhaps  Jim 
Sanders  could  have  told  it,  too.  At  any  rate,  it 
wasn  t 

'<  What  is  that,  Bridget  1 " 

The  quiet  but  most  imperative  interruption 
came  from  Miss  Diana.  Bridget  fell  on  her  knees  ; 
excitement  was  overpowering  her.  "  It  was  Mr. 
Rupert,  ma'am  ;  it  was ;  Jim  saw  him  fire 
it." 

"  Diana  !  Diana  !  I  feel  ill,"  gasped  Mrs.  Chat- 
taway,  in  a  faint  tone.  "  Let  me  go  to  him  ;  I 
cannot  breathe  under  this  suspense." 

She  meant  to  her  husband.  Pressing  across 
the  confused  and  crowded  rick-yard — for  people, 
aroused  by  the  sight  of  the  flame,  were  coming  up 
now  in  numbers — she  succeeded  in  gaining  Mr. 
Chattaway.  Maude,  scared  nearly  unto  death, 
followed  her  closely,  holding  her  skirts.  She 
caught  hold  of  him  just  as  he  had  taken  a  bucket 
of  water  to  hand  on  to  some  one  standing   next 
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him  in  the  line,  thereby  causing  him  to  spill  it. 
Mr.  Chattaway  turned  round  with  a  passionately 
angry  word. 

"  What  do  you  want  here  ? "  he  roughly  asked, 
although  he  saw  it  was  his  wife. 

'•James,  tell  me,"  she  pleadingly  whispered. 
"  I  felt  sick  with  the  suspense  ;  I  could  not  wait. 
What  did  Cris  mean  by  saying  it  was  Rupert." 

"  It  was  Rupert,"  answered  Mr.  Chattaway, 
"  There's  not  a  shade  of  doubt  that  it  was  Rupert. 
He  has  done  it  in  revenge." 

"  Revenge  for  what  % "  she  asked. 

"  For  the  horse  whip  j)ing  I  gave  him.  When  I 
joined  you  up-stairs  just  now,  I  came  straight 
from  it.  I  horsewhipped  him  here,  on  this  very 
spot,"  continued  Mr.  Chattaway,  as  if  it  afforded 
him  satisfaction  to  repeat  his  avowal  of  the 
fact.  "  He  had  a  torch  with  him,  and  I— like 
a  fool — left  it  with  him,  never  thinking  of 
consequences,  or  that  he  might  use  it  to  be- 
come a  felon.  He  must  have  fired  the  rick  in 
revenge." 

Mrs.  Chattaway  had  been  gradually  drawing 
away  from  the  proximity  of  the  blaze ;  from  the 
line  formed  to  pass  buckets  of  water  on  to  the 
flames,  which  crackled  and  roared  on  high ;  from 
the  crowd  and  confusion  that  prevailed  around  the 
spot.     Mr.  Chattaway  had  drawn  with  her,  leaving 
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his  place  in  the  line  to  be  filled  np  by  another. 
She  fell  against  a  distant  rick,  feeling  sick  unto 
death. 

"  Oh,  James  !  Why  did  you  horsewhip  him  ? 
What  had  he  done  V 

"  I  horsewhipped  him  for  insolence  ;  for  bearding 
me  to  my  face.  I  bade  him  tell  me  who  let  him 
in  last  ni^ht  when  he  returned  home,  and  he  set 
me  at  defiance  by  refusing  to  tell.  One  of  my 
servants  must  be  a  traitor,  and  Rupert  is  screening 
him." 

A  great  cry  escaped  her.  "  Oh,  what  have  you 
done  %     It  was  I  who  let  him  in." 

"  You  ! "  foamed  Mr.  Chattaway.  "  It  is  not 
true,"  he  added,  the  next  moment.  "  You  are 
striving  also  to  deceive  me — to  defend  him." 

"  It  is  true,"  she  answered.  "  I  saw  him  come 
to  the  house  from  my  dressing-room  window,  and 
I  went  down  the  back  stairs  and  opened  the  door 
for  him.  If  he  refused  to  betray  me,  it  was  done 
in  good  feeling,  in  love  towards  me,  lest  you 
should  reproach  me.  And  you  have  horsewhipped 
him  for  it ! — you  have  goaded  him  on  to  this 
crime  !     Oh,  Rupert !  my  darling  Rupert !" 

Mr.  Chattaway  turned  impatiently  away  ;  he 
had  no  time  to  waste  on  sentiment  when  his  ricks 
were  burning.     His  wife  caught  him  by  the  coat. 

"It  has  been  a  wretched  mistake  altogether, 
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James,"  she  whispered.  "  Say  you  will  forgive 
him — forgive  him  for  my  sake  ! " 

"  Forgive  him  ! "  repeated  Mr.  Chattaway,  his 
voice  assuming  quite  a  hissing  sound  in  his  anger. 
"  Forgive  this  %  Never.  I'll  prosecute  him  to  the 
last  extremity  of  the  law  ;  I'll  try  hard  to  get  him 
condemned  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  Forgive 
this  !  You  are  out  of  your  mind,  Madam  Chat- 
taway." 

Her  breath  was  coming  in  gasps,  her  voice  rose 
amidst  choking  sobs,  and  she  entwined  her  arms 
about  him  caressingly,  imploringly,  in  her  agony 
of  distress  and  terror. 

"  For  my  sake,  my  husband  !  It  would  kill  me 
to  see  it  brought  home  to  him.  He  must  have 
been  overcome  by  a  fit  of  the  Trevlyn  temper. 
Oh,  James  !  forgive  him  for  my  sake." 

"  I  never  will,"  deliberately  replied  Mr.  Chatta- 
way.  "  I  tell  you  that  I  will  prosecute  him  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  the  law ;  I  swear  it.  In  an  hour's 
time  from  this  he  will  be  in  custody." 

He  broke  from  her,  and  she  staggered  back 
against  the  rick.  But  for  Maude  she  might  have 
fallen.  Poor  Maude,  who  had  stood  and  listened, 
her  face  turning  to  stone,  her  heart  to  despair. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A   NIGHT   SCENE. 

Alas  for  the  Trevlyn  temper !  How  many 
times  has  the  regret  to  be  repeated !  Were 
the  world  filled  with  lamentations  for  this  most 
unhappy  state  of  mind  to  which  some  of  its 
mortals  give  way,  they  could  not  atone  for  the 
ill  inflicted.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  topic  to  enlarge 
upon,  and  I  seem  to  have  lingered  unnecessarily 
in  the  dislike  to  approach  it. 

When  Rupert  leaped  the  palings  and  flew  away 
over  the  field,  he  was  totally  incapable  of  self- 
government  for  the  time  being.  I  do  not  say  this 
in  his  extenuation.  I  say  that  such  a  state  of 
things  is  most  lamentable,  and  ought  not  to  be. 
I  only  state  that  it  was  so.  The  most  passionate 
temper  ever  born  with  man  may  be  kept  under, 
where  the  right  means  are  used — prayer,  ever- 
watchful  self-control,  stern  determination ;  but 
how  few  there  are  who  find  the  means  !  Rupert 
Trevlyn  did  not.     He  had  no  clear  perception  of 
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what  he  had  done  ;  he  probably  knew  that  he 
had  thrust  the  blazing  torch  into  the  rick  ;  but  he 
gave  no  heed  whatever  to  consequences,  whether 
the  hay  was  undamaged  or  whether  it  should  burst 
forth  into  a  flame. 

He  flew  over  the  field  as  one  possessed  ;  he  flew 
over  a  succession  of  fields  ;  the  high  road  inter- 
vened, and  he  was  passing  over  it  in  his  reckless 
career,  when  he  was  encountered  by  Farmer 
Apperley.  Not,  for  a  moment,  did  the  farmer 
recognise  Rupert. 

"  Hey,  lad !  What  in  the  name  of  fortune  has 
taken  you  ?"  cried  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  him. 

His  face  distorted  with  passion,  his  eyes  starting 
with  fury,  his  breath  coming  in  gasps  that  were 
more  like  shrieks,  Rupert  tore  on.  He  shook  the 
farmer's  hand  off  him,  and  pressed  on,  leaping  the 
low  dwarf  hedge  opposite,  and  never  speaking. 

Mr.  Apperley  began  to  doubt  whether  he  had 
not  been  deceived  by  some  strange  apparition — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  popular  Flying  Dutch- 
man. He  ran  to  a  stile  hard  by,  and  stood  there 
gazing  after  the  mad  figure,  who  seemed  to  be 
flying  about  heedlessly,  without  purpose.  It  had 
not  gone  out  of  the  field :  now  in  one  part  of  it, 
now  in  another :  and  Mr.  Apperley  rubbed  his 
eyes  and  tried  to  penetrate  more  clearly  the 
obscurity  of  the  night. 
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"  It  was  Rupert  Trevlyn — if  I  ever  saw  him," 
decided  lie,  at  length.  "  What  can  have  put  him 
into  this  state  ?     Perhaps  he's  gone  mad  !" 

The  farmer,  in  his  consternation,  stood  there 
he  knew  not  how  long  :  ten  minutes  it  may  have 
been.  It  was  not  a  busy  night  with  him,  and  he 
had  as  soon  linger  at  that  gate  as  go  on  at  once 
to  Bluck  the  farrier — which  was  where  he  was 
bound.  Any  time  would  do  to  give  his  orders  to 
Bluck. 

"  Well,  I  can't  make  it  out  a  bit,"  soliloquised 
he,  when  he  at  length  turned  away.  "  I'm  sure  it 
was  Rupert  ;  but  what  could  have  put  him  into 
that  state  ?     Halloa  !  what's  that  ?" 

A  bright  light  in  the  direction  of  Trevlyn  Hold 
had  caught  his  eye.  He  stood  and  gazed  at  it  in 
a  second  state  of  consternation  equal  to  that  in 
which  he  had  just  gazed  after  Rupert  Trevlyn. 
"  If  I  don't  believe  it's  a  fire  !"  ejaculated  he. 

Was  everybody  running  about  madly  ?  The 
words  were  but  escaping  Mr.  Apperley's  lips  when 
a  second  figure,  panting,  white,  breathless  as  the 
other,  came  flying  over  the  road  in  the  self-same 
spot.  This  one  wore  a  smock  frock,  and  the  farmer 
recognised  Jim  Sanders. 

"  Why,  Jim,  is  it  you  ?  What's  up  ?" 
"  Don't  stop  me,"  sir,"  panted  Jim.    "Don't  you 
see  the  blaze  there  ?    It's  Chattaway's  rick-yard." 
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"  Mercy  on  me  !  Chattaway's  rick-yard  !  What 
has  done  it  ?  Have  we  got  the  incendiaries  in 
the  county  again  ?" 

"  It  was  Mr.  Rupert,"  answered  Jim,  dropping 
his  voice  to  a  whisper.  "  I  see  him  fire  it.  Let 
me  get  on,  please  sir." 

In  very  astonishment,  Mr.  Apperley  loosed  his 
hold  of  the  bo}T,  who  went  speeding  off  in  the 
direction  of  Barbrook.  The  farmer  propped  his 
back  against  the  stile,  that  he  might  gather 
together  his  scared  senses. 

Rupert  Trevlyn  had  fired  the  rick -yard  !  Had 
he  really  gone  mad  ? — or  was  Jim  Sanders  mad 
when  he  said  it  ?  The  farmer,  a  slow  man  to 
arrive  at  conclusions,  was  sorely  puzzled.  "The 
one  looked  as  mad  as  t'other,  for  what  I  saw," 
deliberated  he.  "  Any  way,  however,  there's  the 
fire,  and  I'd  better  make  my  way  to  it :  they^ll 
want  hands  if  they  are  to  put  that  out.  Thank 
God,  it's  a  calm  night ! " 

He  took  the  nearest  way  to  the  Hold  ;  another 
helper  amidst  the  many  now  crowding  the  busy 
scene.  What  a  Babel  of  confusion  it  was  ! — what 
a  scene  for  a  painting,  could  it  have  been,  trans- 
ferred to  canvas  ! — what  a  life's  remembrance  ! 
The  hoarse  noise  of  the  excited  men  as  they 
passed  the  buckets  ;  the  deep  interjections  of  Mr. 
Chattaway ;    and   the   faces    of   emotion    of    the 
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lookers  on,  turned  up  to  the  lurid  flame.  Farmer 
Aj)perley,  a  man  more  given  to  deeds  than  words, 
rendered  what  help  he  could,  accosting  none. 

He  had  been  at  work  some  time,  when  a  shriek, 
or  groan,  or  shout — it  was  hard  to  say  which,  for 
it  partook  of  the  nature  of  all — broke  simulta- 
neously from  the  spectators.  A  proximate  rick 
had  caught  the  flame.  Mr.  Chattaway  uttered  a 
despairing  word,  and  the  workers  ceased  for  a  few 
moments  their  efforts — as  if  paralysed  with  the 
additional  evil. 

"If  the  fire-engines  would  but  come;"  impa- 
tiently exclaimed  Mr.  Chattaway. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  faint  rumbling  was  heard 
in  the  distance.  It  came  nearer,  and  nearer  ;  its 
clatter  and  its  reckless  pace  proclaiming  it  to  be 
what  it  was — a  fire-engine.  And  Mr.  Chattaway, 
in  spite  of  his  remark  of  impatience,  gazed  at  its 
approach  with  astonishment  :  for  he  knew  there 
had  not  been  time  for  the  Barmester  engines  to 
arrive. 

It  proved  to  be  the  little  engine  from  Barbrook. 
One  kejyt  in  the  village.  A  very  despised  engine 
indeed  ;  from  its  small  size,  one  rarely  called  for ; 
and  which  Mr.  Chattaway  had  not  so  much  as 
thought  of,  when  sending  for  the  superior  ones 
from  Barmester.  On  it  came,  glibly,  as  if  it 
meant  to  do  good  service,  and  the  crowd  in  the 
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rick-yard  welcomed  it  with  a  shout,  and  flew  away 
to  give  it  space.  Its  two  horses  were  reeking  with 
the  speed  to  which  they  had  been  urged. 

Churlish  as  was  Mr.  Chattaway's  general  man- 
ner, he  could  not  avoid  'showing  somewhat  of  his 
satisfaction  at  its  arrival.  "  I  am  so  glad  you 
have  come  ? "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  never  thought 
to  send.  I  suppose  you  saw  the  flames,  and  came 
of  your  own  accord  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  we  never  saw  nothing,"  was  the  reply 
of  the  man  he  addressed.  "  Mr.  Ryle's  lad,  Jim 
Sanders,  came  for  us.  I  never  see  a  chap  in  such 
a  commotion  ;  he  a'most  got  the  engine  ready 
hisself." 

The  mention  of  the  name,  Jim  Sanders,  caused 
a  buzz  around.  The  acknowledgment  of  the 
kitchen  maid  Bridget,  that  the  offender  was  Ru- 
pert Trevlyn,  had  been  whispered  and  commented 
upon ;  and  if  some  were  found  to  believe  the 
whisper,  others  scornfully  rejected  it.  There  was 
Mr.  Chattaway's  assertion,  also — that  it  was 
Rupert ;  but  Mr.  Chattaway's  ill-will  to  Rupert 
was  remembered  that  night,  and  the  assertion 
was  received  doubtfully.  A  meddlesome  voice 
interrupted  the  fireman. 

"Jim  Sanders!  why  that  was  the  one  what 
fired  it.  There  ain't  no  doubt  he  did.  Little 
wonder  he  seemed  frighted." 

R  2 
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"  Did  he  fire  it  ?"  interrupted  Farmer  Apperley, 
eagerly.  "  What,  Jim  ?  Why,  what  possessed 
him  to  do  such  a  thing  ?  I  met  him  just  now, 
like  one  frightened  out  of  his  life,  and  he  laid  the 
guilt  on  Rupert  Trevlyn." 

"  Hush,  Mr.  Apperley !"  whispered  a  cautioning 
voice  at  his  elbow,  and  the  farmer  turned  to  see 
George  Ryle.  The  latter,  with  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible movement,  directed  his  attention  to  the 
right,  to  the  livid  face  of  Mrs.  Chattaway.  Like 
unto  one  paralysed  stood  she,  her  hands  clasped, 
her  features  drawn,  listening  to  the  words. 

"Yes,  it  was  Mr.  Rupert,"  protested  Bridget, 
with  a  sob.  "  Jim  Sanders  told  me  that  he 
watched  Mr.  Rupert  thrust  the  lighted  torch  into 
the  rick.  He  seemed  not  to  know  what  he  was 
about,  Jim  said  ;  he  seemed  to  do  it  in  a  passion." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Bridget,"  interposed  a 
sharp,  commanding  voice.  "  Have  I  not  desired 
you  already  to  do  so  ?  It  is  not  upon  the  hearsay 
evidence  of  Jim  Sanders  that  you  can  accuse  Mr. 
Rupert." 

The  speaker  was  Miss  Diana  Trevlyn.  In  good 
truth,  Miss  Diana  did  not  believe  that  Rupert 
could  have  been  guilty  of  the  act.  It  had  been 
disclosed  that  the  torch  in  the  rick-yard  belonged 
to  Jim  Sanders,  had  been  brought  there  by  him, 
and  she  deemed  that  fact  was  suspicious  against 
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Jim.  Miss  Diana  had  arrived  unwillingly  at  the 
conclusion  that  Jim  Sanders  had  set  the  rick  on 
fire  by  accident ;  and  in  his  fright  had  accused 
Rupert,  to  screen  himself.  She  imparted  her 
view  of  the  affair  to  Mr.  Apperley. 

"  Like  enough/'  was  the  response  of  Mr.  Apper- 
ley, when  he  had  listened.  "  Some  of  these  boys 
have  no  more  caution  in  'em  than  if  they  were 
children  of  two  years  old.  But  what  could  have 
put  Rupert  into  such  a  state?"  he  added;  the 
thought  occurring  to  him,  "  If  anybody  ever 
looked  mad,  he  did  this  night." 

"When?"  asked  Miss  Diana,  eagerly,  and  Mrs. 
Chattaway  pressed  up  closer  with  her  white  coun- 
tenance. 

"  I  saw  him  just  before  I  came  up  here.  I  was 
on  my  way  to  Bluck's,  and  somebody  with  a 
spectre's  face,  his  breath  panting  so  that  you 
might  have  heard  it  a  mile  off,  came  bursting 
through  the  hedge  right  across  my  path.  I  did 
not  know  him  at  first ;  he  didn't  look  a  bit  like 
Rupert ;  but  when  I  saw  who  it  was,  I  tried  to 
stop  him,  and  I  asked  what  was  the  matter.  He 
shook  me  off,  and  went  over  the  opposite  hedge 
like  a  wild  animal,  and  there  he  tore  about 
the  field.  If  he  had  been  a  lunatic  escaped 
from  the  county  asylum,  he  couldn't  have  run 
at  greater  speed."   , 
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"  Did  he  say  nothing  ? "  some  voice  interrupted. 

"  Not  a  word/'  replied  the  farmer.  "  He  did 
not  look  as  if  he  could  speak.  Well,  before  I  had 
digested  that  shock,  or  come  to  any  manner  of 
reflection  what  it  could  mean,  there  came  another, 
frying  up  in  the  same  mad  state,  and  that  was 
Jim  Sanders.  I  stopped  him.  Nearly  at  the 
same  time,  or  just  before  it,  I  had  seen  a  light 
shoot  up  towards  the  sky.  Jim  said,  as  well  as 
he  could  talk  for  fright,  that  the  rick-yard  at  the 
Hold  was  on  fire,  and  that  Mr.  Rupert  had  set  it 
alight." 

"At  all  events,  the  mischief  seems  to  lie 
between  them,"  remarked  some  buzzing  voices 
around. 

There  would  have  been  no  time  for  this  desul- 
tory conversation — at  least,  for  the  gentlemen's 
share  in  it — but  that  the  fire-engine  had  put  a 
stop  to  their  efforts.  It  had  planted  itself  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  line  had  been  formed,  scatter- 
ing those  who  had  taken  part  in  it,  and  was 
rapidly  getting  itself  into  working  order.  The 
flames  were  shooting  up  terribly  now,  and  Mr. 
Chattaway  was  rushing  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, in  his  frantic  but  impotent  efforts  to 
subdue  them,  or  to  assist  at  the  means  by  which 
they  might  be  subdued.     He  was  not  insured. 

George  Byle  approached  Mrs.  Chattaway  and 
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"bent  over  her,  a  strangely  thrilling  tone  of  kind- 
ness pervading  his  every  word  :  it  seemed  to 
suggest  how  conscious  he  was  of  the  great  sorrow 
that  was  coming  upon  her.  "  I  wish  you  would 
let  me  take  you  in-doors,"  he  whispered.  "  In- 
deed it  is  not  well  for  you  to  be  here." 

"  Where  is  he  ? "  she  gasped,  in  answer. 
"  Could  you  not  find  him  and  remove  him  out 
of  the  way  of  danger  ?  " 

A  conviction,  sure  and  not  to  be  shaken,  had 
been  upon  her  from  the  very  moment  that  her 
husband  had  avowed  his  chastisement  of  Rupert 
— the  conviction  that  it  was  he,  Rupert,  and  no 
other,  who  had  done  the  mischief.  Her  own 
brothers — chiefly,  however,  her  brother  Rupert — 
had  been  guilty  of  one  or  two  acts  almost  as  mad 
in  their  passion.  He  could  not  help  his  temper, 
she  reasoned — some,  perhaps,  may  say  fallaciously ; 
and  if  Mr.  Chattaway  had  provoked  him  by  that 
sharp  and  insulting  punishment,  it  was  he  who 
was  in  fault  more  than  Rupert. 

"  I  would  die  to  save  him,  George,"  she  whis- 
pered. "I  would  give  all  I  am  worth  to  save 
him  from  the  consequences.  Mr.  Chattaway  says 
he  will  prosecute  him  to  the  last." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  be  ill  if  you  stay 
here,"  remonstrated  George,  for  she  was  shivering 
palpably  from  head  to  foot ;   not,   however,  with 
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cold,  but  with  emotion.     "  I  will  go  with  you  to 

the  house,  and  talk  to  you  there." 

"  To  the  house  !  "  she  repeated.  "  Do  you 
suppose  I  could  stay  in  the  house  to-night  ? 
Look  at  them  ;  they  are  all  out  here." 

She  pointed  to  her  children  ;  to  the  women 
servants.  It  was  even  so  :  all  were  out  there. 
Mr.  Chattaway,  in  passing,  had  once  or  twice 
harshly  demanded  what  they,  a  pack  of  women, 
did  in  a  scene  such  as  that,  and  the  women  had 
drawn  away  at  the  rebuke,  but  only  to  come 
forward  again.  Perhaps  it  was  not  in  human 
nature  to  keep  wholly  away  from  that  scene  of 
excitement. 

A  half  exclamation  of  fear  escaped  Mrs.  Chat- 
taway's  lips,  and  she  pressed  a  few  steps  on- 
wards. 

Holding  a  close  and  apparently  private  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Apperley,  was  Bowen,  the 
superintendent  of  the  very  slight  staff  of  police- 
officers  stationed  in  the  place.  As  a  general 
rule,  these  rustic  districts  are  too  peaceable 
to  require  much  supervision  from  the  men  in 
blue. 

"Mr.  Apperley,  you  will  not  turn  against  him!'" 
she  implored,  from  between  her  fevered  and 
trembliug  lips  ;  and  in  good  truth,  Mrs.  Chatta- 
way gave  indications  of  being    almost  as  much 
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beside  herself  that  night  as  was  the  unhappy 
Rupert.  "  Is  Bowen  asking  you  where  you  saw 
Rupert,  that  he  may  go  and  find  him  ?  Do  not 
you  turn  against  him  !  " 

"  My  dear,  good  lady,  I  have  not  got  a  thing 
to  tell,"  returned  Mr.  Apj)erley,  lookiDg  at  her 
in  doubtful  surprise,  for  her  manner  was  very 
strange.  "  Bowen  heard  me  say,  as  everybody  else 
within  some  feet  around  us  heard  me,  that  Mr. 
Rupert  was  in  the  Brook  field  when  I  came 
from  it.  But  I  have  nothing  else  to  tell  of  him  ; 
and  he  may  not  be  there  now.  It's  hardly  likely 
that  he  should  be." 

Mrs.  Chattaway  lifted  her  white  face  to  Bowen. 
"  You  will  not  take  him  ? "  she  imploringly 
whispered. 

The  man  shook  his  head — he  was  an  intelligent 
officer,  much  respected  in  the  neighbourhood — 
and  answered  her,  in  the  same  low  tone,  "  I  can't 
help  myself,  ma'am.  When  charges  are  given  to 
us,  we  are  obliged  to  take  cognisance  of  them, 
and  to  arrest,  if  needs  be,  those  implicated." 

"  Has  this  charge  been  given  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  this  half-hour  ago.  I  was  up  here  almost 
with  the  breaking  out  of  the  flames,  for  I  hap- 
pened to  be  close  by,  and  Mr.  Chattaway  made 
his  formal  complaint  to  me,  and  put  it  in  my 
charo-e." 
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Her  heart  sunk  within  her.  "And  you  are 
looking  for  him  ? " 

"  Chigwell  is,"  replied  the  superintendent,  al- 
luding to  a  policeman.  "  And  Dumps  is  gone  to 
see  after  Jim  Sanders." 

"  Thank  heaven  !  "  exclaimed  a  voice  at  her 
elbow.  It  was  that  of  George  Byle ;  and  Mrs. 
Chattaway  turned  to  him  in  grieved  amazement. 
But  George's  words  had  not  borne  reference  to 
her,  or  to  anything  she  was  saying. 

"  It  is  beginning  to  rain,"  he  exclaimed.  "  A 
fine,  steady  rain  would  do  us  more  good  than  the 
engines.     What  does  that  noise  mean  % " 

A  loud  murmur  of  excitement  had  arisen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  rick-yard,  and  was  spread- 
ing as  fast  as  did  the  flame.  George  looked 
in  vain  for  its  cause  :  he  was  very  tall,  and  he 
raised  himself  on  tiptoe  to  see  the  better  :  as  yet 
without  result. 

But  not  for  lono^.  The  cause  soon  showed  itself. 
Pushing  his  way  through  the  rick-}7ard,  pale, 
subdued,  quiet  now,  came  Kupert  Trevlyn.  Not 
in  custody ;  not  fettered ;  not  passionate  ;  only 
very  worn  and  weary,  as  if  he  had  undergone 
some  painful  amount  of  fatigue.  It  was  all  the 
fit  of  passion  had  left  him  ;  he  was  worn  out, 
weary,  powerless.  In  the  days  gone  by  it  had  so 
left  his  uncle  Rupert. 
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Mr.  Bow  en  walked  up,  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  shoulder.  "  I  am  sorry  to  do  it,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  but  you  are  my  prisoner." 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  wearily  responded  Rupert. 

But  what  brought  Rupert  Trevlyn  back  into  the 
very  camp  of  the  Philistines  ?  Rupert,  in  his  ter- 
rible passion,  had  partly  fallen  to  the  ground,  partly 
flung  himself  on  it  in  the  field  where  Mr.  Apperley 
saw  him,  and  there  he  lay  until  the  passion  abated. 
Then  he  gathered  himself  up  so  far  as  to  sit,  and 
bent  his  head  upon  his  knees,  and  revolved  what 
had  passed.  How  long  he  might  have  stopped 
there,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  that  shouts  and 
cries  in  the  road  aroused  him,  and  he  lifted  his 
head  to  see  that  red  light,  and  men  running  in  its 
direction.  He  went  and  questioned  them.  "  The 
rick -yard  at  the  Hold  was  on  fire." 

An  awful  consciousness  came  across  him  that  it 
wras  his  work.  It.  is  a  fact,  that  he  did  not  posi- 
tively remember  vvhat  he  had  done  :  that  is  to 
say,  had  no  very  clear  recollection  of  it.  Giving 
no  thought  to  consequences,  to  himself — any  more 
than  he  had  an  hour  previously  given  thought  to 
the  consequences  of  his  work — he  began  to  hasten 
to  the  Hold  as  fast  as  his  depressed  physical  state 
would  permit.  If  he  had  caused  that  flame,  it 
was  only  fair  that  he  should  do  what  he  could 
towards  putting  it  out. 
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The  clouds  cleared  away,  and  the  rain  did  not 
fulfil  its  promise  of  coming  down  as  George  Ryle 
had  fondly  hoped.  But  the  little  engine  from 
Barbrook  did  good  service,  and  the  flames  were 
not  spreading  over  the  whole  of  the  rick -yard. 
Later,  the  two  great  Barmester  engines  thundered 
up,  and  gave  their  aid  towards  the  extinguishing 
of  the  fire. 

And  Rupert  Trevlyn  was  in  custody  for  having 
caused  it ! 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

NORA'S  DIPLOMACY. 

Amidst  all  that  mass  of  human  beings  collected 
•in  and  about  the  burning  rick-yard  of  Trevlyn 
Hold,  perhaps  not  one  was  so  intensely  miserable, 
not  even  excepting  the  unhappy  Rupert,  as  its  mis- 
tress, Mrs.  Chattaway.  He  stood  there  in  custody  for 
a  crime  of  dark  dye  ;  a  crime  for  which  the  pun- 
ishment but  a  few  short  years  before  would  have 
been  the  extremest  penalty  enforced  by  the  laws 
of  England  ;  he  whom  she  had  so  loved.     In  her 
chequered  life  of  pain  she  had  experienced  mo- 
ments of  unhappiness  than  which  she  had  thought 
no  future  could  exceed  them  in  intensity  ;  but 
had  all  those  moments  been  concentrated  into  one 
dark  and  dreadful  hour,  it  could  not  have  equalled 
the  trouble  of  this.     The  confusion  of  the  scene, 
its  noise,  its  bustle,  its  moving  mass  of  humanity, 
its  red  light,  now  dim  and  apparently  subdued, 
now  shooting  up  with  renewed  glare,  moved  before 
her  actual  sight  like  unto  the  scenes  in  a  phan- 
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tasmagoria,  even  as  the  dread  consequences  moved 
before  the  sight  of  her  mind.  Her  vivid  imagi- 
nation leaped  over  the  present,  and  held  up  to 
her  view  but  one  appalling  picture  of  the  future 
— Rupert  working  in  chains.  Poor,  unhappy, 
wronged  Rupert  !  whom  they  had  kept  out  of  his 
rights  ;  whom  her  husband  had  now  by  his  per- 
sonal ill-treatment  goaded  to  the  ungovernable 
passion  which  was  the  curse  of  her  family :  and 
this  was  the  result. 

Every  pulse  of  her  heart  beating  with  its  sense 
of  the  terrible  wrong  ;  every  buried  chord  of  love 
for  Rupert  strung  to  its  utmost  tension  ;  every 
fear  that  an  excitable  imagination  can  depict 
raised  up  within  her,  Mrs.  Chattaway  leaned 
against  the  palings  at  the  upper  part  of  the  yard 
in  utter  faintness  of  spirit.  Her  ears  took  in  with 
unnatural  quickness  the  free  comments  around. 
Under  shelter  of  an  obscure  light,  making  part  ot 
a  busy  crowd,  people  will  speak  out  opinions  that 
they  might  shrink  from  proclaiming  in  the  broad 
noonday.  She  heard  some  hotly  avow  their  belief 
that  Rupert  was  not  guilty,  excejDt  in  the  mali- 
cious fancy  of  Mr.  Chattaway  ;  she  heard  them  say 
that  Chattaway  was  "  took  white,"  "  all  scared 
like,"  that  past  day  when  he  found  that  Rupert 
was  alive,  instead  of  being  dead,  down  in  the 
mine :  even  the  more  moderate  ones  observed  that 
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after  all  it  was  but  Jim  Sanders's  word  for  it ;  and 
that  if  Jim  did  not  appear  to  confirm  it,  Mr.  Ru- 
pert must  be  held  innocent. 

The  wonder  appeared  to  be,  where  was  Jim  \ 
He  had  not  reappeared  on  the  scene,  and  his 
absence  certainly  wore  a  suspicious  look.  In  mo- 
ments of  intense  fear,  the  slightest  word,  the  barest 
hint,  is  received  into  the  mind  vividly  and  compre- 
hensively as  though  it  were  an  elaborately  written 
folio,  and  Mrs.  Chattaway's  heart  bounded  within 
her  at  that  whispered  suggestion.  If  Jim  San- 
ders did  not  appear  to  confirm  Ids  word,  Rupert 
must  be  held  innocent.  Was  there  no  possibility 
of  keeping  Jim  back  ?  By  persuasion — by  strata- 
gem— by  force,  even,  if  necessary  ?  The  blood 
came  mounting  to  her  pale  cheek  at  the  thought, 
red  as  the  lurid  flame  which  lighted  up  the  air. 
At  that  moment  she  saw  George  Ryle  hastening 
across  the  yard  near  to  her.  She  glided  towards 
him,  and  he  turned  in  answer  to  her  call. 

"  You  see  !      They  have  taken  Rupert  !  " 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself,  dear  Mrs.  Chattaway," 
he  answered.  "  I  wish  you  could  have  been  per- 
suaded not  to  remain  in  this  scene  :  it  is  altogether 
unfit  for  you." 

"  George,"  she  gasped,  "  do  you  believe  he  did 
it?" 

George  Ryle  did  believe  it.      He    had    heard 
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about  the  horsewhipping  ;   and,  knowing  what  h 
knew   of  that   mad  and    evil   passion    called  the 
Trevlyn  temper,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
believe  it. 

"  Ah,  don't  speak  !  "  she  interrupted,  perceiving 
his  hesitation.  "  I  see  you  condemn  him,  as  some 
of  those  around  us  are  condemning.  But,"  she 
added,  with  feverish  eagerness,  "  there  is  only 
the  word  of  Jim  Sanders  against  him.  They  are 
saying  so." 

"  Very  true,"  replied  George  in  a  hearty  tone, 
desiring  to  give  her  any  comfort  that  he  could 
give.  "  Mr.  Jim  must  make  good  his  words  before 
we  can  condemn  Rupert." 

"  Mamma,  Jim  Sanders  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  truthful,"  interposed  Octave  Chattaway, 
who  had  drawn  near.  Surely,  it  was  ill-natured 
to  say  so  at  that  moment,  however  indisputable 
the  fact  might  be  ! 

"  It  has  to  be  proved  yet  that  Jim  did  make 
the  accusation,"  said  George,  in  reply  to  Octave. 
"  It  is  not  obliged  to  be  the  fact,  although  Bridget 
asserts  it.  And  even  if  Jim  did  say  it,  he  may 
have  been  mistaken.  He  must  show  that  he  was 
not  mistaken  before  the  magistrates  to-morrow,  or 
the  charge  will  fall  to  the  ground." 

"  And  Rupert  be  released  ?  "  added  Mrs.  Chat- 
taway, with  a  strangely  suspicious  eagerness. 
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"  Certainly.     At  least,  I  should  suppose  so." 

He  passed  on  his  way ;  Octave  went  back  to 
where  she  had  been  standing  previously,  and  Mrs. 
Chattaway  remained  alone,  buried  in  thought. 

A  few  minutes,  and  she  stole  out  of  the  yard. 
Stole  out  :  it  is  the  most  suitable  expression. 
With  stealthy  steps,  and  eyes  that  glanced  fear- 
ingly  around  her  lest  her  movements  should  be 
watched,  she  escaped  by  gradual  degrees  beyond 
the  crowd,  and  emerged  in  the  open  field.  Then, 
turning  an  angle  at  a  fleet  pace — as  if,  now  that 
she  was  out  of  the  reach  of  prying  eyes,  she  would 
lose  no  time  on  the  errand  she  was  bound — she 
ran  against  some  one  who  was  coming  swiftly  up. 
Mrs.  Chattaway's  heart-blood  coursed  on  with 
violence,  and  a  low  cry  escaped  her.  It  seemed, 
in  her  lively  self-consciousness,  that  the  mere  fact 
of  being  encountered  like  this,  was  sufficient  to 
betray  the  wild  project  she  had  conceived  and  was 
now  bent  on.     Conscience  is  very  suggestive. 

But  it  was  only  Nora  Dickson  :  and  Nora  in  a 
state  of  overflowing  wrath.  When  the  alarm  that 
there  was  a  fire  at  the  Hold  reached  Trevlyn 
Farm,  its  inmates  had  hastened  out  to  the  scene 
with  one  accord,  leaving  none  in  the  house  but 
Nora  and  Mrs.  Ryle.  Mrs.  Ryle,  suffering  from 
some  temporary  indisposition,  was  in  bed,  and 
Nora,  in  consequence,  had  to  stay  and  take  care 
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of  the  house,  doing  grievous  violence  to  her 
curiosity.  She  stood  leaning  over  the  road 
gate,  watching  the  busy  public  hasten  by  to  the 
delightful  scene  of  bustle  and  excitement  from 
which  she  was  per  force  excluded  ;  and  when  the 
Barbrook  engine  thundered  past,  Nora  danced 
with  impotent  anger.  She  felt  half  inclined  to  lock 
up  the  house  and  Mrs.  Byle  in  it,  and  start  in  the 
engine's  wake  ;  the  fierce  if  innocent  anathemas 
she  hurled  at  the  head  of  the  unconscious  and 
truant  Nanny,  were  something  formidable ;  and 
when  that  damsel  at  length  found  her  way  back, 
Nora  would  have  experienced  the  greatest  satis- 
faction in  shaking  her.  But  the  bent  of  her 
indignation  changed  ;  for  Nanny,  before  Nora  had 
had  time  to  visit  it  upon  her  by  so  much  as  a 
Avord,  burst  forth  into  the  torrent  of  news  which 
she  had  gathered  at  the  Hold — that  it  was  Bupert 
Trevlyn  who  fired  the  hay-rick,  because  Mr. 
Chattaway  had  horsewhipped  him. 

Nora's  breath  was  taken  away  :  wrath  for  her 
own  personal  grievance  was  merged  in  the  greater 
wrath  she  felt  for  the  sake  of  Bupert.  Horse- 
whipped him  X  that  brute  of  a  Chattaway  had 
horsewhipped  Bupert  Trevlyn  !  A  burning,  fiery 
glow  rushed  over  her  as  she  listened  ;  a  resentful 
denial  broke  from  her  lips  :  but  Nanny  persisted 
that  her  statement  was  correct.     Chattaway  had 
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locked  out  Rupert  the  previous  night,  and  Ma- 
dam, unknown  to  her  husband,  admitted  him  : 
Chattaway  had  demanded  of  Rupert  who  let  him 
in,  but  Rupert,  fearing  to  compromise  Madam, 
refused  to  tell,  and  then  Chattaway  used  the 
horsewhip. 

Nora  waited  to  hear  no  more.  She  started  off 
to  the  Hold  in  her  strong  indignation ;  not  so 
much  now  to  take  part  in  the  bustling  scene 
going  on  there,  or  to  indulge  her  curiosity,  as  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  this  shameful  stoiy.  Rupert 
could  scarcely  have  felt  more  indignant  pain  at 
the  chastisement,  than  Nora  felt  at  hearing  of  it. 
Close  to  the  outer  gate  of  the  fold-yard,  she 
encountered  Mrs.  Chattaway. 

A  short  explanation  ensued.  Nora,  forgetting 
possibly  in  her  heat  that  it  was  Mrs.  Chattaway 
to  whom  she  spoke,  broke  into  a  burst  of  indig- 
nation at  Mr.  Chattaway,  a  flood  of  sympathy 
for  Rupert.  It  told  Mrs.  Chattaway  that  she 
might  trust  her,  trust  her  fully,  and  her  delicate 
fingers  entwined  themselves  nervously  around  the 
stronger  ones  of  Nora  in  her  almost  hysterical 
emotion. 

"  It  must  have  been  done  in  a  fit  of  the  Trevlyn 
temper,  Nora,"  she  whispered  imploringly,  as  if 
beseeching  Nora's  clemency  of  judgment  for  him. 
"  The  temper  was  born  with  him,  you  know,  Nora, 
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and  he  could  not  help  that — and  to  be  horse- 
whipped is  a  terrible  thing." 

If  Nora  had  felt  inclined  to  doubt  the  report 
before,  that  the  calamity  had  been  caused  by 
Rupert,  these  words  dispelled  the  doubt,  and 
brought  to  her  a  momentary  shock.  Nora  was 
not  one  to  excuse  or  extenuate  a  crime  so  great 
as  that  of  wilfully  setting  fire  to  a  rick-yard  :  to 
all  who  have  to  do  with  farms,  with  rick -yards, 
it  is  especially  abhorrent,  and  Nora  was  no  ex- 
ception ;  but  in  this  case  she  did,  by  some  inge- 
nious sophistry  of  her  own,  shift  the  blame  from 
Rupert's  shoulders,  and  lay  it  on  Mr.  Chatta- 
way's ;  and  she  again  expressed  her  opinion  of 
that  gentleman's  conduct  in  pretty  plain  terms. 

"  He  is  in  custody,  Nora  ! "  said  Mrs.  Chat- 
taway  with  a  shiver.  "  He  is  to  be  examined 
to-morrow  before  the  magistrates,  and  they  will 
either  commit  him  for  trial,  or  release  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence.  Should  he  be  tried  and 
condemned  for  it,  the  punishment  might  be  penal 
servitude  for  life." 

"  Mercy  help  him  !  "  ejaculated  Nora  in  her 
dismay  at  this  new  feature  presented  to  her  view. 
"  That  would  be  a  climax  to  his  unhappy  life  ! " 

"  But  if  they  can  prove  nothing  against  him 
to-morrow,  the  magistrates  will  not  commit  him," 
resumed  Mrs.  Chattaway,  who  had  scarcely  paused 
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to  give  time  for  Nora's  observation.  "  There's 
nothing  against  him  ;  nothing  to  prove  it  but 
Jim  Sanders's  word  :  and — Nora," — she  feverishly- 
added — "  perhaps  we  can  keep  Jim  back  ? " 

"  Jim  Sanders's  word  ! "  repeated  Nora,  who 
as  yet  had  not  heard  of  Jim's  word  in  connection 
with  the  affair.  "  What  has  Jim  got  to  do  with 
it?" 

Mrs.  Chattaway  explained.  She  mentioned  all 
that  was  said  to  have  passed,  Bridget's  declaration, 
and  her  own  miserable  conviction  that  it  was  but 
too  true.  She  just  spoke  of  the  suspicion  cast  on 
Jim  himself  by  several  doubters,  but  in  a  slighting 
way,  which  proved  that  the  suspicion  found  no 
weight  with  her  ;  and  she  told  of  his  non-appear- 
ance at  the  scene  since.  "  I  was  on  my  way  to 
search  for  him,"  she  continued  ;  "but  I  don't  know 
where  to  search.  Oh,  Nora,  won't  you  go  with 
me  and  help  me  ?  I  would  kneel  to  Jim,  and 
implore  him  not  to  come  forward  against  Rupert ; 
I  will  be  ever  kind  to  Jim,  and  take  care  of  his 
welfare,  if  he  will  but  hear  me  !  I  will  try  to  bring 
him  on  in  life." 

Nora,  impulsive  as  was  Mrs.  Chattaway,  but 
with  far  greater  calmness  of  mind,  strength  of 
judgment,  turned  without  a  word.  From  that 
moment  she  entered  into  the  plot  heart  and  soul. 
If  Jim   Sanders  could   be   kept  back   by  mortal 
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means,  Nora  would  keep  him.  She  revolved 
matters  rapidly  in  her  mind  as  she  went  along, 
but  had  not  proceeded  many  steps  when  she 
halted  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  her  com- 
panion. 

"  I  had  better  go  alone  about  this  business, 
Madam  Chattaway.  If  you'll  trust  to  me,  it  shall 
be  done — if  it  can  be  done.  You'll  catch  your 
death,  coming  out  with  nothing  on,  this  cold 
night :  and  I'm  not  sure  that  it  would  answer  for 
you  to  be  seen  in  it." 

"  I  must  go*  on,  Nora,"  was  the  earnest  answer  ; 
"  I  cannot  rest  until  I  see  what  chance  there  is  of 
finding  Jim.  As  to  catching  cold,  I  have  been 
standing  in  the  open  air  since  the  fire  broke 
out,  and  have  not  felt  whether  it  was  cold  or  hot. 
I  am  too  feverish  to-night  for  any  cold  to  touch 
me." 

Nevertheless,  she  untied  her  black  silk  apron  as 
she  spoke,  and  folded  it  cornenvise  over  her  head, 
shutting  in  all  her  fair  falling  curls.  Nora  made 
no  further  remonstrance. 

The  most  obvious  place  to  look  for  Jim  was 
evidently  his  own  home  ;  at  least,  it  was  the  one 
that  occurred  to  Nora.  Jim  had  the  honour  of 
residing  with  his  mother  in  a  lonely  three-cor- 
nered cottage,  which  could  boast  of  two  rooms  and 
a  loft  in  the  roof.     It  was  a  good  step  to  it,  and 
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they  walked  swiftly  along,  exchanging  a  sentence 
now  and  then,  in  a  hushed  tone.  As  they  came 
within  view  of  it,  Nora's  quick  sight  detected  the 
head  (generally  a  very  untidy  one)  of  Mrs. 
Sanders,  airing  itself  at  the  open  door. 

M  You  halt  here,  Madam  Chattaway,"  she  whis- 
pered, pointing  to  a  friendly  projecting  hedge,  and 
let  me  go  on  and  feel  my  way  with  her.  She'll 
be  a  vast  deal  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than 
Jim  ;  and  the  more  I  reflect,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  it  will  not  do  for  you  to  be  seen 
in  it." 

So  far,  Mrs.  Chattaway  acquiesced.  She  stopped 
under  cover  of  the  hanging  hedge,  and  Nora  went 
on  alone.  But  when  she  had  really  gained  the 
door,  it  was  shut ;  nobody  was  at  it.  She  lifted 
the  cumbrous,  old-fashioned  wooden  latch,  and 
entered.  The  door  had  no  more  secure  fastening  ; 
strange  as  that  fact  may  sound  to  the  dwellers  in 
towns.  The  woman  had  backed  against  the 
further  wall,  and  was  staring  at  the  intruder  with 
a  face  of  shivering  dread  ;  keen  Nora  noted  the 
signs,  drew  a  very  natural  deduction  from  them, 
and  shaped  her  tactics  accordingly. 

"  Where's  Jim  ? "  began  she,  in  a  decisive  but 
not  unkind  tone. 

"  It's  not  true  what  they  are  saying  of  him, 
Miss  Dickson,"  gasped  the  woman.     "  I  could  be 
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upon  my  Bible  oath  that  he  never  did  it.     Jim 
ain't   of  that  wicked   natur ;    he'd  not   harm   a 

fly-" 

"But  there  are  such  things  as  accidents,  you 
are  aware,  Meg  Sanders/'  promptly  answered 
Nora,  who  had  no  difficulty  about  her  cue  now. 
"  It's  a  thing  certain  that  he  was  in  the  rick -yard 
with  a  lighted  torch  ;  and  boys,  as  everybody 
knows,  are  the  most  careless  animals  on  earth. 
Is  Jim  here?  I  suppose  you  have  got  him  in 
hiding  ? " 

"I  haven't  set  eyes  on  Jim  since  night  fell,"  the 
woman  answered. 

"Look  here,  Meg  Sanders,  you  had  better  avow 
the  truth  to  me.  I  am  come  down  as  a  friend,  to 
see  what  can  be  done  for  Jim  ;  and  I  can  tell  you 
this,  that  I'd  rather  keep  him  in  hiding — or  put 
him  in  hiding,  for  the  matter  of  that — than  I'd 
show  him  up  to  the  police,  and  say,  'You'll  find  Jim 
Sanders  so-and-so.'  Tell  me  the  whole  truth,  and 
I'll  stand  Jim's  friend  :  has  he  not  been  about 
our  place  from  a  little  chap  in  petticoats,  when 
he  was  put  to  hurrish  the  crows  away  from  the 
land  %  It's  not  likely  we  should  want  to  do  harm 
to  Jim." 

The  words  reassured  the  woman,  but  she  per- 
sisted in  her  denial.  "  I  declare  to  goodness, 
ma'am,  that  I  know  nothing  of  where  he  is,"  she 
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said,  pushing  her  untidy  hair  behind  her  ears,  caps 
being  articles  of  luxury  that  Mrs.  Sanders's  pocket 
did  not  allow  her  to  indulge  in.  "  He  come  in 
here  after  he  left  work,  and  tidied  hisself  a  bit, 
and  went  off  with  one  of  them  puppies  of  his  ; 
and  he  has  never  been  back  since." 

"  Yes,"  said  Nora.  "  He  took  the  puppy  to  the 
Hold,  and  was  showing  it  Bridget  when  the  fire 
burst  out — that's  the  tale  that's  told  to  me.  But 
Jim  had  got  a  torch,  they  say  ;  and  torches  are 
dangerous  things  in  rick-yards " 

"  Jim's  a  fool  !  "  was  the  complimentary  inter- 
ruption of  Jim's  mother.  "  His  head's  running 
wild  over  that  fine  flighty  gawky  thing,  Bridget — 
as  ain't  worth  her  salt.  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
bringing  on  that  puppy  for,  and  he  said  for 
Bridget — and  I  told  him  he  was  a  simpleton  for 
his  pains.     And  now  this  has  come  of  it !  " 

"  How  did  you  hear  of  Jim's  being  connected 
with  the  fire  %  " 

"  I  have  had  a  dozen  past  here,  opening  their 
mouths  to  tell  me  of  it,"  resentfully  spoke  the 
woman.  "  Some  of  'em  said  Mr.  Rupert  was 
mixed  up  in  it,  and  that  the  police  were  after 
him  as  well  as  after  Jim." 

"  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Rupert  is  said  to  be  mixed 
up  in  it,"  said  Nora,  speaking  with  a  purpose. 
"  And  he  is  taken  into  custody." 
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"Into  custody?"  echoed  Mrs.  Sanders,  in  a 
scared  whisper. 

"  Yes,  he  is  ;  and  Jim  must  be  hid  away  for  the 
next  four-and-twenty  hours,  or  they'll  take  him. 
"Where's  he  to  be  got  at  ? " 

"  I  couldn't  tell  you  if  you  killed  me  for't,"  pro- 
tested Meg  Sanders,  in  her  fear  ;  and  her  tones 
were  an  earnest  of  the  truth.  "  Maybe  he  is  in 
hiding — have  gone  and  put  hisself  into  't  in  his 
fear  of  Chattaway  and  the  p'lice.  Though  I'll 
take  my  oath  he  never  did  it  wilful.  If  he  had 
got  a  torch,  why,  a  spark  of  it  might  have  blowe  d 
on  to  a  loose  bit  of  hay  and  fired  it :  but  he  never 
did  it  wilful.  It  ain't  a  windy  night,  either,"  she 
renectingly  added  in  a  doubting  accent.  "  Eh  ! 
the  fool  that  that  there  Jim  has  been  ever  since 
he  was  born  !  " 

Nora  paused.  In  the  uncertainty  as  to  where 
to  look  for  Jim,  she  did  not  see  her  way  particu- 
larly clear  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view.  She 
took  a  few  moments'  rapid  counsel  with  herself. 

"Listen,  Meg  Sanders,  and  pay  attention  to 
what  I  say  to  you,"  she  cried,  impressively.  "I 
can't  do  for  Jim  what  I  wanted  to  do,  because  he 
is  not  to  be  found.  But  now,  mind :  should  he 
come  in  after  I  am  gone,  you  send  him  instantly 
off  to  me  at  the  farm.  Tell  him  to  dodge  in  and 
out  under  the  trees  and  hedges  on  his  road,  and 
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to  take  care  that  nobody  catches  sight  of  him. 
When  he  gets  to  the  farm,  he  must  come  to  the 
front  door  and  knock  gently  with  his  knuckles  :  I 
shall  be  inside  the  room." 

"  And  then  1  "  questioned  Mrs.  Sanders,  looking 
puzzled. 

"  I'll  take  care  what  then ;  I'll  take  care  of  him. 
Now,  do  you  understand  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  woman.  "  I'll  be  sure  to 
do  it,  Miss  Dickson." 

"Mind  you  do,"  said  Nora.  "And  now,  good 
night  to  you." 

Mrs.  Sanders  was  coming  to  the  door  with  the 
candle,  officiously  to  light  her  visitor  over  its 
threshold,  but  Nora  peremptorily  sent  her  back, 
giving  her  at  the  same  time  a  piece  of  advice  in 
rather  a  sharp  tone — to  keep  her  cottage  dark  and 
silent  that  night,  lest  the  attention  of  passers-by 
might  be  drawn  upon  it. 

It  was  not  cheering  news  to  carry  back  to  poor 
Mrs.  Chattaway.  That  timid,  trembling,  unhappy 
lady  had  quitted  the  shelter  of  the  hedge — v/here 
she  probably  found  her  crouching  position  not  a 
very  easy  one  —  and  was  standing  behind  the 
huge  trunk  of  a  tree  at  a  little  distance,  her 
arms  clasping  it  for  support,  as  she  threw  her 
whole  weight  forward  upon  it.  To  stand  long, 
unaided,  was  nearly  a  physical  impossibility,  for 
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her  spine  was  weak.     She  saw  Nora,  and  came 
forward. 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  He   is   not   at   home.     His   mother  does  not 

know   where   he   is.      She   has    heard    that 

Hush  !     Who's  this  ?  " 

Nora's  voice  dropped,  and  they  retreated  behind 
the  tree.  To  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Jim  San- 
ders's cottage  would  not  have  been  politic,  con- 
sidering the  object  they  had  in  view — that  of 
burying  alive  the  gentleman  for  a  safe  time.  The 
steps  advanced  closer,  and  Nora,  stealing  a  peep 
round  the  trunk,  recognised  Farmer  Apperley. 

He  was  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  Hold  ; 
and  they  rightly  judged,  seeing  him  walking  pretty 
leisurely,  that  the  danger  must  be  over.  At  the 
same  moment  they  became  conscious  of  footsteps 
approaching  from  another  direction.  They  were 
coming  across  the  road,  bearing  rather  towards  the 
Hold,  and  in  another  moment  would  meet  Mr. 
Apperley.  Footsore,  weary,  but  yet  excited,  and 
making  what  haste  he  could,  their  owner  came  in 
view,  disclosing  the  face  and  person  of  Mr.  Jim 
Sanders.  Mrs.  Chattaway  uttered  a  suppressed 
exclamation,  and  would  have  started  forward ;  but 
Nora,  with  more  caution,  held  her  back. 

The  farmer  heard  the  cry  and  looked  round,  but 
he    could    see    nothing,    and   probably   thought 
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his  ears  had  deceived  him.  As  he  turned  his 
head  back  again,  there,  right  in  front  of  him,  was 
Jim  Sanders.  Quick  as  lightning,  his  powerful 
grasp  was  laid  upon  the  boy's  shoulder. 

"  Now  then  !  Where  have  you  been  skulking  \ " 
"  Lawk  a  mercy  !     I  han't  been  skulking,  sir,'* 
returned  Jim,  apparently  surprised  at  the  saluta- 
tion.    "  I  be  a'most  ready  to  drop  with  the  speed 
I've  made." 

Poor,  ill-judged  Jim  !  In  point  of  fact  he  had 
done  more,  indirectly,  towards  the  putting  out  of 
the  fire,  than  had  Farmer  Apperley  and  ten  of  the 
best  men  at  his  back.  Jim's  horror  and  conster- 
nation when  he  saw  the  flames  burst  forth  had 
taken  from  him  all  thought — all  power,  as  may  be 
said — save  instinct.  Instinct  led  him  to  Barbrook, 
to  apprize  the  fire-engine  there  :  he  saw  it  off,  and 
then  hastened  all  the  way  to  Barmester,  and  ac- 
tually gave  notice  to  the  engines  and  urged  their 
departure  before  the  arrival  of  Cris  Chattaway  on 
his  fleet  horse.  From  Barmester  Jim  started  off 
to  Layton's  Heath — a  place  standing  at  an  acute 
angle  between  Barmester  and  Barbrook,  but 
further  off  both  places  than  those  two  towns 
were  apart  from  each  other — and  posted  off  the 
engines  thence  also  ;  and  now  Jim  was  toiling 
back  again,  footsore  and  weary,  but  somewhat  ex- 
cited still,  and  was  bending  his  course  to  Trevlyn 
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Hold,  to  render  his  poor  assistance  towards  putting 
out  the  flames.  Rupert  Trevlyn  had  always  been  a 
favourite  of  Jim's  ;  Rupert  in  his  good-natured 
way,  had  petted  Jim  ;  and  the  boy  in  his  uncon- 
scious gratitude  was  striving  to  amend  the  damage 
which  he  saw  Rupert  cause.  In  after  days,  this 
night's  walk — or  rather  run  of  Jim's,  for  he  must 
have  flown  over  the  ground  at  the  swiftest  pace — 
was  told  of  as  a  marvel  verging  on  the  impossible  : 
men  are  apt  to  forget  the  bodily  marvels  that  can 
be  done  under  the  influence  of  any  of  the  great 
emotions. 

Something  of  this — of  where  he  had  been  and 
for  what  purpose — Jim  explained  to  the  farmer, 
and  Mr.  Apperley  released  his  detaining  hold. 

"They  are  saying  up  there,  lad"- — jerking  his 
thumb  back  to  indicate  the  Hold — "  that  you  had 
got  a  torch  in  the  rick-yard." 

"  So  I  had,"  replied  Jim.  "  But  I  didn't  do  no 
damage  with  it." 

"  You  told  me  that  it  was  Rupert  Trevlyn  who 
fired  the  rick." 

ft  And  so  it  was,"  replied  Jim.  "  He  was  hold- 
ing that  there  torch  of  mine,  when  Mr.  Chattaway 
came  up  ;  a  looking  at  the  puppy,  we  was.  And 
Chattaway,  he  had  a  word  or  two  with  him,  and 
then  he  horsewhipped  him ;  and  Mr.  Rupert 
caught  up  the  torch,  which  he  had  let  fall,  and 
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pushed  it  into  the  rick.  I  see  him/'  added  Jim, 
conclusively. 

Mr.  Apperley  stroked  his  chin.  He  also  liked 
Rupert,  and  he  very  much  condemned  the  extreme 
chastisement  inflicted  by  Mr.  Chattaway.  He 
did  not  go  the  length,  of  deeming  it  an  excuse,  as 
Nora  did — scarcely,  perhaps,  a  palliation — for  the 
mad  act  of  Rupert ;  but  it  is  certain  he  did  not 
condemn  it  as  he  would  have  condemned  it  in 
another,  or  if  committed  under  different  circum- 
stances. He  felt  grieved  and  uncomfortable  ;  he 
was  conscious  of  a  sore  feeling  on  his  mind,  and 
he  heartily  wished  the  whole  night's  work  could 
be  blotted  out  from  the  record  of  deeds  done,  and 
that  Rupert  was  free  again  and  guiltless. 

"  Well,  lad,  it's  a  bad  job  altogether,"  he  ob- 
served ;  "  but  you  don't  seem  to  have  been  to 
blame,  except  for  the  taking  a  lighted  torch  into 
a  rick-yard.  Never  you  do  such  a  thing  again. 
You  see  what  has  come  of  it." 

"  We  warn't  anigh  the  ricks  when  I  lighted  the 
torch,"  pleaded  Jim.     "  We  was  yards  off  'em." 

"That  don't  ma,tter.  There's  always  danger. 
I'd  turn  off  the  best  man  I  have  got  on  my  farm, 
if  I  saw  him  venture  into  the  rick-yard  with  a 
torch.  Don't  you  be  such  a  fool  again.  Where 
are  you  off  to  now  ?"  he  added  ;  for  Jim,  with  a 
touch  of  his  hat,  was  passing  on. 
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"  Up  to  the  Hold,  sir.  I' am  a-going  help  put 
out  the  fire." 

"  The  fire's  out — or  nigh  upon  it  ;  and  you'd 
best  stop  where  you  are.  If  you  show  your  face 
there,  you'll  get  taken  up  by  the  police — they  are 
looking  out  for  you.  And  I  don't  see  that  you've 
done  anything  to  merit  a  night's  lodging  in  the 
lock-up,"  added  the  farmer,  in  his  strict  sense  of 
justice.  "  Better  pass  it  in  your  bed.  You'll  be 
wanted  before  the  bench  to-morrow  ;  but  it's  as 
good  to  go  before  them  a  free  lad,  as  a  prisoner. 
The  prisoner  they  have  already  taken,  Rupert 
Trevdyn,  is  enough.  Never  you  take  a  torch  anigh 
ricks  again." 

With  this  reiterated  piece  of  advice,  Mr.  Ap- 
perley  departed.  Jim  stood  in  indecision,  revolving 
in  a  mazed  kind  of  way  the  various  pieces  of 
information  gratuitously  bestowed  upon  him. 
Himself  suspected**;  in  danger  of  being  took  up 
by  them  perlice  ! — and  Mr.  Rupert  a  prisoner  ! 
and  the  fire  out,  or  a'most  out  !  It  might  be 
better,  perhaps,  that  he  went  in  to  his  cottage 
hard  by,  and  got  to  sleep  as  Mr.  Apperley  advised, 
if  he  was  not  too  overtired  to  sleep. 

But  before  Jim  saw  his  way  clear  out  of  the 
maze,  or  had  come  to  any  decision,  he  found  him- 
self seized  from  behind  with  a  grasp  fast  and  firm 
as  had  been  Mr.  Apperley's.     A  vision  of  a  file  of 
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policemen  brought  a  rush  of  fear  to  Jim's  mind, 
of  hot  blood  to  his  face.  But  the  arms  proved  to 
be  only  Nora  Dickson's,  and  a  soft,  gentle  voice  of 
imploring  entreaty  was  whispering  a  prayer  into 
his  ear,  almost  as  the  prayer  of  an  angel.  Jim 
started  in  amazement,  and  looked  round. 

"Lawk  a  mercy!"  ejaculated  he.     "Why,  it's 
Madam  Chattaway  ! " 


vol.  ir. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

ANOTHER  VISITOR  FOR  MRS.  SANDERS. 

A  few  minutes  subsequent  to  his  encounter 
with  Jim  Sanders,  to  which  interview  Mrs. 
Chattaway  and  Nora  had  been  unseen  witnesses, 
Farmer  Apperley  met  the  jDoliceman  Dumps,  to 
whom,  if  you  remember,  the  superintendent  had 
referred  as  having  been  dispatched  in  search  of 
Jim.  He  came  up  wiping  his  brow,  from  the 
direction  of  Barbrook. 

"  I  can't  find  him  nowhere,"  was  his  salutation 
to  Mr.  Apperley.  "  I  have  been  a'most  all  over 
the  lands  of  Mr.  Kyle,  and  in  every  hole  and 
corner  of  Barbrook,  and  he  ain't  nowhere.  I'm 
a-going  on  now  to  his  own  home,  just  for  form's 
sake ;  but  that's  about  the  last  place  he'd  hide 
in." 

u  Are  you  speaking  of  Rupert  Trevlyn  ? " 
asked  Mr.  Apperley,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
man's  having  been  sent  in  search  of  the  other. 

"No,  sir,  not  him.     That  there  Jim  Sanders." 
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"  Oh,  you  need  not  look  after  him,"  replied  the 
farmer.  "  I  have  just  met  him.  Jim's  all  right  ; 
it  was  not  he  that  did  the  mischief.  He  has  been 
after  all  the  fire-engines  on  foot,  and  is  just  come 
back,  dead  beat :  he  was  going  on  to  the  Hold 
to  help  put  out  the  fire,  but  I  told  him  it  was  all 
but  out,  and  that  he  could  go  home.  There's  not 
the  least  necessity  to  look  after  Jim." 

Mr.  Dumps — whose  clear-sightedness  was  cer- 
tainly not  extensive  enough  to  set  the  Thames  on 
fire,  policeman  though  he  was — received  the  news 
without  any  qualm  of  doubt.  "  I  thought  it  a 
odd  thing  for  Jim  Sanders  to  do.  He  haven't 
got  daring  enough,"  he  remarked.  u  That  there 
kitchen-maid  was  right,  I'll  be  bound,  as  to  its 
being  Mr.  Rupert  in  his  passion.  Gone  in  home, 
did  you  say,  sir  ?  " 

"In  his  bed  by  this  time,  I  should  say,"  re- 
plied the  farmer.  "  They  have  got  Mr.  Rupert, 
Dumps." 

"  Have  they  ? "  returned  Dumps,  in  a  sort  of 
admiration  given  to  the  success  of  his  brother 
officers.  "  But  it's  a  nasty  charge,"  he  con- 
cluded, after  a  pause.  "  I'd  not  be  sorry  that  he 
got  off  it." 

The  farmer  continued  his  road  towards  Bar- 
brook  :  the  policeman  went  the  other  way.  As 
he  came  to  the  cottage  inhabited  by  the  Sanders 

T   2 
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family,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  as  well 
ascertain  the  fact  of  Jim's  safety,  and  he  went  to 
the  door  and  gave  a  knock  on  its  panels ;  a 
moderate  kind  of  knock,  neither  loud  nor  gentle. 
Mrs.  Sanders  opened  it  instantly,  believing  that 
it  was  the  wanderer.  When  she  saw  policeman 
Dumps  standing  there,  she  thought  she  should 
have  died  with  the  moment's  fright. 

"Your  son  has  just  come  in  all  right,  I  hear, 
Meg  Sanders.     Farmer  Apperley  have  told  me." 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  she,  dropping  a  curtsey. 
The  untruthful  reply  came  from  her  in  her  terror, 
almost  unconsciously ;  but  there  may  have  been 
some  latent  thought  in  her  heart  to  mislead  the 
policeman. 

"  Is  he  gone  to  bed  ?  I  don't  want  to  disturb 
him  if  he  is." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  again  replied  she,  trembling  enough 
to  give  Mr.  Dumps  his  suspicions,  had  he  been 
naturally  of  a  suspicious  nature,  and  the  doorway 
not  quite  so  dark. 

"  Well,  they  have  got  Mr.  Rupert  Trevlyn,  so 
the  examination  will  take  place  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Your  son  had  better  go  right  over  to  Bar- 
mester  the  first  thing  after  breakfast  :  tell  him  to 
make  for  the  police  station,  and  stop  there  till  he 
sees  me.     He'll  have  to  give  evidence,  you  know." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  repeated  the  woman,  in  an 
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agony  of  fear  lest  Jim  should  make  his  unfortu- 
nate appearance.  "  Jim  ain't  guilty,  sir  :  he'd 
not  harm  a  fly." 

"  No,  he  ain't  guilty ;  but  somebody  else  I  sup- 
pose is  ;  and  Jim  must  tell  what  he  knows.  You 
mind  he  sets  off  in  time.  Or — stop.  Perhaps  he 
had  better  come  to  the  little  station  at  Barbrook, 
and  go  over  with  us.     Yes  ;  that'll  be  best." 

"  To-night,  sir  ?  "  asked  she,  timidly,  not  know- 
ing what  else  to  say. 

"  To-night  ? — no.  What  should  Ave  do  with 
him  to-night  ?  He  must  be  there  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  ;  or  a  little  afore  it.     Good  night." 

"  Good  night,  sir." 

She  watched  him  off,  quite  unable  to  under- 
stand the  scene,  for  she  had  seen  nothing  of  Jim, 
and  Nora  Dickson  had  not  long  gone.  Mr. 
Dumps  made  his  way  to  the  head-quarters  at 
Barbrook.  They  consisted  of  a  moderate-sized 
house,  to  get  into  which  you  had  to  dive  down 
three  steps :  and  when,  later,  Bowen  came  in 
with  his  prisoner  Rupert  Trevlyn,  Dumps  in- 
formed him  that  Jim  Sanders  was  all  right,  and 
would  be  there  by  eight  o'clock. 

"  Have  you  got  him — all  safe  ? " 

"  I  haven't  got  him,"  replied  Dumps.  "  There 
warn't  no  need  for  that.  And  he  was  abed  and 
asleep,"  he  added,  improving  upon  his  informa- 
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tion.  "  It  was  liim  that  went  for  all  the  injines, 
and  he  was  dead  tired." 

"  Your  orders  were  to  take  him/'  curtly  returned 
Bowen.  He  believed  in  the  innocence  of  Jim  as 
much  as  Dumps  did,  but  he  was  not  tolerant  to 
theMisobeclience  of  orders.  "  He  was  seen  with  a 
lighted  torch  in  the  rick-yard,  and  that's  enough." 

Rupert  Trevlyn  looked  round  quickly.  This 
conversation  had  occurred  as  Bowen  was  going 
through  the  room  with  his  prisoner  to  consign 
the  latter  to  a  more  secure  one. 

"Jim  Sanders  did  no  harm  with  the  torch, 
Bowen.  He  lighted  it  to  show  me  a  little  puppy 
of  his  ;  for  nothing  more.  There  is  no  cause  to 
accuse  Jim.     He " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Trevlyn,  but  I'd  rather 
not  hear  anything  from  you  one  way  or  the  other," 
interrupted  Bowen.  "  Don't  you  as  much  as  open 
your  mouth  about  it,  sir,  unless  you're  obliged  ; 
and  I  speak  in  your  interest  when  I  give  you  this 
advice.  Many  a  prisoner  has  brought  home  the 
guilt  to  himself  through  his  own  tongue,  and 
which  else  never  might  have  been  brought  home 
to  him." 

Rupert  took  the  hint,  and  subsided  into  silence. 
He  was  consigned  to  his  quarters  for  the  night, 
and  no  doubt  passed  it  as  agreeably  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  circumstances. 
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The  fire  had  not  spread  beyond  a  rick  or  two. 
It  was  quite  out  before  midnight ;  and  the  engines, 
which  had  done  effectual  service,  were  on  their 
way  home  again.  At  eight  o'clock  the  following 
morning  a  fly  was  at  the  door  to  convey  Kupert 
Trevlyn  to  Barmester.  Mr.  Bowen,  a  cautious 
man,  deemed  it  well  that  the  chief  witness — it  may 
be  said,  the  only  witness  to  any  purpose — should 
be  transported  thither  by  the  same  conveyance. 
But  that  witness,  Mr.  Jim  Sanders,  delayed  his 
appearance  unwarrantably,  and  Dumps,  in  much 
wrath,  started  after  him  on  the  run.  Back  he 
came  panting — it  was  not  above  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  mother's  cottage. 

"  He  is  gone  on,  the  stupid  blunderer,"  cried 
he  to  Bowen  ;  "  Mrs.  Sanders  says  he's  at  Bar- 
mester by  this  time.  He'll  be  at  the  station 
there,  no  doubt." 

So  the  party  started  in  state :  Mr.  Bowen,  and 
Dumps,  and  Rupert  Trevlyn  inside ;  and  he  who 
had  been  sent  to  capture  him,  Mr.  Chigwell,  on 
the  box.  There  was  just  as  much  necessity  for 
the  two  men  to  go  as  there  was  for  you  or  for 
me  ;  but  they  would  not  have  missed  the  day's 
excitement  for  the  world :  and  Bowen  did  not 
interpose  his  v 

The  noise  and  bustle  at  the  fire  had  been  great, 
but  it  was  scarcely  greater  than  that  which  pre- 
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vailed  that  morning  at  Barmester.  Excitement 
had  not  often  obtained  so  exclusive  a  place,  and 
men  and  women  of  all  grades  and  classes  thronged 
the  streets,  eagerly  asking  for  fresh  details  of  the 
previous  night's  great  event. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  various  and  most  contra- 
dictory versions  were  afloat ;  it  is  invariably  the 
case.  All  that  was  certainly  known  were  the  bare 
facts  :  that  Mr.  Chattaway  had  horsewhijDped  Ru- 
pert Trevlyn  ;  that  a  fire  had  almost  immediately 
burst  out  in  the  rick-yard  ;  and  that  Rupert  was 
in  custody  on  the  charge  of  wilfully  causing  it. 

Belief  in  Rupert's  guilt  was  accorded  in  a  very 
limited  degree.  People  could  not  forget  the  ill 
feeling  supposed  to  exist  towards  him  in  the 
breast  of  Mr.  Chattaway ;  and  the  flying  reports 
that  it  was  Jim  Sanders  who  had  been  the  culprit, 
accidentally,  if  not  wilfully,  obtained  far  more 
credence  than  the  other.  The  curious  populace 
would  have  subscribed  a  good  round  sum  to  be 
allowed  to  question  Jim  to  their  hearts'  content. 

But  a  gathering  rumour,  freezing  the  very 
marrow  out  of  the  bones  of  their  curiosity,  had 
come  abroad.  It  was  said  that  Jim  had  disap- 
peared ;  was  not  to  be  seen  under  the  local 
skies;  and  this  it  was  which  caused  the  chief 
portion  of  the  public  excitement.  For  in  point 
of  fact,  when  Bowen  and  the  rest  arrived  at  Bar- 
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mester,  Jim  Sanders  could  not  be  found  or  heard 
of.  Dumps  was  dispatched  back  to  Barbrook  in 
search  of  him. 

The  hearing  was  fixed  for  ten  o'clock;  and 
before  that  hour  struck,  the  magistrates — a  full 
bench  of  them — had  taken  their  places.  Many 
familiar  faces  were  to  be  seen  in  the  crowded 
court — I  mean  familiar  to  you,  my  readers ;  for 
the  local  world  was  alive  with  interest  and  curio- 
sity. Rich  and  poor,  friends  and  foes,  all  had 
pressed  in  as  long  as  there  was  a  place  unoccu- 
pied. In  one  part  of  the  crowd  might  be  seen 
the  face  of  George  Ryle,  grave  and  subdued ;  in 
another,  the  flashing,  dark  eyes  of  Nora  Dickson ; 
yonder  were  the  red  cheeks  of  Mr.  Apperley ; 
nearer,  the  pale  and  concerned  countenance  of  the. 
Rev.  Mr.  Freeman.  Just  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  proceedings,  the  carriage  from  Trevlyn 
Hold  drove  up,  and  there  descended  from  it  Mr. 
and  Madam  Chattaway,  and  Miss  Diana  Trevlyn. 
A  strange  fashion,  you  will  say,  that  they  (the 
ladies)  should  come ;  but  it  was  not  deemed 
strange  in  the  locality.  Miss  Diana  had  asserted 
her  determination  to  be  present  in  a  positive 
tone,  quite  beyond  the  power  of  Mr.  Chattaway 
to  prevent,  even  had  he  wished  it ;  and  thus  he 
had  no  plea  for  refusing  his  wife.  How  ill  she 
looked  !  scarcely  a  heart  but  ached  for  her.     The 
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two  ladies  sat  in  a  retired  spot,  and  Mr.  Chatta- 
way — who  was  in  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
but  did  not  exercise  the  privilege  once  in  a  dozen 
years — took  his  place  on  the  bench. 

Then  the  prisoner  was  brought  in,  civilly  con- 
ducted by  Superintendent  Bowen.  He  had  the 
handsome  Trevlyn  features,  but  tempered  with 
the  same  delicacy  which  had  characterised  his 
father's — a  delicacy  he,  Joe,  had  inherited  from 
his  mother,  the  squire's  lost  wife;  he,  Kupert, 
had  the  bright  blue  eyes  and  the  silky  curls 
which  distinguished  Mrs.  Chattaway.  He  looked 
pale,  subdued,  meek,  gentlemanly — not  in  the 
least  like  one  who  would  set  fire  to  a  hay-rick. 

"  Have  you  all  your  witnesses,  Bowen  ? "  in- 
quired the  presiding  magistrate. 

"  All  but  one,  sir,  and  I  expect  him  here 
directly ;  I  have  sent  to  see  after  him,"  was  the 
reply  of  Bowen.  "  In  fact,  I'm  not  sure  but  he 
is  here,"  added  the  man,  standing  on  tiptoe,  and 
stretching  his  neck  upwards ;  "  the  crowd's  so 
great  one  can't  see  who's  here  and  who  isn't.  If 
he  can  be  heard  first,  his  evidence  may  be  con- 
clusive, and  save  the  trouble  of  examining  the 
others." 

"You  can  call  him,"  observed  the  magistrate. 
"  If  he  is  here,  he  will  answer.  What's  the 
name  ?" 
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"  James  Sanders,  your  worship." 

"Call  James  Sanders,"  returned  his  worship, 
exalting  his  voice. 

The  call  was  made  in  obedience,  and  "  James 
Sanders  !  James  Sanders  !"  went  rinsing  through 
the  court,  and  the  walls  and  roof  echoed  the  cry. 

But  there  was  no  other  answer. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  EXAMINATION. 

The  morning  sun — for  the  day  was  a  bright 
one — shone  upon  the  crowded  court,  as  the  bench 
waited  for  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Jim  Sanders. 
The  windows,  large  and  high,  and  guiltless  of 
blinds,  unless  the  accumulated  dust  on  them  could 
be  called  such,  faced  the  south-east,  and  the  warm 
autumn  rays  poured  in,  to  the  discomfort  of  any 
eyes  on  which  they  directly  fell.  They  fell  espe- 
cially on  the  prisoner ;  on  his  fair  hair,  his  win- 
ning countenance,  his  face  of  delicate  health. 
They  fell  on  the  haughty  features  of  Miss  Diana 
Trevlyn :  she  was  leaning  forward  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Peterby,  who  had  been  summoned  in  haste  to 
the  court  by  herself,  that  he  might  watch  the 
interests  of  Rupert.  They  fell  on  the  sad  face  of 
Mrs.  Chattaway,  bent  downwards  until  its  falling 
curls  formed  a  partial  screen  for  it ;  and  they  fell 
on  the  red  one  of  Farmer  Apperley,  who  was  in  a 
brown  study,  and  gently  flicking  his  top-boot  with 
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his  riding  whip,  as  conveniently  as  the  throng 
permitted  him. 

One,  who  had  come  pressing  through  the  crowd 
from  behind,  extended  her  hand,  and  touched  the 
farmer  on  the  shoulder.  He  turned  to  behold 
Nora  Dickson. 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Apperley,  did  your  wife  ever  make 
those  inquiries  for  me  about  that  work-woman  at 
the  upholsterer's,  whether  she  goes  out  by  the 
day,  or  not?"  asked  Nora,  in  a  raised  voice,  as  if 
speaking  for  the  benefit  of  the  court  in  general. 

Mr.  Apperley  paused  before  he  replied  :  he  was 
collecting  his  thoughts  upon  the  subject.  "  I  did 
hear  the  missis  say  something  about  that  uphol- 
stering woman,"  said  he  at  length.  "  I  can't  call 
to  mind  what,  though.     Brown,  isn't  her  name  \ " 

"We  must  have  her,  or  somebody  else,"  con- 
tinued Nora,  in  the  same  public  tone.  "  Our 
drawing-room  winter  curtains  must  be  turned  top 
for  bottom  ;  and  as  to  the  moreen  bed-furni- 
ture  " 

"Silence  there!"  interrupted  an  authoritative 
voice.  And  then  there  came  again  the  same  call 
which  had  already  been  echoed  through  the  court 
twice  before — 

"  James  Sanders  !  James  Sanders  !" 

"  Just  step  here  to  the  back,  and  I'll  give  your 
wife  a  message   for   the  woman,  if  she'll  be  so 
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good  as  deliver  it,"  resumed  Nora,  who  persisted 
in  her  high  key,  in  defiance  of  the  mandate  just 
issued. 

The  farmer  did  not  see  why  he  need  push  his 
way  through  the  throng  to  the  back,  or  why  the 
message  could  not  have  been  given  to  him  where 
he  was  ;  but  we  are  all  apt  to  yield  to  a  ruling 
power,  and  he  pushed  his  way  after  Nora. 

She  twisted  herself,  eel-fashion,  through  the 
filled-up  door  of  the  court  into  a  stone  hall,  which 
was  comparatively  empty.  The  farmer  contrived 
to  twist  after  her;  but  he  was  short  and  stout, 
and  he  emerged  purple  with  the  exertion.  Nora 
cast  her  cautious  eyes  around,  and  then  bent 
towards  him  with  the  softest  whisper. 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Apperley.  If  they  examine 
yon,  you  have  no  cause  to  tell  everything,  you 
know." 

Mr.  Apperley,  none  of  the  keenest  at  taking  a 
hint,  stared  at  Nora.  He  could  not  understand. 
"What — are  you  talking  about  the  upholstering 
woman  V  asked  he  in  his  perplexity. 

"Rubbish  to  the  upholstering  woman!" retorted 
Nora.  "Do  you  suppose  I  brought  you  here  to  talk 
about  her  ?  You  have  not  a  bit  of  gumption — as 
everybody  knows.  Jim  Sanders  is  not  to  be  found ; 
at  least,  it  seems  so,"  continued  Nora,  with  a  short 
cough  ;  "  for  that's  the  third  time  they  have  called 
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for  him.  Now,  if  they  examine  you — as  I  suppose 
they  will,  by  Bowen  saying  you  might  be  wanted, 
there's  no  need,  you  know,  for  you  to  go  and  repeat 
what  Jim  said  when  you  met  him  last  night 
down  by  his  cottage,  about  Rupert  Trevlyn's  being 
guilty." 

"Why!  how  did  you  know  I  met  Jim  there  last 
night  \ "  cried  the  farmer,  staring  at  Nora. 

"  There's  no  time  to  explain  now :  I  didn't  dream 
it.  You  liked  Joe  Trevlyn :  I  have  heard  you 
say  it." 

"Ay,  I  did,"  replied  the  farmer,  casting  his 
thoughts  back. 

"  Well,  then,  just  bring  to  your  mind  how  that 
poor  lad,  his  son,  has  been  wronged  and  put  upon 
through  life ;  think  of  the  critical  position  he 
stands  in  now ;  there,  right  before  a  hundred  eyes 
— brought  to  it  through  that  usurper,  Chattaway. 
Don't  you  help  on  the  hue  and  cry  against  him,  I 
say.  You  didn't  see  him  fire  the  rick,  you  only 
,  heard  Jim  Sanders  say  that  he  fired  it,  and  you 
are  not  called  upon  in  any  sort  of  justice  to  repeat 
that  hearsay  evidence.  Don't  do  it,  Mr.  Apper- 
ley." 

"  I  suppose  I  am  not,"  assented  he,  doubtingly, 
after  digesting  the  words. 

"  Indeed,  you  are  not.     If  Jim  can't  be  found, 
and  you  don't  speak,  I  think  it's  not  much  of  a 
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case  they'll  make  out  against  him.  After  all,  Jim 
may  have  done  it  himself,  you  know." 

She  turned  away,  leaving  the  farmer  to  follow 
her.  "And  if  the  woman  can  come,  next  week 
will  do  better  for  us  than  any  other,  please  let 
Mrs.  Apperley  say,"  called  out  she  aloud,  for  the 
public  benefit  as  before,  as  she  began  to  push  her 
way  back  again  into  court. 

The  farmer,  slow  at  coming  to  conclusions,  stop- 
ped where  he  was,  pondering  over  all  sides  of  the 
question  in  his  mind. 

But  there's  a  word  to  say  about  policeman 
Dumps.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation 
experienced  by  that  functionary  at  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  Jim  Sanders.  On  their  arrival  at 
Barmester,  they  had  searched  for  him  in  vain. 
Dumps  would  not  believe  that  he  had  been  pur- 
posely deceived,  although  the  stern  eyes  of  his 
superior,  Bowen,  were  bent  on  him  with  a  very 
significant  look.  "  Get  the  fleetest  conveyance 
you  can,  and  be  off  to  Barbrook  and  see  about  it," 
were  the  whispered  commands  to  him  of  the  latter. 
"  A  pretty  go,  this  is  !  I  shall  have  the  Bench 
blowing  of  me  up  in  public  ! " 

The  Bench,  vexed  at  the  fruitless  calls  for  Jim 
Sanders,  looked  much  inclined  to  blow  somebody 
up.  They  were  better  off  in  regard  to  the  daz- 
zling sun  than  their  audience,  since  they  had  their 
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backs  to  it.  The  chairman,  who  sat  in  the  middle, 
was  a  Mr.  Pollard,  a  kind,  but  hasty  and  opinion- 
ated man.  He  ordered  the  case  to  proceed,  while 
the  principal  witness,  Jim  Sanders,  was  being 
looked  for. 

Mr.  Flood,  the  lawyer  of  Barmester,  acting  for  Mr. 
Chattaway,  stated  the  case  shortly  and  concisely. 
And  the  first  witness  called  upon  was  Mr.  Chatta- 
way, who  descended  from  the  bench  to  give  his 
evidence. 

He  was  obliged  to  confess  to  his  shame.  He  stood 
there  before  the  many  condemning  faces  around, 
and  acknowledged  that  the  chastisement  spoken  to 
was  a  fact — that  he  had  laid  his  horsewhip  on  the 
shoulders  of  Rupert  Trevlyn.  He  was  pressed  for 
the  why  and  the  wherefore — Chattaway  was  no 
favourite  with  his  brother  magistrates,  and  they 
did  not  show  him  any  remarkable  favour — and  he 
had  further  to  confess  that  the  provocation  was 
totally  inadequate  to  the  punishment. 

"  State  your  grounds  for  charging  your  nephew 
Rupert  Trevlyn  with  the  crime,"  said  the  Bench. 

"  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  did  it 
in  a  fit  of  passion,"  said  Mr.  Chattaway.  "  There 
was  no  one  but  him  in  the  rick -yard,  so  far  as  I 
saw,  and  he  had  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand.  This 
torch  he  dropped  for  a  moment,  but  I  suppose  he 
picked  it  up  again." 

VOL.    II.  U 
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"It  is  said  that  James  Sanders  was  also  in  the 
rick-yard  ;  that  the  torch  was  his." 

"  I  cannot  say.  I  did  not  see  James  Sanders. 
I  saw  only  Rupert  Trevlyn,  and  he  had  the  torch 
in  his  hand  when  I  went  up.  It  was  not  many 
minutes  after  I  quitted  the  rick-yard,  leaving  him 
in  it,  that  I  saw  the  flames  break  out." 

Apparently  this  was  all  Mr.  Chattaway  knew  of 
the  actual  facts.  The  man  Hatch  was  called,  and 
testified  to  the  fact  that  Jim  Sanders  was  in  the 
rick-yard.  Bridget,  the  kitchen-maid,  in  a  state  of 
much  tremor,  confirmed  this,  and  confessed  that  she 
was  there  subsequently  with  Jim,  that  he  had  a 
torch,  and  that  they  saw  the  flames  break  out. 
She  related  her  story  pretty  circumstantially, 
winding  it  up  with  the  statement  that  Jim  had 
told  her  it  Avas  Mr.  Rupert  who  set  it  on  fire. 

"  Stop  a  while,  lass,"  interrupted  Mr.  Peterby. 
"  You  have  just  stated  to  their  worships  that  Jim 
Sanders  flew  off  like  one  dazed  with  fright  the 
minute  he  saw  the  flames  burst  forth,  never  stop- 
ping to  speak  a  word.  Noiv  you  say  he  told  you 
it  was  Mr.  Rupert  who  fired  it.  How  do  you 
reconcile  the  contradiction  ? " 

"  He  had  told  me  first,  sir,"  answered  the  girl. 
"  He  said  he  saw  the  master  horsewhip  Mr.  Rupert, 
and  Mr.  Rupert  in  his  passion  caught  up  the  torch 
which  had  fell,  and  thrust  it  into  the  rick,  and 
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then  leaped  over  the  palings  and  got  away.  Jim, 
he  pulled  the  torch  out  of  the  rick,  and  all  the 
hay  that  had  caught,  as  he  thought  ;  he  told  me 
all  this  when  he  was  showing  me  the  puppy.  I 
suppose  a  spark  must  have  stopped  in  to  smoulder 
there,  unknown  to  him." 

"  Now  don't  you  think  that  you  and  he  and  the 
torch  and  the  puppy,  between  you,  managed  to 
get  the  spark  there,  instead  of  its  having  l  smoul- 
dered,' eh,  girl  \  "  sarcastically  asked  Mr.  Peterby. 

Bridget  burst  into  tears.  "  No  I  am  sure  we 
did  not,"  she  answered. 

"  Don't  you  likewise  think  that  this  pretty  little 
bit  of  news  regarding  Mr.  Rupert  may  have  been 
a  fable  of  Mr.  Jim's  invention,  to  excuse  his  own 
carelessness,  or  his  crime  % "  went  on  the  lawyer. 

"  I  am  certain  it  was  not,  sir,"  she  sobbed 
"  When  Jim  told  me  about  Mr.  Rupert,  he  never 
thought  the  rick  was  a-fire." 

They  could  not  get  on  at  all  without  Jim  San- 
ders. Mr.  Peterby's  insinuations  regarding  Jim 
were  pointed  ;  nay,  more  than  his  insinuations, 
for  he  boldly  asserted  that  the  rick  was  far  more 
likely  to  have  been  fired  by  Jim  than  Rupert — 
that  is,  by  an  accidental  spark  from  that  careless 
gentleman's  torch,  while  engaged  with  two  objects 
so  exacting  as  a  puppy  and  Bridget.  It  appeared 
that  Jim  himself  could  alone  clear  up  the  knotty 
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question,  and  the  Court  gave  vent  to  its  impa- 
tience, and  wished  they  were  at  the  heels  of 
Policeman  Dumps  who  had  gone  after  him. 

But  the  heels  of  Policeman  Dumps  could  not 
by  any  manner  of  means  have  been  flying  more 
quickly  over  the  ground,  had  the  whole  court 
been  after  him  in  full  cry.  In  point  of  fact,  they 
were  not  his  own  heels  that  were  at  work,  but 
those  of  a  fleet  little  horse,  which  was  drawing 
the  light  gig  in  which  the  policeman  sat.  So 
effectually  did  he  whip  up  this  horse,  that  in  con- 
siderably less  time  than  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Dumps 
was  nearing  the  dwelling  of  Jim.  As  he  passed 
the  police-station  at  Barbrook,  the  only  solitary 
policeman  left  to  take  care  that  day  of  the  inte- 
rests of  the  district  was  fulfilling  his  duty  by 
taking  a  lounge  against  the  door-post. 

"  Have  you  seen  anything  of  that  there  Jim 
Sanders  ?  "  called  out  Mr.  Dumps,  partially  check- 
ing his  horse.  "  He  has  never  made  his  appear- 
ance yonder,  and  I'm  come  after  him." 

"  I  hear  he's  off,"  answered  the  man. 

"Off!     Off  where?" 

"  Cut  away,"  was  the  explanatory  reply.  "  He 
haven't  been  seen  since  last  night." 

Allowing  himself  a  whole  minute  to  take  in  the 
news,  Mr.  Dumps  whipped  on  his  horse,  and  gave 
utterance  to  a  very  unparliamentary  word.    When 
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he  burst  into  Mrs.  Sanders's  cottage,  which  was  full 
of  steam,  and  she  before  a  washing-tub,  he  seized 
hold  of  that  lady's  arm  in  so  emphatic  a  manner 
that  she,  perceiving  what  was  coming,  gave  a  short 
scream,  and  plunged  her  face  and  head  into  the 
boiling  soap-suds. 

Mr.  Dumps  ungallantly  shook  her  clear  of  them. 
"  Now  then,  you  just  answer  me,"  cried  he  ;  "  and 
if  you  speak  a  word  of  a  lie  this  time,  maybe 
you'll  get  transported,  or  som'at  as  bad.  What 
made  you  tell  me  last  night  that  Jim  had  come 
home  and  was  in  bed  ?     Where  is  he  1 " 

She  supposed  he  knew  all — all  the  delinquency 
of  her  conduct  in  screening  him  ;  and  it  had  the 
effect  of  hardening  her.  She  was  driven,  as  it 
were,  to  bay  ;  and  deceit  was  no  longer  of  avail* 
either  for  her  or  for  Jim. 

"  If  you  did  transport  me  I  couldn't  tell  where 
he  is.  I  don't  know.  I  never  set  eyes  on  him  all 
the  blessed  night,  and  that's  the  naked  truth. 
Let  me  go,  Mr.  Dumps  :  it's  no  good  choking  of 
me." 

Mr.  Dumps  looked  ready  to  choke,  himself.  He 
had  been  deceived  and  turned  aside  from  the 
execution  of  his  duty — him,  Policeman  Dumps  ; 
and  the  other  police  would  have  the  laugh  at 
him,  and  Bowen  would  blow  up,  and  the  Bench  at 
Barmester  was   waiting,    and   Jim  was   off — and 
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that  there  wretched  woman  had  done  it  all  T 
Mr.  Dumps  ground  his  teeth  in  his  rage  and  im- 
potence. 

"  I'll  have  you  punished  as  sure  as  my  name's 
what  it  is,  Meg  Sanders,  if  you  don't  tell  me  the 
truth  about  Jim,"  he  foamed.  "  Is  he  in  this 
here  house  ? " 

"  You  be  welcome  to  search  the  house,"  she 
replied,  flinging  open  the  staircase  door,  which  led 
to  the  loft  above.  I'm  not  a-telling  nothing  but 
truth  now,  though  I  was  frighted  into  doing  of  it 
last  night.  You  says,  says  you,  '  Your  son  have 
just  come  in  all  right,  I  hear,  Mrs.  Sanders,  Farmer 
Apperley  have  told  me  ; '  and  the  words  put  me 
up  to  say  as  he  had  come  in.  I  was  frighted  to 
death  amost,  sir,  and  so  I  was  this  morning  when 
I  said  he'd  gone  on  to  Barmester." 

Mr.  Dumps  felt  inclined  to  shake  her  :  we  are 
sure  to  be  more  angry  with  others  when  we  have 
ourselves  to  blame  ;  how  could  he  have  been  fool 
enough  to  place  such  blind  confidence  in  Farmer 
Apperley  ?  One  thing  forced  itself  on  his  convic- 
tion ;  that  the  woman  was  speaking  nothing  but 
truth  now. 

"You  persist  in  it  to  my  face  that  you  don't 
know  where  Jim  is  ?"  he  cried. 

"  I  swear  I  don't.  There  !  I  swear  I  have  never 
set   eyes  on  him  since  last  night  when  he  came 
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home  after  work,  and  went  out  to  take  his  black 
puppy  up  to  Trevlyn  Hold.  He  never  come  in 
after  that," 

"  You  just  dry  that  soap-suddy  head  of  yourn, 
and  put  your  bonnet  on  it,  and  come  straight  off, 
and  tell  that  to  the  magistrates,"  commanded  Mr. 
Dumps  in  a  sullen  tone. 

She  did  not  dare  to  resist.  She  put  on  the 
bonnet,  and  flung  her  old  shawl  across  her 
shoulders,  and  was  marshalled  by  Mr.  Dumps  to 
the  gig.  To  look  after  Jim  was  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. The  making  his  own  excuse  good 
was  the  first ;  and  if  Jim  had  had  a  matter  of 
twelve  hours'  start,  he  might  be  at  twelve  hours' 
distance. 

Not  to  be  found  !  Jim  Sanders  had  made  his 
escape,  and  was  not  to  be  found  !  reiterated  the 
indignant  Bench,  when  Mrs.  Sanders  and  her  escort 
appeared.  What  did  Bowen  mean,  they  asked 
him,  by  asserting  to  them  that  Jim  was  ready  to 
be  called  upon  % 

Bowen  shifted  the  blame  from  his  own  shoulders 
on  to  those  of  Dumps ;  and  Dumps,  with  a  red 
face,  shifted  it  on  Mrs.  Sanders.  She  was  sternly 
questioned,  and  made  the  same  excuse  that  she  had 
made  to  Dumps — that  it  was  through  his  saying 
to  her,  evidently  assuming  it,  that  Jim  had 
returned  and  was  in  bed,  which  caused  her  in  her 
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fright  to  agree  with  it  and  reply  that  he  was.  She 
was  frighted  a'most  out  of  her  proper  senses,  she 
added  ;  but  she'd  take  her  oath  to  the  truth  now 
— that  she  had  not  seen  Jim,  and  that  he  had 
never  been  a-nigh  home  since  he  went  out  of  it 
with  the  puppy  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening, 
and  that  she  knew  no  more  where  Jim  was  than 
Mr.  Dumps  himself  did. 

That  she  told  the  truth  appeared  to  be  pretty 
clear  to  the  magistrates,  and  to  punish  her  for 
having  so  far  used  deceit  to  screen  her  son,  might 
have  been  neither  just  nor  legal.  They  turned 
back  on  Dumps. 

"What  induced  you  to  put  such  a  leading 
question  to  the  woman,  assuming  that  the  boy 
was  at  home  and  in  bed  1 "  was  their  severe 
question. 

Dumps  turned  his  hat  round  in  his  hand  in  a 
very  sheepfaced  manner,  and  began  rather  to 
excuse  himself  than  to  explain.  Such  a  thing 
hadn't  never  happened  to  him  afore  as  to  be 
blinded  ;  and  it  were  Mr.  Apperley's  fault,  for  he 
met  that  gentleman  nigh  Meg  Sanders's  door,  and 
he  told  him  Jim  was  all  right  and  was  gone  in 
home  to  bed. 

This  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Apperley's  name  had 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  affair,  and 
the  magistrates  ordered  him  before  them.     Nora 
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insinuated  her  way  to  the  front,  and  stood  looking 

at   him   as   he   gave   his   evidence ;    while    Mrs. 

Chattaway's  head  was  bent  lower,  to  conceal  the 

anxious  expression  of  her  face,  the  wild  movement 

of  her  beating  heart. 

"  Did  you  meet  James  Sanders  last  night,  Mr. 

Apperley?"    inquired   the   chairman.      "As    the 

policeman  Dumps  asserts  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  did,  sir.  I  was  going  home,  when  the 
danger  was  over  and  the  fire  had  got  low,  and  I  came 
upon  Jim  Sanders  near  his  cottage,  coming  from 
the  direction  of  Layton's  Heath.  Knowiug  he  had 
been  looked  after,  I  laid  hold  of  him  :  but  the  boy 
told  me,  all  simple  like,  where  he  had  been,  which 
was  after  the  different  engines — to  Barbrook,  to 
Barmester,  and  to  Layton's  Heath — and  he  was 
then  hastening  to  the  Hold  to  help  at  the  fire. 
I  told  him  the  fire  was  close  upon  out,  and  that 
he  might  go  in  and  get  to  bed." 

"  And  you  told  Dumps  that  he  had  gone  in  to 
bed." 

"  I  did.  I  never  supposed  but  that  Jim  went 
straight  in,  there  and  then  ;  and  when  I  met 
Dumps  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  I  told  him  he 
had  so  gone.  I  can't  make  it  out — I  can't  under- 
stand it  at  all :  the  boy  seemed  almost  too  tired 
to  move,  and  no  wonder — and  why  he  did  not  go 
in,  or  where  he  could  have  gone  instead,  is  uncom- 
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mon  odd  to  me.  It's  to  know  whether  his  mother 
speaks  truth  in  saying  he  did  not  go  in,"  added 
the  farmer,  imparting  a  little  of  his  mind  to  the 
Bench  gratuitously. 

"  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? " 

"  He  said  where  he  had  been,  and  he  said  he 
was  going  up  to  the  Hold,"  replied  the  witness,  in 
a  tone  of  palpable  hesitation,  as  if  he  were  weighing 
his  words  before  speaking  them. 

"  You  are  sure  it  was  Jim  Sanders  ? "  asked 
a  very  silent  magistrate  who  sat  at  the  end  of  the 
bench. 

Mr.  Apperley  opened  his  eyes  at  this.  "  Sure  it 
was  Jim  Sanders  ?  Yes  ;  I'm  sure  of  that,  sir  :  I 
know  him  well  enough." 

"  Well,  it  appears  that  only  you,  so  far  as  can  be 
learnt,  saw  Jim  Sanders  at  all  near  the  spot  after 
the  alarm  went  out." 

"  Like  enough,"  answered  the  farmer.  "  If  the 
boy  went  to  all  these  places,  one  after  the  other, 
he  couldn't  be  nigh  the  Hold.  He  must  have 
come  on  at  a  fine  speed,  to  be  back  as  soon  as  he 
was.  But  there's  no  mistake  about  my  having 
seen  him  and  talked  to  him  ;  and  I  am  sure  I 
as  much  thought  he  went  right  into  his  home  as  I 
think  I  am  standing  here  this  minute,  else  I  never 
should  have  asserted  it  to  Dumps." 

The  danger  appeared  to  be  over.     The  Bench 
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seemed  to  have  no  intention  of  asking  further 
questions  of  Mr.  Apperley,  and  Nora  breathed 
freely  again.  But  it  often  happens  that  when  we 
deem  ourselves  the  most  secure,  the  hidden  danger 
is  all  the  nearer.  As  the  witness  was  turning 
round  to  retire,  Flood,  the  lawyer,  stepped  forward. 

"  A  moment  yet,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Apperley  ;  I 
must  ask  you  a  question  or  two,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Bench.  I  believe  you  had  met  Jim 
Sanders  before  that,  last  night — soon  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  lire  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Farmer ;  "  it  was  at  the 
bend  of  the  road  between  the  Hold  and  Barbrook. 
I  had  that  minute  caught  sight  of  the  flame,  not 
knowing  rightly  where  it  was  or  what  it  was,  and 
Jim  came  running  up  and  said,  as  well  as  he 
could  speak  for  his  hurry  and  agitation,  that  it 
was  in  Mr.  Chattaway's  rick-yard." 

"  Agitated,  was  he  ?"  asked  the  Bench ;  and  a 
keen  observer  might  have  noticed  Mr.  Flood's 
brow  contract  with  a  momentary  annoyance. 

"  He  was  so  agitated  as  to  be  almost  unaware 
of  what  he  was  saying,  as  it  appeared  to  me," 
returned  the  witness.  "  He  went  away  at  great 
speed  in  the  direction  of  Barbrook ;  on  his 
way  (as  I  learnt  afterwards)  to  fetch  the  fire- 
engines." 

"  And  very  laudable  of  him  to  do  so,"  spoke  up 
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the  lawyer.  "  But  I  have  a  serious  question  to 
put  to  you  now,  Mr.  Apperley  ;  be  so  good  as  to 
attend  to  me,  and  speak  up.  Did  not  Jim  Sanders 
distinctly  tell  you  that  it  was  Rupert  Trevlyn  who 
had  fired  the  rick  ? " 

Mr.  Apperley  paused  in  indecision.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  was  a  plain,  straightforward,  honest 
man,  possessing  little  tact — no  cunning  of  tongue  ; 
on  the  other,  he  shrank  from  doing  harm  to 
Rupert.  Nora's  words  had  left  a  strong  impres- 
sion, and  the  mysterious  absence  of  Jim  Sanders 
was  producing  its  effect  on  Mr.  Apperley's  mind, 
as  it  was  on  the  minds  of  three-parts  of  the  people 
in  court,  He  and  they  were  beginning  to  ask 
why  Jim  should  run  away  unless  he  had  been  the 
guilty  one. 

"  Have  you  lost  your  tongue,  Mr.  Apperley  ? " 
resumed  the  lawyer.  "  Did  or  did  not  Jim  Sanders 
say  to  you  that  it  was  Rupert  Trevlyn  who  fired 
the  rick  ? " 

"I  cannot  say  but  that  he  did,"  replied  Mr. 
Apperley,  as  an  unpleasant  remembrance  came 
across  him  of  having  proclaimed  this  fact  himself 
the  previous  night  at  Trevlyn  Hold  to  as  many  as 
chose  to  listen,  to  which  incaution  (as  he  began 
to  think  it  now)  Mr.  Flood  no  doubt  owed  his 
knowledge.  "  But  Jim  appeared  so  flustered  and 
wild,"  he  continued,   "  that  my  belief  is — and  I 
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have  said  this  before — that  he  didn't  rightly  know 
what  he  was  saying." 

"  Unless  I  am  misinformed,  you  had  just  before 
met  Rupert  Trevlyn,"  continued  Mr.  Flood.  "  He 
was  wild  and  flustered,  was  he  not  ?  " 

"  He  was.     Worse  than  Jim  of  the  two." 

"  Were  both  coming  from  the  same  direction  ?" 

"  Yes.  As  if  they  had  run  straight  from  the 
Hold." 

"  From  the  rick-yard,  eh  ? " 

"  It  might  be  that  they  had ;  'twas  pretty 
straight  from  there,  if  they'd  leaped  a  hedge  or 
two." 

"  Just  so.  You  were  walking  soberly  along  the 
high  road,  on  your  way  to  Bluck  the  farrier's, 
when  you  were  startled  by  the  apparition  of 
Rupert  Trevlyn  flying  from  the  direction  of  the 
rick-yard  like  a  wild  animal — I  but  quote  your 
own  acount  of  the  fact,  Mr.  Apperley ;  your  own 
words.  Rupert's  face  was  as  the  face  of  a  spectre, 
his  breath  loud,  his  heart  panting  ;  in  short,  as 
you  described  him,  he  must  have  been  under 
the  influence  of  some  great  terror,  or" — and 
the  lawyer's  words  grew  ominously  slow  and  dis- 
tinct— "  of  guilt.  Was  this  so  ?  Tell  their 
worships." 

"  It  was  so,"  replied  Mr.  Apperley. 

"  You  tried  to  stop  him,  and  you  could  not  ; 
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and  as  you  stood  looking  after  him,  wondering 
whether  he  was  mad,  and,  if  not  mad,  what  could 
have  put  him  into  such  a  state,  Jim  Sanders  came 
up  and  told  you  a  piece  of  news  that  was  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  any  amount  of  agitation — 
namely,  that  Rupert  Trevlyn  had  just  set  fire  to 
one  of  the  ricks  in  the  yard  at  the  Hold." 

It  was  utterly  impossible  that  Mr.  Apperley  in 
his  truth  could  deny  this,  and  a  faint  cry  of  pain 
broke  from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Chattaway.  But  when 
Mr.  Flood  had  done  with  the  farmer,  it  was  Mr. 
Peterby's  turn  to  question  him.  He  had  not  much 
to  ask  him,  but  he  elicited  from  him  the  positive 
avowal — and  the  farmer  seemed  to  be  willing  to 
make  as  much  of  it  as  did  Mr.  Peterby — that  Jim 
Sanders  was  in  as  great  a  state  of  agitation  as 
Rupert  Trevlyn,  or  nearly  as  great.  He  (Mr.  Ap- 
perley) summed  up  the  fact  by  certain  effective 
words. 

"  Yes,  they  were  both  agitated — both  wild  ;  and 
if  those  signs  were  any  proof  of  the  crime,  the  one 
looked  as  likely  to  have  committed  it  as  the 
other." 

The  words  told  with  the  Bench.  Mr.  Flood 
exerted  his  eloquence  to  prove  that  Rupert 
Trevlyn,  and  he  alone,  must  have  been  the  guilty 
party.  Not  that  he  had  any  personal  ill-feeling 
to  Rupert ;  he  only  spoke  in  his  lawyerly  instinct, 
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which  must  do  all  it  could  for  his  client's  side  of 
the  cause.  Mr.  Peterby,  on  the  other  hand,  argued 
that  the  detailed  circumstances  were  more  con- 
clusive of  the  guilt  of  James  Sanders.  Mr.  Ap- 
perley  had  testified  that  both  were  nearly  equally 
agitated  ;  and  if  Rupert  was  the  most  so,  it  was 
but  natural,  for  a  gentleman's  feelings  were  more 
easily  stirred  than  an  ignorant  day-labourer's.  In 
point  of  fact,  this  betrayed  agitation  might  have 
proceeded  from  terror  alone  in  each  of  them. 
Looking  at  the  case  dispassionately,  what  real 
point  was  there  against  Rupert  Trevlyn  ?  None. 
Who  dared  to  assert  that  he  was  guilty  ?  Nobody 
but  the  runaway,  James  Sanders,  who  most  pro- 
bably brought  the  charge  to  screen  himself. 
Where  was  James  Sanders?  (Mr.  Peterby  con- 
tinued, looking  rjund  the  court.)  Nowhere:  he 
had  decamped  ;  and  this,  of  itself,  ought  to  be 
taken  by  all  sensible  people  as  the  most  conclusive 
proof  of  guilt.  He  asked  the  Bench,  in  their 
justice,  not  to  remand  Rupert  Trevlyn,  as  was 
urged  by  Mr.  Flood,  but  to  discharge  him  forth- 
with, and  issue  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  other,  James  Sanders. 

Ah,  what  anxious  hearts  were  some  of  those  in 
court  as  the  magistrates  consulted  amidst  them- 
selves. Mr.  Chattaway  had  had  the  grace  not  to 
return  to  his  seat,  and  lie  waited,  as  did  the  rest  of 
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the  audience.  Presently  the  chairman  spoke — 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  general  disfavour 
in  which  Mr.  Chattaway  was  held  had  insensibly 
influenced  their  decision. 

It  appeared  to  the  Bench  (he  said)  that  there 
were  not  sufficient  facts  proved  against  Rupert 
Trevlyn  to  justify  them  in  keeping  him  in  custody, 
or  in  remanding  the  case.  That  he  may  have 
smarted  in  passion  under  the  personal  chastisement 
inflicted  by  Mr.  Chattaway  was  not  unlikely,  and 
that  gentleman  had  proved  that,  when  he  left  the 
rick-yard,  the  lighted  torch  was,  so  to  say,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Apperley  had  likewise 
testified  to  meeting  Rupert  Trevlyn  soon  after- 
wards in  a  state  of  wild  agitation.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Bench,  these  facts  were  not  worth  much : 
the  lighted  torch,  as  was  proved,  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  James  Sanders  in  the  rick-yard  subsequent 
to  this,  as  it  had  been  before  it ;  and  the  agitation 
of  the  prisoner  might  ha\  e  been  the  effect  solely 
of  the  beating  inflicted  on  him  by  Mr.  Chattaway. 
Except  the  assertion  of  the  boy,  James  Sanders, 
as  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Apperley  and  the  servant- 
maid,  Bridget  Sanders,  there  was  nothing  to  con- 
nect the  prisoner  with  the  actual  crime.  It  had 
been  argued  by  Mr.  Peterby  that  James  Sanders 
himself  had  probably  committed  it,  wilfully  or  acci- 
dentally,  and  that   his   unaccounted-for   absence 
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might  be  regarded  as  a  pretty  conclusive  proof. 
Be  that  as  it  might,  the  Bench  had  come  to  the 
decision  that  there  were  not  sufficient  grounds  for 
detaining  the  prisoner,  and  therefore  he  was 
discharged. 

He  was  discharged  !  And  the  shout  of  appro- 
bation that  arose  in  court  made  the  very  walls 
ring. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  NIGHT  ENCOUNTER. 

The  first  to  press  up  to  Rupert  Trevlyn  with 
the  regaining  of  his  liberty,  was  George  Ryle. 
George  held  a  very  decided  opinion  upon  the 
unhappy  case ;  but  he  strove  to  bury  it  five 
fathom  deep  in  his  heart,  and  he  hated  Mr.  Chat- 
taway  for  the  inflicted  horsewhipping.  Holding 
his  arm  out  to  Rupert,  he  led  him  towards  the 
egress  ;  but  the  sea  of  faces,  of  friendly  voices,  of 
shaking  hands  was  great,  and  somehow  he  and 
Rupert  got  separated. 

"  It  is  a  new  lease  of  life  for  me,  George," 
whispered  a  soft,  sweet  voice  in  his  ear,  and  he 
turned  to  behold  the  bright  cheeks  of  Mrs. 
ChattaAvay.  Bright  with  thanksgiving,  with  un- 
qualified happiness. 

Unqualified  \  Ah,  if  she  could  but  have  looked 
into  the  future,  as  George  did  in  his  apprehensive 
forethought  !  Jim  Sanders  would  probably  not 
remain  absent  for  ever.     But  he  suffered  his  face 
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to  become  radiant  as  Mrs.  Chattaway's,  as  lie 
stayed  to  talk  with  her. 

"  Yes,  dear  Mrs.  Chattaway,  was  it  not  a  shout  ? 
I  will  drive  Rupert  home.  I  have  my  gig  here. 
Treve  shall  walk.  I  wonder — I  have  been  wonder- 
ing whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  all  parties  if 
Rupert  came  and  stayed  a  week  with  Treve  at  the 
Farm  ?  It  might  give  time  for  the  unpleasantness 
to  blow  over  between  him  and  Mr.  Chattaway." 

"  How  good  you  are,  George  !  If  it  only  might 
be  !     I'll  speak  to  Diana." 

She  turned  to  Miss  Diana  Trevlyn,  and  George 
saw  Rupert  talking  with  Mr.  Peterby.  At  that 
moment,  somebody  took  possession  of  George. 

It  was  Mr.  Wall,  the  linen-draper.  He  had 
been  in  court  all  the  while,  his  sympathies  entirely 
with  the  prisoner,  in  spite  of  his  early  friendship 
with  the  master  of  Trevlyn  Hold.  Ever  since 
that  one  month  passed  at  Mr.  Wall's  house,  which 
George  at  the  time  thought  the  blackest  month 
that  could  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  mortal,  Mr. 
Wall  and  George  had  been  great  friends. 

"  This  has  been  a  nasty  business,  George,"  he 
said  in  an  under  tone.  "  Where  Is  Jim  San- 
ders ? " 

George  disclaimed,  and  with  truth,  all  know- 
ledge on  the  point.     Mr.  Wall  resumed 

"  I  guess  how  it  was  ;  an  outbreak  of  the  Trcv- 

x  2 
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lyn  temper.  Chattaway  was  a  fool  to  provoke 
it.  Cruel,  too.  He  had  no  more  right  to  take 
a  whip  to  Rupert  Trevlyn  than  I  have  to  take 
one  to  my  head  shopman.  Were  the  ricks  in- 
sured ? " 

"  No.  There's  the  smart  with  Chattaway.  He 
never  Avould  insure  his  ricks ;  never  has  insured 
them.  It  is  said — I  don't  know  with  what  truth 
— that  Miss  Diana  has  often  told  him  he  deserved 
to  have  his  ricks  take  fire  for  being  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish." 

"  How  many  were  burnt  ?  " 

"  Two :  and  another  damaged  with  the  water. 
It  is  a  smart  loss." 

"  Ay.  One  he  won't  relish.  Rupert  is  not 
secure,  you  know,"  continued  Mr.  Wall  in  a 
spirit  of  friendly  warning.  "He  can  be  taken 
up  again." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that.  And  this  time  I  think 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  lay  the  spirit  of  anger 
in  Mr.  Chattaway.  Good  evening.  I  am  going 
to  drive  Rupert  home.     Where's  he  got  to  %  " 

George  had  cause  to  reiterate  the  words 
"  Where's  he  got  to  %  "  for  he  could  not  see  him 
anywhere.  Near,  distant,  close,  far,  his  eyes 
roved  in  vain  in  search  of  Rupert.  Mr.  Peterby, 
as  he  could  see,  was  alone  now. 

George  went  hunting  for  him  everywhere.     He 
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inquired  of  everybody,  friend  and  stranger,  if 
they  had  seen  Rupert,  but  all  in  vain  ;  he  could 
not  meet  him  or  hear  of  him.  At  last  he  gave 
up  the  search  and  started  for  home,  Treve  occupy- 
ing the  place  in  his  gig  which  he  had  offered  to 
Rupert. 

Where  was  Rupert  ?  Rupert,  in  a  state  of 
mind  not  to  be  described,  had  slunk  away  in  the 
dusky  night  from  the  mass  of  faces,  the  minute 
he  was  released  by  Mr.  Peterby,  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  out  of  Barmester,  taking  the  field 
way  towards  the  Hold.  He  felt  in  a  turmoil  of 
guilt  and  shame.  The  standing  there  a  prisoner, 
the  consciousness  of  guilt  upon  him — for  he  knew 
that  he  did  fire  the  rick — was  as  the  very  keenest 
agony.  When  his  passion  of  the  previous  night 
cooled  down,  it  was  replaced  by  an  awful  sense — 
and  the  word  "  awful"  is  not  misplaced — of  the 
enormity  of  his  act.  It  was  a  positive  fact  that 
he  could  not  remember  the  details  of  that  evil 
moment ;  but  an  innate  conviction  was  upon  him 
that  he  did  thrust  the  burning  brand  into  the 
rick  to  fire  it,  and  so  be  revenged  on  Mr.  Chat- 
taway.  He  turned  aghast  as  he  thought  of  it : 
in  his  sober  senses  he  would  be  one  of  the  last  to 
commit  so  great  a  wickedness — would  shudder  art 
the  bare  thought.  Not  only  was  the  weight  of 
the  guilt  upon  his  mind,  but  a  dread  of  the  con- 
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sequences.  Rupert  was  no  hero,  and  the  horror 
of  the  punishment  that  might  follow  was  working 
havoc  in  his  brain.  If  he  had  escaped  it  for  this 
day,  he  knew  enough  of  our  laws  to  be  aware 
that  he  might  not  escape  it  another,  and  that 
Chattaway  would  be  implacable.  The  disgrace 
of  a  trial,  the  physical  pain  of  a  transport's  hard 
life,  the  brand  of  felon — all  might  be  his.  Per- 
haps it  was  fear  as  much  as  shame  which  took 
Rupert  alone  out  of  Barmester. 

He  knew  not  where  to  go.  He  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hold,  passed  it,  and  wan- 
dered about  in  the  moonlight,  sick  with  hunger, 
weary  with  walking.  He  began  to  wish  he  had 
come  home  with  George  Ryle  ;  and  he  wished 
he  could  see  George  Ryle  then,  and  ask  his  advice. 
To  the  Hold,  to  face  Chattaway,  he  dared  not  yet 
go  ;  nay,  with  that  consciousness  of  guilt  upon 
him,  he  shrunk  from  facing  his  kind  aunt  Edith, 
his  sister  Maude,  his  aunt  Diana.  A  sudden 
thought  flashed  into  his  mind — and  for  the  mo- 
ment it  seemed  like  an  inspiration — that  he 
would  go  after  Mr.  Daw,  and  beg  a  shelter  with 
him. 

But  to  get  to  Mr.  Daw,  who  lived  in  some 
unknown  region  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  had,  no 
doubt,  crossed  the  Channel  on  his  journey,  would 
take  money,    and   time,   and   strength.     As   the 
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practical  views  of  the  idea  came  up  before  him 
one  by  one,  he  abandoned  it  in  utter  despair. 
Where  should  he  go,  and  what  should  he  do  ?  He 
sat  down  on  the  stile  forming  the  entrance  to  a 
small  grove  of  trees,  through  which  a  near  road 
led  to  Barbrook  ;  in  fact,  it  was  at  the  end  of  that 
very  field  where  Mr.  Apperley  had  seen  him  the 
previous  evening  careering  like  a  wild  animal. 
Some  subtle  instinct  of  remembrance,  perhaps, 
took  his  wandering  steps  to  it.  As  he  leaned 
against  the  stile,  he  became  conscious  of  the 
advance  of  some  one  along  the  narrow  path 
leading  from  Barbrook — a  woman,  by  her  petti- 
coats. 

It  was  a  lovely  night,  the  moon  very  bright. 
The  previous  night  had  been  dull,  thick,  but  on 
this  one  the  moon  shone  in  all  her  splendour. 
Kupert  did  not  fear  a  woman,  least  of  all  the 
one  approaching,  for  he  saw  it  was  Ann  Canham. 
She  had  been  at  work  at  the  parsonage.  Mrs. 
Freeman,  taking  advantage  of  the  departure  of 
their  guest,  had  instituted  the  autumn  half-yearly 
cleaning,  delayed  on  his  account ;  and  Ann 
Canham  had  been  there  to-day,  helping  Molly, 
and  was  to  go  also  on  the  morrow.  A  few 
tears  of  joy  dropped  from  her  eyes  when  she  saw 
him. 

"  The   parson's   already   home   with    the   good 
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news,  sir.  But  why  ever  do  you  sit  here,  Master 
Rupert?" 

"  Because  I  have  nowhere  to  go  to,"  returned 
Rupert. 

Ann  paused,  and  then  spoke  timidly.  "Isn't 
there  the  Hold,  as  usual,  sir  ? " 

"I  can't  go  there.  Chattaway  might  horsewhip 
me  again,  you  know,  Ann  Canham." 

The  bitter  mockery  with  which  he  spoke 
brought  pain  to  her.  "  Where  shall  you  go, 
sir  ? " 

"I  don't  know.  Lie  down  under  these  trees 
till  morning.     I  am  awfully  hungry." 

Ann  Canham  opened  a  basket  which  she  car- 
ried, and  took  out  a  small  loaf,  or  cake.  Spreading 
some  paper  under  it,  she  offered  it  to  Rupert, 
curtseying  humbly. 

"  Molly  has  been  baking  to-day,  sir ;  and  the 
missis,  she  gave  me  this  little  loaf  for  my  father. 
Please  to  accept  of  it,  sir.'' 

Rupert's  impulse  was  to  refuse,  but  hunger  was 
strong  within  him.  He  took  a  knife  from  his 
pocket,  cut  it  in  two,  and  gave  one  half  back  to 
Ann  Canham. 

"  Tell  Mark  I  had  the  other,  Ann.  He  won't 
grudge  it  to  me.  And  now  you  go  on  home.  It's 
of  no  use  your  stopping  here." 

She  shut  her  basket,  and  made  as  if  she  would 
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depart,  but  hesitated.  "  Master  Rupert,  I  don't 
like  to  leave  you  here,  so  friendless.  Won't  you 
come  to  the  lodge,  sir,  and  shelter  there  for  the 
night  ? " 

"  No,  that  I  won't,"  he  answered.  "  Thank  you, 
Ann  Canham  ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  get  you  and 
Mark  into  trouble,  as  I  have  got  myself." 

She  sighed  as  she  finally  went  away.  When 
would  this  unhappy  trouble,  touching  Rupert,  be 
over  ?     Ever  ? 

Perhaps  Rupert  was  asking  the  same.  He 
ate  the  bread,  and  sat  on  the  stile  afterwards, 
ruminating.  He  was  terribly  bitter  against  Chat- 
taway ;  he  felt  that  but  for  his  wicked  conduct 
he  should  not  now  be  the  outcast  he  was.  All 
the  wrongs  of  his  life  rose  up  before  him.  The 
Hold  that  ought  to  be  his,  the  rank  he  was 
deprived  of,  the  wretched  humiliations  that  were 
his  daily  portion.  They  assumed  quite  an  ex- 
aggerated extent  to  his  mind  ;  he  worked  himself 
into — not  into  the  passion  of  the  previous  night, 
but  into  an  angry,  defiant  temper  ;  and  he  wished 
he  could  meet  Chattaway  face  to  face,  and  return 
the  blows  which  were  yet  stiff  upon  him. 

With  a  ciy  that  almost  burst  from  his  lips  in 
terror,  with  a  feeling  verging  on  the  supernatural, 
he  suddenly  saw  Chattaway  before  him.  Rupert 
recovered   himself,   and   though    his    heart   beat 
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pretty  fast,  he  kept  his  seat  on  the  stile  in  his 
defiant  humour. 

And  Mr.  Chattaway  ?  Every  drop  of  blood  in 
that  gentleman's  body  had  bubbled  up  with  the 
unjust  leniency  shown  by  the  magistrates,  and  had 
remained  since  at  boiling  heat.  Never,  never  had 
his  feelings  been  so  excited  against  Rupert  as  they 
were  on  this  night.  As  he  came  along  he  was 
plotting  with  himself  how  Rupert  could  be  re-cap- 
tured on  the  morrow — on  what  pretext  he  could 
apply  for  a  warrant  against  him.  That  miserable, 
detested  Rupert  !  He  made  his  life  a  terror 
through  that  latent  dread,  he  was  a  burden  on 
his  pocket,  he  brought  him  into  disfavour  with 
the  neighbourhood,  he  treated  him  with  cavalier 
insolence,  and  now  he  had  set  his  ricks  on  fire. 
And — there  he  was  !  There  !  Before  him  in  the 
moonlight.  Mr.  Chattaway  bounded  forward  and 
seized  him  by  the  shoulder. 

A  struggle  ensued.  Blows  were  given  on  either 
side.  But  Mr.  Chattaway  was  the  strongest :  he 
flung  Rupert  to  the  ground ;  and  a  dull,  heavy 
sound  went  forth  on  the  still  night  air. 

Did  the  sound  come  from  Rupert,  or  from  Mr. 
Chattaway  ?  No  ;  Rupert  was  lying  motionless 
and  Mr.  Chattaway  knew  that  he  had  made  no 
noise  himself.  He  looked  up  in  the  trees  ;  but  it 
had  not  been  shrill  enough  for  a  night-bird.     A 
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rustling  caught  his  ear  at  the  back  of  the  narrow 
grove,  and  Mr.  Chattaway  bounded  towards  it. 
He  was  just  in  time  to  see  a  pair  of  male  legs 
emerge  from  the  grove,  and  fly  over  the  ground  in 
the  direction  of  Barbrook. 

Who  was  it  that  had  been  a  witness  to  the 
scene  ? 
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